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HE RENEWAL OF REFUNDING OPERATIONS was announced in a 
circular issued by the Secretary of the Treasury on March 26. 
Under the terms of the circular three per cents of 1908-18 and four per 
cents of 1907 may be surrendered at prices yielding to the investor 
2 1-4 per cent., the new bonds to be issued at a premium of two per 
cent. They are torun thirty years, bearing two per cent. interest. 
The total amount of the two classes of bonds to be received for re- 
funding is limited to $100,000,000. 

Perhaps the chief significance of the Secretary’s action lies in the 
fact that it again calls attention to some of the defects of our present 
monetary and banking system. As Congress has refused to permit 
the issue of circulation except on the security of United States bonds, 
it becomes necessary, if the circulation is to be increased, to enlarge 
the supply of available bonds. In other words, under the present 
laws, the National debt must be perpetuated in order that the bank 
notes may be secured. The prices of the bonds to be refunded are so 
high as almost to prohibit their use as a basis of circulation. It will 
be remembered also that the tax on circulation on the new two per 
cent. bonds will be one-half of one per cent. per annum, instead of 
one per cent., the tax on circulation secured by the older issues. 

Furthermore, the Government imposes taxes which produce 
large surplus revenues, but refuses to put this surplus in the banks, 
where it would be available for business uses, unless the banks put up 
a like amount of Government bonds as security for the deposits. The 
banks are unable to procure bonds at a price that will enable them to 
make use of the deposits at a profit, but after the Government ex- 
tends a debt which it might easily pay off, the banks may be able to 
receive a larger amount of the public deposits. 

The whole case resolves itself into Governmental suspicion of the 
banks. Nobody else—unless it be persons of the most ignorant type— 
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entertains any such distrust of the country’s banking institutions, 
and anybody, outside of Congress at least, could easily select deposi- 
tary banks where the public funds would be perfectly safe, even with- 
out the setting aside of any special security. That the continuation 
of bonded security is necessary for what expansion of note issues may 
be required by the growing business of the country, is also shown to 
be a fallacy. 

The perpetuation of the public debt for the specific purpose of pro- 
viding a guaranty either for bank notes or for the deposit of public 
funds with the banks is a costly and unwise method of providing the 
degree of safety which every one concedes is desirable. Besides, the 
frequency with which it is bulletined in Wall Street that the Secretary 
of the Treasury may be depended upon to ‘‘ come to the relief of the 
money market,” is a matter that must subject the Secretary to severe 
criticism, whether deserved or not. The present laws link the Treas- 
ury and money market together, and it is impossible for the Secre- 
tary to remain indifferent and inactive in the face of a monetary 
crisis. He is compelled to do the best he can in relieving a situation 
aggravated by antiquated laws. 

There seems to be no good reason why banks whose standing and 
credit are of the proper sort should not be permitted to issue their 
notes to a limited extent without depositing bonds, nor is there any 
reason why the Government should not deposit the public funds in 
such banks precisely as any one else does. 





THE DISCUSSION OF BANKING REFORM in this country has at- 
tracted the attention of bankers in other parts of the world, as is indi- 
cated by the proposition to hold an international bankers’ conference 
in London, at which representatives of the banking systems of differ- 
ent countries are to expatiate on the advantages and disadvantages of 
their several methods of practicing the business. The wearer knows 
where the shoe pinches. In the United States we are well aware of 
the defects in our banking system. Most any one taking up the sub- 
ject of banking reform, and having knowledge of the points needing 
change, looks over the whole field from China to Peru, and observes 
how they manage their monetary affairs. 

Banking in some form seems to be grounded deep in human na- 
ture. Its foundations are honesty and the confidence in one’s fellows 
that grows from honesty. In fact honesty seems to be the primitive 
condition of mankind, and fraud and cheating are an after growth. 
Explorers who have described the trading customs of undeveloped 
savages dwell much on the unsophisticated sense of honor with which 
they conduct their primitive deals. Hostile they may be in other re- 
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snects, but when it comes to trading they each bring out their products ° 
and valuables, and each without protest takes in exchange what is 
desired. As knowledge increases chaffering and cheating creep in. 
But with wider knowledge honesty gradually regains a pre-eminent 
position. ‘The reformer in one country sees the defects of his own 
banking system, and looking to other countries he finds that these de- 
fects are perhaps not visible there; he therefore expatiates on the ad- 
vantages of foreign banking systems. 

During the banking discussions which have been so much in evi- 
dence in this country during the last thirty and more years, the bank- 
ing systems of European nations have been held up to us as exam- 
ples of what our system should be, but at this proposed conference the 
representative bankers of each country are invited to explain the pe- 
culiar merits of their own system. Such a comparison of notes can- 
not fail to be of advantage, especially when it is intelligently made, 
taking into consideration the characteristics and customs of the sev- 
eral countries. It is to be hoped that this project will be carried into 
execution. Something of this kind was attempted in 1893, at the 
World’s Congress of Bankers in Chicago, but the untoward financial 
conditions of that year prevented a large attendance from abroad. 
The distractions of the World’s Fair were also unfavorable to a com- 
plete discussion. 


THE PROPER REDEMPTION OF BANK NOTES has been continuously 
urged by the MAGAZINE as requisite to securing an elastic currency. 
This redemption of the notes after they have been issued must be by 
automatic means or by the application of some degree of force. In 
the enormous use of checks in business transactions the public has an 
object lesson in automatic redemption. A bank note is expected to 
have a longer career than a check, but nevertheless the law should 
provide means that this career should not last practically too long. 

Under the present laws governing the National bank note the time 
between the issue and the redemption of the note may be, supposing 
it is not destroyed or irrevocably lost, the life of the Government, for 
the Government is the sponsor and final redeemer of all National 
bank notes now outstanding. The present place of redemption of 
bank notes is at Washington. Of course each National bank is re- 
quired to redeem its notes at its own counter, but no one sends them 
there except by accident. Washington is not a business center, and 
as a city lies out of the main routes of commercial circulation. To 
send National bank currency there for redemption, even if the motive 
to get it redeemed were more pressing than it is, would be somewhat 
out of the ordinary lines. As a matter of fact the bank notes sent to 
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Washington are in very large proportion those that are mutilated, 
dirty or worn. To keep the currency clean is not, however, a suffi- 
cient motive to secure a redemption that will insure elasticity, al- 
though for this service the country should be thankful to the redemp- 
tion agency at Washington. 

The Fowler bill, recently before Congress, provides three centers 
of redemption where, in addition to their own counters, the National 
banks are required to redeem the new asset currency. These centers 
are New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 

The plan to secure redemptions at actual money centers is one that 
has been advocated from the earliest history of the National banking 
system. FREEMAN CLARKE, the second Comptroller of the Currency, 
recommended that a redemption bureau should be established in New 
York city as the natural center to which all notes gravitated. Other 
Comptrollers have emphasized the importance of redemption and de- 
plored the absence of any adequate retirement of National bank notes 
in this way. 

The plan provided by the Fowler bill will not necessarily interfere 
with the bureau at Washington. That will still have enough to do 
in exchanging dirty and mutilated notes for coin or new notes. The 
new places of redemption, situated one on the Atlantic, one on th: 
Pacific and the other in the center of the continent, will attract and 
return to theissuing banks the notes that temporarily are not required 
in business transactions. 

It is believed that after the experiment has been tried with twenty- 
five per cent., gradual increases of the percentage limit may be 
made until what may be called the point of saturation is reached 
With an adequate system of redemption it is probable that in norma! 
times the aggregate circulation issued by the banks would not exceed 
seventy-five per cent. of the aggregate capital. That is, if there were 
no limit whatever, the banks would not be able to keep any greate 
amount in circulation. A check can easily be held on that small pro- 
portion of banks which it might be feared would be inclined to use 
this privilege recklessly, by a provision regulating the unsigned notes 
which might be furnished to the bank by the Comptroller. After an 
experience of a few years it would not be difficult to establish a the- 
ory of averages which would be a guide as to the amount of notes 
required in different parts of the country. 





At 
et i 


THE PRINCIPLE OF GOLD REDEMPTION, contained in the Fowler 
bill as first reported at the recent session of Congress, was finall; 
abandoned, and a provision was substituted permitting the redemptior 
of the asset bank notes either in gold coin or United States notes, a' 
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the option of the banks. This would tend to make the new notes 
fixed in volume, and operate to destroy whatever degree of elasticity 
they might otherwise have possessed. An emergency circulation, 
redeemable in the first instance in paper, is hardly a good beginning 
in the direction of providing an asset currency. It would be wiser 
to clear the ground for a bank-note currency before adopting any 
makeshift measures. 

The legal-tender notes, to the extent of the $150,000,000 gold re- 
serve, should be immediately converted into gold certificates, and a 
further sum might be converted equal to the unpledged gold held by 
the Treasury, this latter process going on gradually. With the legal 
tenders out of the way, there could be no substantial objection to 
making the gold certificates a legal tender, except by the Treasury. 
But there is a very important distinction between a gold certificate 
and the present legal tenders. 

Until the United States notes are out of the way it seems practi- 
cally impossible to provide for the proper redemption of an asset cur- 
rency. The final amendments to the Fowler bill represent a conces- 
sion that should not have been made. 





i ty i 


THE ALDRICH BILL, like the Fowler bill, failed to run the Con- 
gression gauntlet. Mr. ALDRICH’s bill was intended to carry out the 
recommendations of Secretary SHAW, in reference to the deposit of 
public moneys with the banks. As the law now stands only internal 
revenue receipts may be deposited with the banks. No interest is ex- 
acted from the banks for these deposits and they have usually been 
required to deposit United States bonds as security. The present 
Secretary of the Treasury did relax the rule requiring United States 
bonds as the sole security and accepted certain State and municipal 
bonds. He construed the law as permitting some discretion in the 
acceptance of security. Whether the statute will bear this construc- 
tion or not may be a question, but the Secretary’s action was directly 
in the face of the course taken by all previous Secretaries in charge 
of the Treasury Department since the public moneys have been depos- 
ited with National banks. 

It makes little difference whether Secretary SHaw’s construction of 
the law be sound or not, the precedent he has established, unless some 
action is taken by Congress, will be followed when the same emer- 
gency again arises and, therefore, Congress ought either to approve 
or disapprove this precedent by resolution or new legislation. 

The Secretary in his last annual report went so far as to recom- 
mend the placing of public moneys with the banks without any se- 
curity at all after due examination of the condition of the bank, and 
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exacting interest on the deposits. In this the Secretary is doubtless 
right. It will be better to entrust banks selected according to their 
record and condition as the trusted depusitories of the Government, 
than to entrust these moneys to all banks that can put up securities 
of an inferior character. 

The ALDRICH proposition is to receive as security for the deposit 
of public moneys, which may be receipts not only from internal reve. 
nue but from all sources, State and municipal and railway bonds, as 
well as United States bonds. Knowing the political influences whicl. 
might be, and are usually, brought to bear to secure what are considere« 
to be public favors, it can readily be seen that the door might bc 
opened to great abuses. United States bonds are uniform in charac 
ter and credit. They cannot be divided into good, bad and worthless 
as are the assets of a failed bank. On the other hand, there is n: 
uniformity in State and municipal bonds, and much less in railroac 
securities. The Secretary may, as he did recently, specify the condi. 
tions under which State and municipal bonds will be accepted, bu: 
this is not only a wide discretion to be wielded by the Secretary, bu‘ 
with the utmost care the pressure of political influence may b: 
brought to bear in such persistent and ingenious ways as to fois’ 
upon the Treasury securities which conform to conditions in appear 
ance only. The success of the recent experiment proved nothing: 
the time was too short to permit abuses to be invented. If, however, th: 
law permit what the Secretary seemed to do on his own responsibility, 
and the thing go on for a few years, it cannot be doubted that the Gov- 
ernment might run great risks with Stateand municipal bonds. Inez 
much greater degree the objections apply to railroad bonds. 

The banks are the depositories for the general public, without giv- 
ing security. They hold in the aggregate for their individual custo- 
mers sums much greater than they will be called upon to hold for the 
Government. They pay interest on these deposit accounts. Ther 
seems to be no good reason why the Government cannot select its 
banks and deposit its money, receiving interest as other depositors. 

It may in a political sense seem to be invidious that one bank is 
chosen and another left, because of the superior conditions of the one. 
and there may be the same political influences brought to bear tc 
bolster up a weak bank in the opinion of the Secretary that would b: 
at work to force the acceptance as security of doubtful railroad bonds 
It is believed, however, that there is less danger of the Secretary o: 
the Treasury accepting a poor bank than a poor security. The bank: 
watch each other closely, and the publicity which is to-day given tc 
the condition of all National banks would be more or less of a check 
on a Secretary even if he wished to favor a political pull. The recep 
tion of securities is a matter that can be done more quietly, no on¢ 
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need be the wiser as to the character of bonds deposited. The pre- 
sumption would be that they conformed in reality, as they appear on 
their face to do, with the general requirements. There seems to be 
no safe middle course for the Government between adhering to secur- 
ity of United States bonds, exclusively, and entering into the same 
relations with the banks as the ordinary depositor, with the exception 
that for losses the United States should have a lien on the assets of 
the bank over all other depositors after the notes are paid. This 
might be some check on banks in the race to secure public moneys, 
as the ordinary depositor might withdraw from banks that sought for 
more than their real strength warranted. 





THE AMOUNT OF MONEY IN THE COUNTRY is large, but there is 
now no means of increasing it except by the addition of gold coin 
and certificates based thereon and the increase of National bank cir- 
culation based on bonds. The latter method of increase is, as has 
been proved again and again, very precarious, and the former method 
may be unavailable under certain temporary conditions of trade. 
While the Government was purchasing silver, there was a continual 
increase in silver certificates and although this was a very dangerous 
expedient it nevertheless kept up a perennial supply of currency for 
domestic purposes. The addition of gold to the stock of money de- 
pends on the prosperity of the country and on our credit abroad. The 
addition of bank notes to the general aggregate depends on the bond 
market. The price of bonds rises as business increases, and thus the 
supply of National bank notes tends to diminish when the demand 
for money is the greatest. 

The-supply of money available depends, under the present mone- 
tary system, less on the aggregate amount than on its distribution. 
The scarcity or plenty of money and the rates charged for it all over 
the country, depend on the conditions at the monetary centers. A|l- 
though the aggregate amount in the whole country may be the same 
one day with another, yet a falling off in the bank reserves in the 
great monetary center will at once be felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The supply of money in the whole United 
States amounts to about $2,700,000,000, and yeta reduction of a few 
millions in the bank reserves of New York city will at once have a 
serious effect on the rates for money. 

The largest part of the revenues of the Government are collected 
at the money centers, and it is there that the operations of the Treas- 
ury in locking up money have their first effect. But within the past 
decade private business transactions have so increased in magnitude 
that they rival those of the Government. They are not now confined 
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to the domestic market, but include great borrowings and lendings 
abroad. Where twenty-five years ago there was one capitalist who 
could lock up money sufficient to affect the market, there are now 
dozens of corporations and private capitalists who singly and in com- 
bination can, if they see fit, exercise a similar power. 

With all the modern financial machinery for exchange, and the 
great magnitude and general efficiency of its operation, no one can 
fail to perceive that this efficiency depends on the ability to settle bal- 
ances in cash, and that the successful settlement may be rendered 
difficult or even impossible by a comparatively slight reduction of the 
reserves maintained for this purpose. With an aggregate supply of 
billions of cash, the disappearance of a very few millions from some 
particular point upsets all the markets. Itis the work of high finance 
to keep these few millions under control, so that their presence or their 
lack may bring about the conditions desired. The pull on the re- 
serves of the money markets exercised by the Treasury would be 
greatly reduced by the provisions of the ALDRICH bill, but the strain 
on the reserves liable to be felt from great private transactions, spec- 
ulative or otherwise, would not necessarily be obviated. The only 
way in which the banks can be relieved from having their cash re- 
serves drawn down by private business transactions is to give them 
the power to augment these reserves by the issue of notes upon their 
general credit. This was the purpose of the FOWLER bill, and it is 
believed that this measure would have had the effect of placing the 
note issues in the hands of the banks of the greatest strength and 
credit, although equal privileges in proportion to their strength would 
be given by it to all National banks. 

Although both of these measures failed to meet the approval of 
Congress, yet great advantage has been obtained from their discussion, 
and from the effect this discussion has had on the public outside of 
Congress. Before the next meeting of Congress there will be, un- 
doubtedly, reason to wish that the principles of these two bills had 
been embodied in the monetary system. But whatever may be the 
difficulties encountered during the coming year, which may cause 
people to wish that these bills had become laws, it is probable they 
will be more readily overcome by the belief that the next Congress 
will surely give relief on these lines. The weak spots in our mone- 
tary system are now generally recognized. The Secretary of the 
Treasury will know that in stretching a point to give relief he will 
have moral support, even if the law is ambiguous. 

The possibilities of an increasing business during the coming year 
are very great. The construction of the inter-oceanic canal is an un- 
dertaking that will stimulate wonderfully all forms of productive in- 
dustry. The foreign commerce of the United States is bound to in- 
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crease. It is impossible that the monetary system can alone remain 
antiquated while every other form of industrial development is re- 
sponding to modern requirements. 


——— 
—o-= 





THE DEATH OF CONRAD N. JORDAN, late Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States at New York, removes one of the most skillful 
practical financiers who ever held office. While he never was in a 
position to openly have the credit of directing the monetary policy of 
the country, there is little doubt that the success of Mr. CLEVELAND’S 
two Administrations in administering the affairs of the Treasury De- 
partment was largely due to him. Under CLEVELAND’s first Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Jordan was Treasurer of the United States, and his 
advice was sought for and followed by Mr. MANNING, who was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. It was due to Mr. JORDAN that the $100,- 
000,000 gold reserve was distinctly separated and placed in the debt 
statement as a tangible item. Before that the gold in the Treasury 
had been lumped in one single amount, and no distinction was made 
between the gold reserve on legal tenders and what has since been 
called free gold. 

Mr. JORDAN had been intimately associated with Mr. TILDEN, 
who was regarded as the sage of the Democratic party, and it was 
supposed that at the period of his becoming Treasurer of the United 
States he had the advice of Mr. TILDEN in regard to financial ques- 
tions. Neither Mr. CLEVELAND nor Mr. MANNING had had any 
practical experience in national monetary affairs, and it was natural 
that they should be guided by the advice of one so thoroughly quali- 
fied as Mr. TILDEN. Coming into power with no special study of the 
subject and perhaps with no predilections, it is possible, if there had 
been any of the soft-money advocates of the Democratic party suffi- 
ciently in the confidence of Mr. CLEVELAND to have affected him by 
their advice, that there might have been a change for the worse in 
the policy of the Government, in the handling of the silver dollars 
which were then being coined under the BLAND bill. The change, if 
any, in the conduct of the Treasury was better, in that decided steps 
were taken to support and strengthen the gold standard. The preced- 
ing Administration had towards its close been seriously embarrassed 
by the accumulation of silver dollars and the steady diminution of the 
gold reserve; the endless chain had begun to work drawing gold for 
exportation, and the sensible diminution of the gold reserve was giv- 
ing cause for alarm which would soon have caused a seriousrun. Mr. 
McCuLtocg, who had been called to take the Treasury at the close 
of the ARTHUR Administration, was not in a position to inaugurate 
any new or decided policy. It has even been asserted that there was 
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some thought of paying out silver dollars in the redemption of legal - 
tender notes in order to preserve the gold. There was great danger 
that the Government would be forced to do this during the early part 
of the CLEVELAND Administration. 

The separation of the $100,000,000 yold reserve in the debt state- 
ment called the attention of the whole country to the very narrow 
margin of free gold upon which the Treasury was running.  A\- 
though the danger was great, it was not so great as it again became 
after the passage of the silver-purchase law of 1890, the evil effects 
of which law culminated during CLEVELAND’S second Administration 
in 1893. 

In 1885, after calling attention to the waning gold reserve by tlie 
change in the debt statement, and moreover fixing more surely the 
status of this gold reserve in the public mind as something which 
must be maintained if the credit of the Government was to remain 
sound, Mr. JORDAN exerted himself to procure additional gold to meet 
the temporary pressure, by borrowing gold of the New York city 
banks on the security of the surplus fractional silver held by thie 
Treasury. 

In this way he procured about twenty-five millions of addi 
tional gold, which enabled the Government to tide over the immedi- 
ate emergency. Mr. JORDAN also exerted himself to put in circula- 
tion an additional amount of silver dollars by securing the issue of 
silver certificates in denominations less than five dollars in place of 
the small denominations of legal-tender notes. ‘The whole course of 
the Treasury Department when acting under Mr. JORDAN’Ss advice 
was in conservation of a sound monetary policy in the face of very 
serious difficulties. 

During CLEVELAND’S second Administration Mr. JORDAN was in 
charge of the Sub-Treasury in New York, when Mr. CARLISLE was 
Secretary of the Treasury, and he warned his superior of the drain 
which gradually reduced the available gold until, unless a new sup- 
ply had been obtained by the issue of bonds under the BELMON’- 
MoRGAN contract, the payment of gold for legal-tender notes must 
have ceased and the notes, if redeemed at all, must have been re- 
deemed in silver dollars. The force of his convictions in favor of up- 
holding the gold standard had no doubt much to do with the prompt 
action which was taken to replenish the gold supply, which had been 
reduced until there was hardly enough on hand to continue gold re- 
demption of legal-tender notes for twenty-four hours after. There 
was great doubt as to the legal right to issue bonds under existing 
law, and doubtless Mr. JORDAN’s conviction of the validity of action 
for this purpose had much to do with the construction put upon the 
law by the Attorney-General. 
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It has been claimed that Mr. JORDAN brought order out of chaos, 
in regard to the Treasury accounts and statements. This is claiming 
too much for him. These accounts and statements were clear enough 
before, and by no means difficult to understand. The form of state- 
ment devised by Mr. JORDAN was no clearer, but its merit was that 
it laid stress on the special $100,000,000 gold reserve for legal-tender 
notes, and was in effect a definite construction of a law by no means 
clear in its provisions. In the subordinate positions of Treasurer and 
Assistant Treasurer, he has never been surpassed. What he might 
have been in a higher position as Secretary of the Treasury he never 
had opportunity to prove. 





~_—— 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE INTER-OCEANIC canal at Panama by 
the Government of the United States seems to be assured. Estimates 
of the cost of the undertaking place it at about $200,000,000. Whether 
this estimate is too little or too great remains to be seen. In such an 
enterprise there are apt to be unexpected difficulties. In any event 
nearly if not quite $200,000,000 in United States bonds will be issued. 
The prospective issue of these bonds has no doubt had its effect, and 
will continue to have effect, in maintaining the present laws for Na- 
tional bank circulation. 

The credit of the United States, as influenced by the price of 
bonds, has been thought to depend on the use of these bonds as se- 
curity both for circulation and for public moneys. Congress, there- 
fore, may be influenced by the argument that the use of the bonds 
as a special security by the banks is necessary to their credit. No 
one will deny that the borrowing power of the United States is en- 
hanced by the support of the banking system. The question to con- 
sider is whether the gain in interest by the Government is not offset 
by the loss to business interests through an imperfect bank circulation. 
It is at least probable that the amount of bonds necessary to construct 
the canal will not be sufficiently great to render bank support neces- 
sary to sustain their credit. 

At the beginning of the Civil War the borrowings of the Govern- 
ment had been very small. The whole debt had seldom exceeded 
sixty million dollars. The new bonds issued to carry on the war 
needed every possible support. But ten years after the close of the 
war, the credit of the United States was so established that the bonds 
went to a premium that tempted the banks to reduce their circula- 
tion. 

With the reduction of the debt the premium has increased, and 
has maintained this increase in the face of the new issues of bonds 
for the gold reserve and the Spanish war. 
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It seems at least certain that an issue of $200,000,000 in cana! 
bonds will have little permanent effect in increasing National bank 
circulation. All the new bonds of the nineties, and the refunding is- 
sue of the year 1900, are now at such premiums that bank circulation 
is again being retired. New issues of bonds will of course have a 
tendency to increase bank circulation again temporarily, but with the 
growth of the business of the country this will bear but a small pro 
portion to the amount that may be required. 

The experience with a bank circulation based on bonds has show: 
very clearly that the fluctuations of the aggregate amountof such circu: 
lation bear no relation to business needs. But even if due regard t: 
the borrowing power of the Government be an important element i: 
devising any plan for bank currency reform, nevertheless this ad- 
vantage, real or supposed, need not preclude the use of an asset cur- 
rency also. The small proportion of currency unsecured by bond 
would only by degrees affect the use of bonds for issues of ban) 
notes under present laws. The present national bonded debt bears 
such a small ratio to the wealth and resources of the United States. 
even if the debt be increased for the construction of the canal, tha 
were the bonds deprived gradually of all the advantages they nov 
possess as a special security, the falling off in price would probably be 
very slight, and even from this recovery would come in a short space 
of time. Nevertheless the probable effect on the prices of United 
States bonds should be considered carefully both as affecting the 
Government and the banks, which now hold such large:amounts o' 
them. : 


et ti 
oa 





THE DECLINE IN BRITISH CONSOLS during the month of Marc! 
carried those securities to the lowest point reached in thirty-two years. 
It is said that American investors, who took a portion of the last issu: 
during the South African war, have become dissatisfied with their 
investment and that it will not be easy to place these securities on thc 
market in the future. 

The question arises whether in the race among nations to show « 
low rate of interest on their securities the British Government has no’ 
injured the standing of its public securities. This is perhaps more 0 
a political than a financial consideration. Money can always be bor 
rowed by a government, by offering a sufficient inducement to bor 
rowers, either by raising the interest rate, or what is almost the sam¢ 
thing, selling sufficiently below par. Where parties opposed to eac! 
other are seeking control and a precedent fixing the rate of interest a’ 
a low figure has been established, both parties are loath to raise the 
rate and increase the inducements. 
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Governments no longer have a monopoly of what may be consid- 
ered first class credit. Their securities are now brought into compe- 
iition with those of corporations and combinations whose credit is as 
good as that of many governments and that afford larger incomes 
from the same principal. Formerly, too, a government had a sort 
of monopoly within its own boundaries. Home capitalists hardly 
ever ventured to invest in securities of foreign nations. The willing- 
ness of capitalists of all countries to take securities outside of their 
immediate nations may give a wider market for the securities of each 
government as some compensation for the loss of the monopoly of its 
own capitalists, but this compensation may not be adequate. It is 
likely, for instance, that the capitalists of Great Britain are more apt 
to invest in foreign securities than those of other nations and thus to 
Great Britain more is lost than gained by the growth of cosmopolitan 
ideas. 

With the general increase of average credit of business securities, 
government securities cannot retain such pre-eminence of credit as 
to maintain an interest rate so much below the average rate paid by 
other securities as they have hitherto done. Noone doubts that the 
real credit of the British Government, as measured by its ability and 
wish to pay what it agrees, is as good or even better than ever. But 
even if a security is sure as certainty can make it, it must suffer if 
brought into competition with securities which are almost or quite as 
certain of payment, and have a greater income-producing power. 

It is this competition of industrial and corporate bonds and stocks 
which in the end will compel governments to pay more for loans. 
When government stocks and bonds were about the only kind of se- 
curity upon which cash could be realized immediately under all cir- 
cumstances, the rate of interest might be considerably below the or- 
dinary market rate, and yet they had a desirability for business pur- 
poses which created a constantdemand forthem. With the growth 
of bourses and stock exchanges, constantly increasing their lists of 
stocks and bonds dealt in and quoted, the liquidation of many secur- 
ities of inferior credit was provided for at some price. And when 
the modern commercial and industrial development reached the point 
at which it now stands, with every prospect of still further growth, 
the amount of securities which can be turned into cash at almost a 
fixed price has become equal to the securities representing government 
indebtedness. 

There is no doubt that within twenty-five years the borrow- 
ing power of a government was a moderately true indication of its 
credit, but there is every reason to believe that now the borrowing 
power of a government is dependent not only on its credit but also 
upon the degree in which its securities are brought into competition 
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with other securities both at home and abroad. It is, therefore, very 
evident, as long as the securities of modern industrial enterprises, in 
good credit, though this credit may not intrinsically be equal to that 
of the best governments, return better incomes than governments 
that money will be invested in them in preference. 

The consequence is that in order to obtain the money they require 
governments will have to offer inducements more equal to those of 
the ordinary money market. Savings banks or investment institu 
tions paying three or four per cent. cannot hold securities from whic!: 
they do not realize enough to pay the usual rates to depositors. Goo: 
credit is not the only requisite for a successful loan. Those who hav» 
money desire, either directly or indirectly, the market rates. Th. 
low rates on United States bonds are compensated for by their use ax 
special security. 

It is probable that the conditions which now prevail in the indu: 
trial and business world indicate a spirit of speculative enterprise fa: 
above anything that has hitherto been known to prevail at one time 
in all parts of the world. The opening of China, the near comple- 
tion of the Siberian railway, the formation of great combinations o/ 
capital in all lines of production and commerce, the approaching con- 
struction of the canal between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, al! 
point to a greater demand for capital and higher rates for money for 
some time tocome. If governments seek to borrow, they will have 
to pay the rates the markets demand. The United States cannot ex- 
pect to be unaffected by these general conditions when the Panama 
loan of $130,000,000 at two per cent is issued. This Government has 
not yet offered a loan at two per cent., although it is probable that the 
use of the bonds as security for bank circulation and public moneys 
may enable them to be sold at par. 


—, 
— 
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THE BANK CLERKS are taking an active interest in the discus 
sions of the currency and banking question now going on throughout 
the country. In another part of this issue will be found a full report 
of a joint debate between New York Chapter and Alexander Hamil- 
ton Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks, the subject 
being: ‘*‘ Resolved, That National banks be permitted to issue cur- 
rency based on their general assets.” It is interesting to note that 
some of the speakers on the negative declared in favor of an asset 
currency, but pointed out the difficulty of issuing such a currency un- 
der our present banking system. They showed, also, that it is prac- 
tically impossible to establish a great central bank such as exists in 
most European countries. The judges, however, gave their decision 
in favor of the affirmative. 











BOND DEALINGS BETWEEN THE TREASURY AND THE 
BANKS. 





The methods of the Treasury in relation to the bonds deposited by the 
National banks in trust for the security of circulation and public deposits are 
often the subject of comment, showing naturally an imperfect knowledge of 
the different relations in which Government officials may be placed with re- 
spect to the bank, when they act in different capacities. 

When a National bank fails the various attitudes in which these officials 
may be placed are brought out in the most distinet lights. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency and the Receiver of the bank 
are all three Government officials, and yet when they have to act in the vari- 
ous matters growing out of the liquidation and the distribution of the assets 
of an insolvent National bank, they are sometimes found technically opposed 
to what would otherwise be interests of the Government that they presum- 
ably ought to defend. Thecase of a bank that has been a depository of pub- 
lic moneys often gives rise to complications of this kind. The public moneys 
held by any depository ought not to exceed the value of the security deposited 
in the Treasury in United States bonds. If the public moneys held by the 
bank are less than the value of the bonds, two courses are open to the Re- 
ceiver; if he has enough cash on hand he can pay over what is due to the 
Government and have the bonds transferred to the account of the general 
assets of the bank, or if he has not cash on hand he may have the whole or a 
portion of the bonds sold in the open market and use sufficient of the pro- 
ceeds to pay the debt to the Government, passing the surplus proceeds of the 
bonds, or such bonds as remain unsold, to the general account of the bank 
for the benefit of its creditors. If, however, as occasionally happens, the 
public moneys in the bank exceed the security deposited, then for the excess 
over the proceeds of the bonds when sold the Government is a creditor pre- 
cisely like any other creditor, and must prove its claim and await pro rata 
dividends like any other creditor. 

The Receiver, though a Government officer, is by the law defining his du- 
ties prevented from showing any favor to the Government more than to any 
individual creditor. 

United States bonds held in trust as security are au asset that if properly 
dealt with may yield considerably more for the benefit of the creditors than 
might at first appear. The Receiver stands in the place of the corporation, 
during his receivership, and if the assets which come into his hands are good, 
it is possible he may pay all the creditors in full, and turn over the bank to 
the stockholders ready to commence business again if they so desire. The 
assets may be unproductive or uncollectible at the time of the failure, but 
they may improve in value and become collectible. All the interest due on 
the bonds at the time of failure goes into the hands of the Receiver as an 
asset. If held ascollateral by the Treasury for public moneys the Treasury has 
the right to sell the bonds just as any holder of collateral for a debt, but must 
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account for all they sold for, principal, premium and accrued interest. The 
Treasury cannot call the bonds its own and cancel them, until full value is 
given to the bank for which they are held in trust by the Treasurer. Cireu- 
lating notes are also secured by bonds, but as they are in circulation they are 
only presented for payment gradually. When a bank fails, it takes some 
time to take an account of its affairs and attend to the proving up of claim: 
against it. While this is proceeding the Receiver is collecting the assets and 
depositing the cash in the Treasury to the credit of the Comptroller of thi: 
Currency for the benefit of the bank. Often large sums are thus available 
before the claims are all presented. Even when all possible claims are known. 
there is a certain proportion of them which are not allowed, and which mus: 
be arbitrated or litigated before they are allowed. When claims, both proved 
and unproved, are all known and there is cash enough to declare a dividend 
of a respectable per cent., seldom less than five, this dividend is declare:| 
by the Comptroller upon all claims, both proved and unproved. It is, how- 
ever, paid out only on the proved claims, and reserved on those not proved 

It thus happens, in most cases of insolvent banks, that the Comptroller has 
considerable sums to his credit for the bank, which cannot be paid out anid 
which he has no authority to invest in interest-bearing securities. But ai 
the same time he has the bonds deposited for security for circulation, bear- 
ing interest. The circulation is presented from time to time, as it turns up 
from various quarters. Instead of providing for its redemption by selling 
the bonds, the Comptroller may use the cash balance and not sell the bonds. 
All circulation redeemed in this way releases some of the bonds, and the re- 
sult is that interest is obtained, for the benefit of the creditors, on money that 
otherwise would be lying idle. Nor does the Government lose anything, be- 
cause if the bonds were sold at once some outside holder would receive thc 
interest which is thus obtained for the depositors of the bank. 

The theory of the National Banking Law in regard to National bank- 
which fail, is that their depositors and other creditors than stockholders be- 
come the wards of the Government, and even the stockholders are to be taken 
eare of in their turn after the other creditors are provided for. The Govern- 
ment, while duly protecting its own rights, is not called upon to grab all for 
itself. 

One of the first cases in which a public depository failed owing money not 
secured by bonds was that of the Cook County National Bank of Chicago. 
The ordinary public moneys in the bank were secured by bonds, which liqui- 
dated that debt, but in addition the post office had deposited funds with th: 
bank, and had accepted individual bondsmen. The Government finally col. 
lected of these bondsmen, but the latter were permitted to substitute them- 
selves in the Government’s place so as to come in as creditors of the bank. 
Not satisfied to take the pro rata dividends paid to the general creditors. 
which were very small in the case of this bank, these bondsmen, placed b) 
the court in the shoes of the Government, claimed payment in full, because 
under a United States statute passed in 1797 the Government was made * 
preferred creditor in all bankruptcy cases. This case was tried several time 
and in the lower courts decided in favor of the bondsmen. The United State: 
Supreme Court reversed this decision, and established the principle that the 
Government must stand on the same basis as the other creditors in the distri- 
bution of the assets of a failed National bank. So above the amount of co!- 
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lateral held by the Treasury the Government has no preference over any 
other creditor. This suit continued for several years, and during this period 
there was reserved by the Comptroller from funds collected from the assets 
of the bank a sum amounting to several thousand dollars, sufficient to pay 
this claim in full had the Supreime Court sustained the decision of the lower 
court. 

It will also be observed that both the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Receiver, although Government officers, were contesting what appeared to be 
a Government claim. Moreover, while this claim was being contested, similar 
claims had accumulated in the cases of other banks in the hands of Receivers, 
and this was a test case deciding them all. 

The ease of the First National Bank of New Orleans was still more curi- 
ous, in that the same person acting as a special agent of the Government col- 
lected money from the bank, which afterwards, acting as Comptroller of the 
Curreney, he recovered from the Treasury for the benefit of the bank’s cred- 
itors. This bank failed soon after the war because of the misuse of its funds 
by its President. John Jay Knox was sent by the Treasury Department as 
special agent to protect the funds of the Government and for which the Gov- 
ernment was responsible. Before New Orleans was taken by the Northern 
army there was a large fleet of vessels there looking for loads of cotton. 
These were captured and sold by the Government, and the proceeds of the 
sales were placed in the First National Bank, pending proof by their owners 
that they were not lawful prizes of war. The fund amounted to nearly half 
a million dollars. When Mr. Knox arrived in New Orleans, he obtained from the 
President checks forthe amount ofthis and on these checks drew out all the cash 
in the bank, amounting only to about $100,000, and deposited it in the Sub- 
Treasury. The litigation against the Government to establish claims for the 
vessels and property wrongfully seized went on, and many claims were al- 
lowed. When these allowed claims were paid by the Government, the amount 
so paid was charged up as a claim against the bank. It was at first, and until 
after the Cook County Bank decisions, held that these were preferred claims. 
When Mr. Knox became Comptroller of the Currency, although a Govern- 
ment officer, his duties in liquidating the affairs of the First National Bank 
for the benefit of the creditors, compelled him to take a different view of his 
action as special agent of the Treasury. As Comptroller he refused to allow 
the claims which the Treasury had against the bank, unless the Government 
would pay back the $100,000 which was wrongfully, as he now claimed, taken 
from the bank in his capacity as special agent. His contention as Comptroller 
was finally allowed and the $100,000 was paid back, except so much as was 
offset by pro rata dividends on the claims which the Government finally 
proved on the same basis as any other creditor. 

The Treasury acts as trustee for a number of funds, and as the same offi- 
cials often have toact both for the Government and for the beneficiaries of the 
trust, contradictory attitudes of officers are sure to arise in many cases. 








GERMANY’s NEw LOAN.—Germany is to issue a new loan of $72,500,000 
on April 17, bearing three per cent. interest, the issue price being 92. A syn- 
dicate of German bankers, headed by the Imperial Bank of Germany, will 
manage the details of the new loan. 
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STORED GOODS AS COLLATERAL FOR LOANS. 





Early in the month of January of this year the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merece, Department of State, issued a one-hundred-page pamphlet of special 
consular reports under the above title, which should be of more than usual 
interest to the banking institutions and trust companies of this country. 
This publication contains information obtained at the request of the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association from all the commercial centres of the Old 
World as to the methods that obtain therein for the conversion of warehoused 
merchandise into asafe collateral for purposes of exchange. Many of the 
methods given appear cumbersome and slow when measured by American 
standards, but most of them are safe, all are interesting and their publica- 
tion will no doubt be of assistance in the effort to arrive at a safe and uni- 
form system by which the millions of dollars’ worth of products of our farms, 
our mines and our manufactories, now lying inert in warehouses, may be 
given dynamic force in the monetary affairs of the nation. 

In the hope that a brief summary of the ways and means employed abroad 
in the issue of commercial paper based upon this stored merchandise, con- 
trasted with our own methods of accomplishing the same object, mignt call 
attention to and stimulate interest in this much-neglected bankable asset, this 
paper is written. 


GREAT VALUE OF GOODS HELD IN WAREHOUSES. 


Before entering upon the discussion of methods, let us consider for a mo- 
ment what the warehoused merchandise of this country means in money 
value. Statistics upon the subject are meagre, and at best we can but ap- 
proximate the truth. In the November issue of ‘‘Ice and Refrigeration,” 
in an unsigned article on the World’s Fair, at St. Louis, it is stated that at a 
moderate estimate not far from $100,000,000 is invested in cold-storage plants 
in the United States, and that the aggregate value of the products contained 
within the walls of the cold stores belonging to these plants, at certain sea- 
sons of the year, has been estimated at approximately $500,000,000. The first 
estimate as to the values invested in the cold-storage business may not strike 
one ordinarily well posted in this country’s economic development as greatly 
excessive, and in the light of the following statement, made by the ‘‘ New 
York Sun” some months since, may even be considered reasonable: 

‘¢ Ever since 1890 there has been a marked yearly increase in the number of cold-storage 
warehouses in apple-producing regions, new houses with a capacity of from 10,000 to 50,000 
barrels being built every year. The number of the fruit-storage houses was established in 
March of this year to be 600, with a total capacity of 50,000,000 cubic feet. The total esti- 
mated capacity of all the cold-storage houses, including meat-storage places, is 150,000,000 
cubic feet.’’ 

The second estimate of $500,000,000 as the value of the contents of cold 
stores at certain seasons, is so vast in amount that it may well appear vision- 
ary and extravagant to even well-informed business men. But is itso? Let 
us see. We are told that during the year 1899 our poultry-raisers placed on 
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the market sufficient eggs to bring them in $144,000,000, and dressed poultry 
for which they were paid $136,000,000 more; that the dairy industry received 
for butter alone $268,000,000, and for cheese $29,000,000, and that the slaugh- 
ter-houses were paid $338,000,000 for dressed meats. These are all products 
that enter largely into cold-storage houses and are kept there for a term of 
months. 

When we remember that these statistics show only values obtained by the 
producer, and do not approximate (excepting in the item of dressed meats) by 
twonty to twenty-five per cent. the wholesale values of the warehoused goods, 
and add to them the apples which are cold‘stored in large quantities, and the 
miscellaneous articles such as citrus fruits, nuts,'raisins, vegetables, fish, dressed 
and undressed and manufactured furs, woolen cloths, clothing, carpets and 
rugs, rubber tires, ete., the visionary character of this formidable statement 
vanishes and even bears the semblance of being based upon a fair knowledge 
of the subject. 

During the twelve months of the year 1900 there was in the customs 
bonded warehouses of this country merchandise of the average value of $47,- 
000,000, and in other warehouses grain, sugar, cotton, wool, whiskey, rice, 
coffee, pig iron, ete., machinery and manufactured articles of every descrip- 
tion, worth at a low estimate $200,000,000 more. If these estimated values 
are even within fifty per cent. of the true amount, the United States must 
have throughout the year warehoused merchandise upon which commercial 
paper in the sum of $300,000,000 might be safely written. 


FOREIGN REGULATION OF THE BUSINESS OF WAREHOUSING. 

Having now before us a fairly comprehensive view of the values involved, 
we can more interestedly proceed to the discussion of the methods in use for 
the conversion of these values into bankable assets. We learn from the pub- 
lication of the State Department that in France, Algeria, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Austro-Hungary and Italy, warehoused merchandise is made available as col- 
lateral by essentially the same general method, consisting in the issue by the 
warehouses, on the owner’s demand, of a warehouse receipt for goods stored 
in two separable parts, which is negotiable as a whole or in part. This re- 
ceipt consists of : 

First. A certiticate of ownership, which properly endorsed carries title to 
the goods, subject to the lien stated. 

Second. A warrant (chattel mortgage), which upon proper endorsement 
conveys the value of the lien only. 

Inasmuch as each part of the instrument must have endorsed upon it the 
terms of the other, and these terms must be entered upon the records of the 
warehouse, the purchaser of either certificate or warrant is fully protected so 
far as full knowledge of the transaction on paper is concerned. The ware- 
houseman protects himself by requiring the surrender of both parts of the 
receipt before delivery of the goods, or, as allowed by law, the surrender of 
the certificate of ownership and the deposit of the amount of the lien, plus 
interest thereon to maturity, stated charges, ete., necessary to satisfy the 
warrant when presented. 


BANKS PROTECTED BY GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION OF WAREHOUSING. 


The security of banks in making loans upon these receipts is much en- 
hanced by the limited governmental supervision of the warehouses. This 
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supervision under the present law in France, which may be considered typi- 
eal of all, consists of an inquiry into the character of the person or corpora- 
tion wishing to enter the business, the amount of capital paid in, ete., before 
license is granted, and the exaction of a bond to insure compliance with the 
law. The license is issued by prefectoral decree, issued by and with the ad- 
vice of the local chamber of commerce. The amount of the bond is fixed by 
the same local governmental machinery within the limits of 20,000 franes as a 
minimum and 100,000 frances as a maximum, prescribed by national statutes. 
This bond may consist in whole or in part of money, Government bonds, or 
bonds listed on the Bourse, or in a first mortgage on the warehouse buildings. 
Proprietors of these warehouses can loat. money upon the security of the 
merchandise stored with them, or issue negotiable receipts and warrants as 
stated above. In practice a warehouseman rarely takes advantage of his 
right to advance money, but contents himself with the care and preservation 
of the goods placed in his custody and the issue of such certificates of owner- 
ship and warrants as may be required. 


THE FRENCH LAW RELATING TO WAREHOUSE CERTIFICATES. 


That part of the French law of May 28, 1858, is so clear in its statement 
of what these certificates and warrants must contain, and the rights that they 
represent, that I cannot do better than quote them at length: 


Art. I. ‘* Receipts issued to owners of goods stored in warehouses must indieate the 
name, profession and residence of said owners ; also the nature of the merchandise, and all 
information necessary to establish the identity and value of the said merchandire. 

Art. Il. To each receipt is annexed a security certificate called a ‘ warrant,’ which 
should contain the same data as the receipt. 

Art. II[. Receipts and warrants can be transferred by endorsement, either separately 
or together. 

Art. IV. The endorsement of a warrant separated from a receipt is a security to the 
lender to the extent of the merchandise covered by the warrant. 

The endorsement of a receipt conveys to the grantee the right to dispose of the mer- 
chandise, provided that when the warrant is not transferred with the receipt, he will pay the 
amount guaranteed by the warrant, or will permit it to be paid out of the proceeds of the 
sale of the merchandise. 

Art. V. The endorsement of a warrant separated from a receipt should also indicate 
the total amount, capital and interest, of the loan guaranteed, the date of its expiration, 
and the name, profession, and residence of the creditor. 

The first grantee of the warrant should have the endorsement, with all its declarations, 
registered immediately on the books of the warehouse company. The registration of the 
endorsement must be noted on the warrant. 

Art. VI. The holder of a receipt separated from a warrant can pay the amount loaned 
on the warrant before maturity. 

If the holder is not known, or, being known, is not in agreement with the debtor as to 
the conditions of payment before maturity, the total amount, including interest for the 
whole term of credit, may be paid to the warehouse authorities, who become responsible 
for the payment of the loan, and the merchandise can be :iberated. 

Art. VII. In default of payment at maturity, the holder of a warrant separated from a 
receipt eight days after protest, without any legal formality, can sell at public sale the mer- 
chandise involved. 

In case the first endorser has satisfied the warrant, he can sell the merchandise involved 
eight days after maturity of the warrant without giving formal legal notice to the holder of 
the receipt. 

Art. VIII. The creditor is paid from the proceeds of the sale directly, without legal for- 
mality, by privilege and in preference to all other creditors, without deduction, except of 
1. Internal-revenue taxes, octroi, and customs duties. 
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2. Expenses of sale, of storage, and those incurred for the preservation of the mer- 
chandise. If the bolder of the receipt does not appear after the sale, the excess, after the 
holder of the warrant is paid, is turned over to the warehouse authorities, as in Article VI. 

Art. IX. A holder of a warrant has no recourse against the borrower or the endorsers 
of the same, except after he has exercised his rights in the merchandise covered by the war- 
rant, and then only when the proceeds of the sale are not sufficient to liquidate the amount 
of the loan. 

A holder of a warrant in all cases loses his right of recourse against the endorsers if he 
does not sell the merchandise in the month which follows the date of the protest. 

Art. X. Holders of receipts and warrants, in case of damage by fire, etc., have thesame 
rights and privileges in regard to the insurance indemnities as to the merchandise insured.’’ 


In many of the cities of France warehouses are owned by the municipality 
and conducted by the Chamber of Commerce, under the same statutes and 
in the same general manner as are those belonging to private persons or cor- 
porations, and the same method of converting the merchandise into bank- 
able collateral is followed. 


WAREHOUSE WARRANTS AS COLLATERAL FOR BANK LOANS. 


The warrant of one of these warehouses has an advantage over the ordi- 
nary commercial paper given it by statute, inasmuch as it may be discounted 
at the Bank of France or any of its branches upon the one signature of the 
debtor, while two signatures are required by law upon all other paper. 

It will be seen that the French laws require the authorities to look into 
the organization of all warehouses to the extent of assuring themselves that 
they are in responsible hands; that their capital is all paid in; and that their 
bonds for honest administration are given for an equitable amount, propor- 
tioned to the business to be done and based upon valuable assets. In view 
of these provisions it would seem that receipts and warrants for merchandise, 
fully insured against fire and appraised by trusted brokers, should furnish 
French bankers as secure collateral for loans as could well be desired. 


LOANS TO FARMERS ON THE SECURITY OF THEIR PRODUCTsS. 


In most startling contrast to the above abundantly safeguarded method 
of making loans on merchandise, our sister Republic of France has another, 
lately put in operation, that would delight the heart of the most ultra popu- 
list of the agricultural class. This is so ably described and commented upon 
by Mr. John M. Covert, our Consul at Lyons, France, in his report to the De- 
partment of State, that I take the liberty of quoting it in full: 


‘* There is another establishment in this part of France which loans money to farmers 
on their products, but it has no warehouse. It is called the Bank of the Agricultural Syn- 
dicate, or the Farmers’ Alliance. The Government advanced 40,000,000 francs ($8,000,000, 
in round numbers) as a nest egg for this bank. The money was idle in the Bank of France, 
having been placed there by the Government. It consisted of sums that the Government 
had received from various sources, a part of it being unclaimed bank deposits, bequests 
which had never been claimed by heirs, or gifts which had never reached the parties 
or were never employed for the purposes for which they were destined, and which 
escheated to the Government. As there was no fund to which the money could prop- 
erly be credited, the Government deposited it in the Bank of France and finally placed 
40,000,000 francs of it to the credit of the agricultural societies of France, as a fund 
for the organization of farmers’ banks. The condition upon which this money can be 
used for the capital of a bank is that the farmers will raise fifty per cent. of the proposed 
capitalization. These banks now exist in nearly every agricultural region in France, and 
new ones are frequently being started. During the last year, the sums loaned to farmers 
on their products aggregated $971,538.50, at 31¢ per cent. interest. 
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The farmer is permitted to borrow sixty per cent. of the value of the wine he may have 
in his cellar or the grain in his barn, as seen and certified to by an officer of the 
bank. He is permitted to hold the goods as long as he can pay the interest. This is 
a very important matter in the case of some kinds of wine, which improve with time. 
Instances are cited where a farmer borrowed money on his Beaujolais wine, which was 
worth only thirty francs ($5.79) per barrel, but which he sold a year later for sixty 
francs ($11.58), receiving just double what he would have been compelled to accept when 
his wine was made. The operation of these farmers’ banks has caused considerable 
dismay among the large wine merchants, who were in the habit of buying large quantities 
of new wine and holding it for the improvement that time generally works upon certain 
brands. But there is only a limited number of producers who can benefit by this operation, 
as there are but a few brands of wine which improve with time. The farmer who attempts 
to hold his corn or wheat or wool on borrowed money must take the same chances that the 
man takes who buys on margins, and will often come out of the transaction in worse con- 
dition than if he had sold at ruling prices when his product was ready for market.”’ 


REGULATION OF WAREHOUSING IN GERMANY AND OTHER EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. 


Germany does not appear to have any national law governing warehouses 
and warehouse receipt issues throughout the Empire at all corresponding to 
that prevailing in France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, etc., just described, ex- 
cept, as stated, in Alsace-Lorraine, where it exists as a French law, made prior 
to the German occupation, and in Bremen, where the laws extant before the 
inclusion of that city into the German Empire still prevail. As the method 
pursued in Bremen is on the same general lines as that described as enforced 
in France, it willneed no special mention here. In the other parts of Germany 
the value of the receipt issued for stored goods depends entirely upon the 
faith of the money lender in the integrity of the warehouseman who holds 
the collateral, and in this particular the conditions do not differ greatly from 
those obtaining in this country, except for the power that customs long held 
have in enforcing responsibility and increasing faith in existing institutions. 
In some of the cities itis true that an effort is made to inquire into the condi- 
tions under which a warehouse is to start business, and if these are not satis- 
factory license is refused and in some the warehouses are conducted by the 
municipality, but in none are bonds for proper adwinistration required or de- 
finite lines laid down for the regulation of the business. 

Warehoused merchandise of marketable character is readily and largely 
converted into collateral in Belgium by its storage in the name of one of the 
many private bankers of repute, who either advances the money required or 
issues in his own name a warrant showing an itemized statement of the goods, 
values, etc., which, when properly endorsed with the owner’s promise to pay, 
is discountable at the National Bank. This course is taken for the reason 
that the laws give no special lien on goods as collateral when stored in the 
name of the debtor. The National Bank issues a statement from time to time, 
showing articles of merchandise upon which warrants will be discounted and 
the proportion of the adjudged value of each that will be advanced. This 
does not, however, preclude advances upon articles not enumerated, but 
places them outside of the favored class for special treatment. 

The same general method prevails in Russia, where, however, the ware- 
houseman is substituted for the banker, and the Government prescribes the 
maximum percentage of value that can be loaned. 

In the Netherlands a considerable business is done in advancing money 
on stored merchandise not only by the Netherlands Bank but by private 
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bankers and banking institutions. This is accomplished through the two lat- 
ter classes of money lenders by an arrangement between the owner, the 
banker and the warehouseman, by which absolute title to the goods is in- 
vested in the bank. The Netherlands Bank requires, however, of all ware- 
houses, except those of the Dutch Trading Company and the municipalities, 
whose receipts are received without question: 

That the borrower must be known; that applications for loans must be 
accompanied by an estimate of value furnished by an acceptable broker; 
that the merchandise must be transferred to the bank; that the receipt must 
be issued by a warehouse having with the bank a guaranty deposit. 

In the other nations of Continental Europe and Asia, from which consular 
reports have been received, loans are made on non-negotiable receipts issued by 
the warehouse having custody of the goods in the name of the person or in- 
stitution advancing the money, or by bankers, who require the goods stored 
in their own warehouse, or in warehouses controlled by them, or in some 
cases by the warehouseman having the goods in-custody. 

It is to be regretted that the ‘‘ Special Consular Reports” upon ‘‘ Stored 
Goods as Collateral for Loans” does not include a full report of the methods 
that obtain in the great dock warehouses of the Thames, in and near Lon- 
don, and it is a matter of surprise that no report whatever from that chief 
mart of the world’s merchandise is found in this otherwise very complete 
publication. We may, however, obtain a fairly representative view of the 
system in force there from the reports of the consuls at Bradford, Liverpool, 
Hull, Manchester, New Castle and Plymouth. According to these there ex- 
ist in English cities two systems of procedure in the negotiation of loans on 
stored merchandise, both of which are apparently used largely, and both of 
which depend upon public confidence in the warehouseman for success. 
Where the merchandise is in customs warehouses, controlled by civil-service 
employees, the medium of exchange is usually a negotiable warehouse receipt 
ealled a dock warrant, which from the fact of Government control is as nego- 
tiable as a bill of exchange or a check. The property enumerated in these 
warrants passes with the warrant when properly endorsed, and is deliverable 
to its holder upon presentation and the payment of duties, fees, ete., that 
may be due, so that in case of default at maturity of loan the banker ean, 
without further authority, obtain possession and dispose of the goods to meet 
his claim. When the merchandise is in other than customs warehouses it is 
usual, but not invariable, for the banker who advances the money to require 
the issue of a non-negotiable receipt for the goods in his own name, upon 
which, and the properly drawn obligation of the borrower, the loan is made. 
This method greatly assists the owner in selling his wares and the banker in 
releasing such portion of them as may be sold by a partial payment on the 
part of the one and a simple order of delivery on the part of the other, 
whereas partial deliveries can only be safely made in case of a dock warrant 
upon the presentation of the warrant to the warehouseman for endorsement 
of the deliveries thereon. 

It appears that the common law of Scotland formerly made delivery neces- 
sary to the completion of every contract involving change in the ownership 
of movable goods. It was, however, altered in 1893 in the case of contracts 
for sales but not in cases where goods are transferred for purposes of security. 
Warehouse warrants and delivery orders are, therefore, not legally negotiable 
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papers in that country in the sense that bills of exchange or the dock war- 
rants of England are. The person holding one of these papers, in order to 
| protect his interests, must take possession of the goods, either through actual 
| delivery or, constructively, through notice to the warehouseman, who usually 
) completes the transfer by taking up the old and issuing a new warrant in the 
f name of the transferee. It follows from the above that loans are made in Scot- 
land on non-negotiable receipts issued on the order of the owner in the name 
of the party with which he negotiates the loan. An excellent example of how 
customs may override law, even when established by decisions of the courts, 
is given in the report of Samuel M. Taylor, Consul at Glasgow, on the Iron 
Warrant System, which I quote in full: 





‘* There is a delivery order which is in vogue particularly in the West of Scotland, the 
seat of the great iron market and the principal Scotch iron works. The ironmasters grant 
warrants somewhat as follows: 

I will deliver (so many tons of iron of a specified brand) to any person who shall lodge 
this document with me after a certain date. 

It is a warrant in favorof the bearer. These warrants are very much used, particularly 
in Glasgow, and pass from hand to hand without endorsement. A warrant may pass through 
Hl fifty hands before it comes to the man who actually goes to the ironmaster and takes deliv- 
ery of the iron. These warrants are treated in practice as if they were negotiable instru- 
ments, although in strict law and according to the old Scotch authorities they are not so. 
They are used, and enormous transactions depend upon their validity by the existing 
custom among merchants. Ironmasters, for their own interests, raise no questions as to 
| their validity, and in that way these warrants are effectual.”’ 





The practice of advancing from fifty to eighty per cent. of the appraised 
value, according to the staple character of the goods, for a period of three 
months, at the regular interest charged on commercial paper, plus a small 
i commission, is usual in all of the countries considered. 

The consular reports are usually silent as to the volume of loans of the 
} character under consideration, but if we are to take the statement made that 
in Austria-Hungary they amount to $40,000,000 annually as a fair indicator 
for the remaining States of Europe, the aggregate of such transactions must 
amount to a considerable sum. 


LOANS ON STORED MERCHANDISE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the United States loans upon stored merchandise are effected in vari- 
ous ways as to detail, all, however, depending in the first instance upon the 
faith of the lender in the integrity of the owner, but ultimately on the re- 
sponsibility of the warehouse management where the merchandise collateral 
is stored. Probably the safest and most expeditious of these methods for all 
concerned, first having a responsible warehouseman to hold the collateral, is 
that by which a non-negotiable receipt for the goods is issued in the name of 
the lender, which then by the terms of the borrower’s note becomes the lend- 
er’s title to the collateral in case of default and evidence as well of the ware- 
houseman’s responsibility to him. By arrangement between the parties to 
the loan this method readily facilitates the sale of the hypothecated property 
in small lots, the borrower paying a part of his indebtedness and the lender 
releasing a certain quantity of the goods by an order on the warehouse. 
Negotiable receipts are also issued in many of our cities and accepted in 
limited quantity from well-known holders by banks. Warehouses often make 
the loan to the owner on this kind of receipt and then use it as a collateral to 
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borrow upon. In this case the trust of the bank in the warehouseman must 
be of a fourfold nature: 

1st. As the holder of the goods represented by the receipt. 

2d. As the holder of the collateral upon which his own loan is made. 

3d. As the appraiser of the merchandise. 

4th. As the judge of the amount that can be safely loaned upon it. 

This way of using the warehouse receipts prevails, I understand, princi- 
pally in the warehousing of cotton and certain cold-storage goods. 

Another and a very interesting method lately coming into vogue, especi- 
ally in the warehousing of the bulkier class of merchandise, such as cotton, 
rice, lumber, pig iron and machinery, builders’ supplies, etc., deserves a more 
extended description. A warehousing company finds an owner of a lot of pig 
iron, for instance, who has no immediate sale for it and who is in want of 
money. This pig iron is on the premises of the owner and cannot be moved 
without comparatively large expense. After inquiry into the owner’s charac- 
ter and financial standing, the warehouseman rents from him the portion of 
ground upon which the pig iron rests by means of a formal lease, and, con- 
stituting it a warehouse, appoints from the neighborhood a person judged 
competent and places him in charge of it, first bonding him in a guaranty 
company for the faithful discharge of duty. A negotiable warehouse receipt 
is then issued to the owner for the pig iron, showing quantity and quality, 
upon which, after it has received the indorsement of a surety company, he 
can negotiate a loan from one of a number of banking institutions that have 
entered into the arrangement. ‘The value of the goods is obtained from a 
certificate of inspection from an independent source considered competent. 
Here the collateral is left upon the premises of the owner, who is also the 
borrower, in charge of a servant of the warehouse, who is under bond in a 
corporate company, the sufficiency of the warehouse receipt is vouched for 
by another corporate company, and the loan is made by still another corpor- 
ate company. This method has been in successful operation for several years, 
and has proven of value to cotton mills and similar business institutions by 
enabling them to buy their year’s supply of cotton, wool, grain, ete., when 
the prices are down; and manufacturing contractors who by obtaining op- 
tions on large quantities of material used in their operations, for spot cash, 
are able to successfully compete for large jobs. As soon as the contract is 
awarded the options are closed, delivery made to the warehousing company, as 
illustrated above, and the bills paid largely from the proceeds of the negotia- 
ble receipt issued by them. These three methods, with slight variations, 
prevail in this country wherever stored merchandise is used as collateral. 

It would appear from the foregoing that a non-negotiable receipt for sta- 
ple products such as grain, cotton, wool, sugar, tea, coffee, flour, rice, to- 
bacco, whiskey, ete., butter, eggs, poultry, dressed meats, ete., properly 
stored, issued by a responsible warehouse in the name of the bank advancing 
the money, accompanied by the report of a trusted broker as to quality and 
value, should be a most excellent short commercial paper upon which seventy- 
five per cent. of the value could be safely loaned; better in security and the 
ease of collection in case of default than most of the single-name discount 
paper held by banks, especially in time of trouble. 
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LACK OF SYSTEMATIC SUPERVISION OF WAREHOUSES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


This country has, unfortunately, no method of inquiry into the character 
and financial responsibility of the man or company that desires to enter the 
warehouse business; no license to give him or them to show to the world that 
certain well-known provisions of law have been complied with; no require- 
ment of bond for the faithful performance of warehouse duty except as re- 
quired by the national Government on customs and internal revenue goods, 
and then only for the protection of the Government in the collection of taxes, 
and but few State laws defining and regulating the business, and those both 
incomplete and contradictory, to give the business the stability and standing 
that its importance demands. For the first time in the history of warehous- 
ing, however, a systematic, rational attempt is being made for the correction 
of this condition, a brief description of which may be interesting. 

The American Warehousmen’s Association, early in the year 1902, under- 
took the task of compiling the laws and decisions affecting warehouse man- 
agement. This has been done, and the resulting volume of about nine hun- 
dred octavo pages will soon be published. It also, at about the same time, 
made the request of the Department of State that has brought into existence 
the volume of consular reports the title of which heads this paper. It also, and 
perhaps more important than both these, has enlisted the hearty co opera- 
tion of the State Boards of Commissioners for promoting Uniformity of Legis- 
lation in the United States in its efforts to secure uniform statutes through- 
out the States and Territories relating to warehouse matters. As yet no de- 
finite plan for further procedure has been formally adopted, the association 
contenting itself for the present with a careful study of the situation, as de- 
veloped by the work of the past year, preparatory to writing a form of law 
to be submitted to the several Legislatures. ALBERT M. READ. 








To Fix SILVER RATIO.—Two of the three commissioners to initiate 
the project of bringing about an international agreement for fixing the 
ratio between silver and gold in countries on a silver basis, as provided in 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, have already been selected. They are 
Charles A. Conant, Treasurer of the Morton Trust Company of New York, 
and Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell University. 

The sundry civil bill appropriates $25,000 ‘‘to enable the President to 
co-operate through diplomatic channels with the Governments of Mexico, 
China, Japan and other countries’ toward bringing about such an agree- 
ment, in accordance with the reeommendation of the President. The plan 
was first proposed in a joint note submitted to the Department of State by 
Ambassador Aspiroz on behalf of the Mexican Government and by Minister 
Wu for China. This communication was transmitted to Congress by the 
President with a strong representation that provision be made for bringing 
about some agreement. 





AUSTRO-CHINESE BANK.—The Austro-Hungarian Governwent is support- 
ing a powerful financial and commercial syndicate which is arranging to es- 
tablish an Austro-Chinese bank at Tien-tsin with a capital of $4,800,000, to 
develop Austro-Hungarian trade with the Far East. 




















BUSINESS AND SPECULATION. 


The London ‘Statist’? has solemnly warned American financiers that 
every means should be taken to discourage speculation. Undoubtedly this 
is good advice, if speculation were a thing easily controlled. At all times 
every one is eager to make money by buying cheap and selling at a profit. 
The market is constantly scanned for opportunities. In dull times, such as 
have recently prevailed in foreign markets, the jobbers, it is said, go from one 
market to another seeking where they can secure the slightest chance for a 
profitable use for their money. 

Who are the proper ones to discourage speculation? The banks and loan- 
ers of money, whose especial province this would seem to be, are just as 
anxious as any one to use the money they have on hand. When good securi- 
ties are offered for loans they cannot very well refuse to make them. 

Speculation, however, is a large term and when used in the sense employed 
by ‘‘ The Statist’ it seems rather to refer to new and untried enterprises— 
even of these many are undoubtedly of a character to insure profit. The 
spirit of confidence which causes active dealings seems to grow up suddenly 
and disappear with equal rapidity. At the present time this spirit, although 
not so buoyant as it was a year ago, is still much more active than in Europe. 
The exports of the last few years both of produce and of merchandise have 
brought wealth to the country. This has encouraged the consumption of all 
kinds of luxuries and has increased the importation of foreign goods. Prices 
have attained a high level. The collection of large amounts of capital under 
the control of comparatively small numbers of men has made it feasible to 
carry on undertakings that a few years ago would have been inconceivable. 
Dealings in securities which were as a rule formerly carried on for securing 
the profit there might be in the rise or fall of a few points are now more often 
than formerly conducted not for any such immediate profit, but in order to 
obtain the control of great properties and corporations by the manipulation 
of which millions can be at once pocketed. While these greater transactions 
are progressing, all guarded with more or less secrecy, the smaller speculators 
strive to attach themselves and their fortunes to the winning side. ‘!n this 
business great gains and great losses are reported as occurring, and yet there 
seems to be no serious injury to the general business of the country. That 
goes on as usual, apparently unaffected by the operations of contending 
financial giants. 

There is no doubt much that is tictitious or made for the occasion in the 
huge figures that these deals seem toinvolve. Great bank credits are created, 
and the results swell the clearings, but they may not greatly alter the reserves 
of cash which form the margins of these deals. Where profits and losses are 
of less importance than the control of property, while individuals may suffer, 
yet the general public is not much affected. Foreigners watching the busi- 
ness of the United States are apt to fix their eyes on these great deals and the 
perturbations they cause in the narrow seas of Wall Street, and lose sight of 
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the steady currents of production and manufacture that go on unceasingly 
under the encouraging conditions that now prevail. More money has prob- 
ably been lost and wasted by the coal strike than has been lost in any of the 
great battles between railroad magnates. At least, although prices go up and 
down on paper, when railroads and corporations are the prizes fought for, no 
property is destroyed or diminished in efficiency. The railroads are traversed 
by their rolling stock, the trains run regularly, increasing their earnings, the 
manufactories continue to turn out their products, the raw materials are 
secured for new manufactures, nothing is interrupted by the great battle of 
the bulls and bears to obtain control of a few more shares. Moreover, this 
kind of speculation must cease some time when the control of the properties 
is secured by one or another set of men. The small stockholder does not care 
very much. The great discontent in some cases at least has been due not to 
serious loss, but because some stockholders have been shut out without 
receiving a sufficient share of profits. 

But even if speculation were sure to bring disaster, and to put an end to 
prosperity sooner than otherwise might happen, the impossibility of stopping 
it must be more or less realized. Moreover, even under the most favorable 
conditions, there is more or less discontent, and the ups and downs of busi- 
ness are preferable to the monotony of a long prevalence of one kind of 
fortune. 

The history of business shows that the fluctuation of prices, which is the 
basis of speculation, will always prevail and continue to tempt men to the 
risks which cannot always be favorably terminated. The disastrous spec- 
ulation in the past has been with railroads in process of construction that 
had not yet developed a business, through sections of the country as yet 
unpopulated. The present speculation is with railroads which can earn 
money, whatever the fate of the speculators who manipulate their stocks. 
The same remarks apply to other species of property dealt in. In fact, the 
speculation of the present period although it may redistribute and change the 
possession of property, does not tend to destroy or depreciate it, and does not 
necessarily have any tendency to depreciate the wealth of the country. Per- 
haps it becomes safer and less injurious because of the very magnitude of the 
amounts involved. 

When we compare some of the speculations which have been indulged in 
abroad with those which have recently attracted attention here, there seems 
to be less solidity of foundation and more disregard paid to the ultimate value 
of the property. Thespeculation in mining shares in South Africa, the opera- 
tions of Whitaker Wright and others in London, all seem to point to a greater 
love for the game for its own sake than here. The properties forming the 
basis of speculation here seem to be kept better in hand and in paying condi- 
tion by the principal speculators. In other words, there seems to have been 
in the speculations of our great financiers a due regard to the ultimate value 
of the investment notwithstanding the apparent wildness of some operations 
where control was aimed at. 

In conclusion the speculation in other countries seems less reasonable than 
that which goes on in our own, because we know less about the details of the 
properties involved. The temperaments and customs of men differ according 
to their environments. 




















BOND SECURITY FOR GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS, 


The defeat of the Aldrich bill in the shape in which it was presented was. 
not altogether an evil. The principle of the measure permitting all public: 
moneys alike both those from customs and those from internal revenue to be 
deposited with the banks, and insofar modifying the worst feature of the 
independent Treasury system, was in the best line of reform. But the reten- 
tion of the antiquated system of requiring special bond security for the public 
moneys and at the same time requiring that interest should be paid on them, 
would have defeated the usefulness of the measure. 

The banks find little enough profit in the use of public moneys to obtain 
which they have to deposit United States bonds. It would be but little more 
profitable for them to avail themselves of the privileges given to deposit cer- 
tain classes of securities other than United States bonds. The competition 
to obtain these securities would force them to premiums as prohibitive of 
profit as those prevailing on United States bonds. To require the banks in 
addition to pay interest would wipe out the slight profit they now obtain on 
public moneys deposited with them. Banks may be required to give security 
or to pay interest, but not both. 

The objection to deposits of public money ottes security is that banks 
with political influence might receive deposits greater than their real strength 
warranted. It is of course very difficult to determine what the real strength 
of a bank may be. A bank of small capital and in a section where there was 
a chance for a good business might, if well managed, safely use and pay inter- 
est on an amount of public money entirely disproporticned to its capital. In 
fact, a good management could in a favorable locality build up a good busi- 
ness with nothing but public money. It would, however, have to be a much 
more cautious business than could be conducted with deposits of an ordinary 
character. It would be a bank with practically one depositor who by draw- 
ing for his whole deposit at once could bring the institution to a standstill. 
Such a deposit could not be made on ordinary conditions. The ability of any 
bank to meet the demand of any depositor at any time depends on the fact 
that the amount of any one deposit bears a comparatively small proportion 
to the whole amount of the deposits. Few or none of the numerous deposi- 
tors are likely to draw for their whole deposit at once, but in the ordinary 
running of a bank as many depositors increase their accounts as diminish 
them. 

The amount of public moneys which can be safely placed in any bank 
should not much exceed the amount deposited by the average depositor. 
Then the bank would be prepared to meet the demands of the Government 
from its reserves without notice just the same as it met those of any other 
depositor. This should be the rule where no security is required and no. 
interest is paid. If interest is paid on public moneys, then the amount depos- 
ited might be somewhat larger, as large as the average amounts of deposits 
on which interest is paid to the ordinary depositor. Usually in smaller - 
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banks when interest is paid on deposits there is some understanding that the 
money is to be left a certain time or that notice of withdrawal shall be given 
by the depositor. Considerations of this kind should govern the deposit of 
public moneys with banks of the average capital and deposits. But it is we’l 
known that as the capital and deposit line of a bank increase the greater its 
reserve power becomes. A bank with ordinary deposits amounting to $1,000, - 
000 could more safely handle $200,000 of public moneys than a bank with 
$100,000 deposits could handle $10,000. 

In the days of the pet banks, after the public moneys were removed from 
the Bank of the United States, the banks demanded deposits from the Gov- 
ernment more on account of their weakness than their strength, just as many 
incompetents ask for and often obtain Government salaries, because they are 
poor and need them. 

With a due regard to the strength of a bank as determined by its average 
business, there is no reason why a small bank should not be trusted with 
public moneys as well as a large one. 

With these precautions there is no reason to believe that public moneys 
deposited without security would not be as safe in the banks selected as are 
ordinary individual deposits in those banks. The requirement of the payment 
of interest would check many demands to be made depositories, and there 
might be cases where small amounts might be deposited for special purposes 
without the payment of interest. The convenience of the Government and 
the character of the drafts to be made would have much to do with the selee- 
tion of the depositories. 

The independent Treasury should not be abolished; the law as to the use 
of the banks as public depositories should be permissive only. There may 
be times when it would be both expedient and wise to keep all the money in 
the Treasury, but the permission to use the banks would prevent the danger- 
ous locking up of money. It is hardly to be expected, however, that Congress 
will shake off its fear that prejudice may be excited by permitting public 
moneys to be deposited without security given by the banks, although one 
would think the requiring them to pay interest sufficient guarantee that no 
undue favor was shown to the bankers. 








EXPORT OF SILVER COINS FROM NICARAGUA PROHIBITED.—Consul A. L. 
M. Gottschalk sends from San Juan del Norte, February 26, 1903, translation 
of a recent decree, which provides: 


The President of the Republic, considering that there has been no possi- 
ble means of counteracting the export of coined silver, whose exit from the 
country injures the public treasury, and, further, considering that lack of cir- 
culation of the above-mentioned silver currency is the chief cause of the de- 
preciation of national paper currency, and, with the object of establishing a 
fixed relative value for both the currencies aforesaid. decrees: 

From the date of publication of this decree, the exportation of coined sil- 
ver shall be prohibited; in consequence, it shall be considered as contraband 
and come within the scope of the law for such offenses. 





NEw RESERVE CitTIEs.—The Comptroller of the Currency has designated 
Dubuque, lowa, and Wichita, Kansas, as reserve cities under the provision 
of the new act permitting cities of 25,000 population to be so designated. 
Heretofore a population of at least 50,000 was required. 

















BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINR’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,”’ included in this 
Department. 


LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS—WHEN NOT LIABLE AFTER SALE OF STOCK. 
Supreme Court of the United States, January 19. 


GEORGE H. EARLE, JR., RECEIVER OF THE CHESTNUT STREET NATIONAL BANK 

vs. SUSAN CARSON, 

Where a stockholder in a National bank has made a bona fide sale of his stock, and has per- 
formed every duty which the law imposes on him in order to secure a transfer on the 
registry of the bank, he ceases to be liable as a stockholder. 

The liability does not continue merely because at the time of the transfer the reserve of 
the bank was below the amount required by law, and such fact was known to the seller 
of the stock. 

Nor does the liability continue merely because the person to whom the stock is sold is at the 
time insolvent, and unable to respond to an assessment, when such fact is known tothe 
seller. 


In error to the circuit court of appeals for the third cireuit to review a 
judgment which affirmed a judgment of the trial court in favor of defendant 
in a suit to enforce the liability of a shareholder in a National bank. 

When the Chestnut Street National Bank of Philadelphia suspended pay- 
ment and its doors were closed, there stood on the stock register ten shares in 
the name of the defendant in error. A call having been made by the Comp- 
troller for the sum of the double liability, this suit was commenced to recover 
the amount. The defense was: First, that prior to the suspension of the 
bank the defendant had, in good faith, sold the stock standing in her name 
for a full market price, which had been paid her; second, that, in consumma- 
tion of such sale, she had, by her agent, delivered to the proper officer of the 
bank in its banking house, at the place where such transfers were made, the 
stock certificate, with an adequate power of attorney to make the transfer, 
and requested that the stock be transferred; third, that the officer of the 
bank said that the transfer would be made as requested, and the defendant 
was ignorant of the fact that the officer had failed to discharge his duty; 
fourth, that, as the defendant had done everything which the law required 
her to do to secure the transfer, she had ceased to be a stockholder, and was 
not responsible. 

In submitting the case to the jury the court instructed: First, that the 
presence of the name of the defendant on the stock register created a pre- 
sumption of liability. This, however, the jury was informed, was not con- 
elusive, but might be rebutted. Such rebuttal, the court charged, would re- 
sult if it was proved that the defendant had made a bona fide sale of her 
stock, and had, at the proper time and place, handed to the proper officer of 
the bank a power to transfer the same, although the officer of the bank had 
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neglected to fulfil his dnty in the premises. Second, after charging fully and 
accurately as to the proof essential to show a bona fide sale of stock in a Na- 
tional bank, the court having, during the trial, applied a like rule in passing 
on the admissibility of evidence, instructed the jury if the evidence estab- 
lished that a sale of such character had been made while the bank was a go- 
ing concern, the defendant would not be liable, because, unknown to her, the 
bank was, at the time of the sale, in fact insolvent. And the same principle 
was applied to the unknown insolvency of the person to whom the stock was 
sold. There was verdict and judgment for the defendant, which was affirmed 
by the circuit court of appeals; thereupon this writ of error was prosecuted. 

Mr. Justice WHITE delivered the opinion of the court: 

Treating the facts as foreclosed by the verdict, the circuit court of ap- 
peals held that the trial court rightly instructed that the presumption of lia- 
bility begotten by the presence of the name on the stock register would be 
rebutted if the jury found the fact to be that a bona fide sale of the stock had 
been made, and that the defendant had performed every duty which the law 
imposed on her in order to secure a transfer on the registry of the bank. 
The correctness of this ruling is not open to controversy (Matteson vs. Dent, 
176 U. 8. 521; Whitney vs. Butler, 118 U. 8S. 655). 

But it is urged the court erroneously assumed the bona fides of the sale 
to have been concluded by the verdict, since the trial court mistakenly re- 
fused to instruct the jury that the sale of the stock, though in every other 
respect lawful, could not be so treated by the jury if, as a matter of fact, it 
was found that at the time of the sale, to the knowledge of the defendant, 
the reserve of the bank was below the limit fixed by law. (Rev. Stat. 5191, 
U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3486.) ‘Tosustain this contention it is argued that, 
by operation of law, wken the reserve of a National bank falls below the 
maximum provided in the statute, every transfer of stock made by a person 
having knowledge of the fact creates a legal presumption of bad faith, and, 
therefore, in the event of the future suspension of the bank, avoids the trans- 
action. But the statute creates no presumption of inability to continue busi- 
ress as a consequence of the reduction of the reserve below the legal require- 
ment. On the contrary, the statute expressly contemplates the continuance 
of business by a bank, although its reserve may have fallen below the stand- 
ard, since it merely forbids the making by a bank of certain enumerated 
transactions during the period when the reserve is impaired. 

Whether the provisions just referred to are mandatory or directory, we 
are not called upon to determine, but certainly, in either event, they clearly 
refute the construction of the statute which would be necessary in order to 
sustain the proposition. True, the law confers authority on the Comptroller, 
in his discretion, to require a bank, whose reserve has fallen below the legal 
limit, to restore the reserve within thirty days, and moreover gives power to 
the Comptroller, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to ap- 
point a Receiver when the bank fails to comply, after the thirty days, with 
the demand made. These provisions, however, but add cogency to the view 
that it cannot be implied that the mere reduction of the reserve below the 
legal limit, as a matter of law, suspends the business of a bank, or, what 
would be tantamount thereto, affects with a legal presumption of bad faith 
all transactions made with or concerning the bank during the period while 
the reserve is impaired. 
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2. The proposition which arises under this head is that it was erroneously 
ruled that the insolveney of the bank when the sale of stock was made was 
irrelevant unless the fact of insolvency was known to the seller, and the sale 
was made to avoid impending liability—that is, in contemplation of insol- 
vency. Itis undisputed that at the date when the stock was sold the doors 
of the bank were open, and it had not failed in business. Hence, the propo- 
sition is this: Although a National bank has not suspended payment, all sales 
of its stock, whatever may be the good faith with which they are made, are 
void if it develops that at the date of the sale the assets of the bank, if they 
had been then realized on, would have been insufficient to pay its debts. 
The proposition is supported by what is assumed to be the essential nature of 
a stockholder in a National bank and the time when such liability, by opera- 
tion of law, becomes irrevocably fixed. Passing for a moment an analysis of 
the premises upon which the argument proceeds, let us determine the result 
to which it necessarily leads. Proceeding to do so, it becomes clear that the 
effect of maintaining the argument would be to virtually prevent the exer- 
cise of the power to transfer stock ‘‘ like other personal property,” which the 
statute gives in express terms. (Rev. Stat. 5159, U. 8. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 
3461.) That such would be the result if the validity of every sale of stock 
depended, not upon the good faith of the seller, but upon the condition 
of the bank as subsequently developed is, we think, obvious. Certainly, it 
cannot in reason be said that the power would exist to sell stock like any 
other personal property if, before the power could be exercised, the seller 
must examine the affairs of the bank, marshal its assets and liabilities in order 
to form an accurate judgment as to the precise condition of the bank. But 
it has long since been pointed out (First Nat. Bank vs. Lanier, 11 Wall. 377, 
20 L. ed. 174), that— 

‘‘ The power to transfer their stock is one of the most valuable franchises 
conferred by Congress on banking associations. Without this power, it can 
readily be seen the value of the stock would be greatly lessened, and, obvi- 
ously, whatever contributes to make the shares of stock a safe mode of in- 
vestment, and easily convertible, tends to enhance their value. It is not less 
the interest of the shareholder than the public, that the certificate represent- 
ing his stock should be in a form to secure public confidence, for without this 
he could not negotiate it to any advantage. 

It is in obedience to this requirement that stock certificates of all kinds 
have been construed in a way to invite the confidence of business men, so 
that they have become the basis of commercial transactions in all the large 
cities of the country, and are sold in open market the same as other securi- 
ties. Although neither in form nor character negotiable paper, they approxi- 
mate to it as nearly as practicable.” 

And in the same ease (p. 376, L. ed. p. 374), attention was called to the 
fact that the purpose of Congress in making the certificates transferable had 
been clearly manifested by the repeal, in adopting the National Banking Act 
of 1864 (13 Stat. at L. 99, chap. 106), of § 36 of the act of 1863 (12 Stat. at L. 
665, 675, chap. 58), which subjected any transfer of stock ina National bank 
to debts due to the bank by the seller of the stock. To maintain the propo- 
sition, then, would compel us to give an interpretation to the statute which 
would destroy one of its essential features, under the guise of giving effect to 
another provision of the same statute; in other words, to destroy the law 
3 
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under the pretext of enforcing it. But the controlling principle is that, when 
reasonably possible, a statute should be so interpreted as to harmonize all its 
requirements by giving effect to the whole. 

Moreover, when other parts of the statute are brought into view the 7e- 
ductio ad absurdum to which the proposition leads is additionally shown. 
Thus, it is provided (Rev. Stat. § 5242, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3517), 
that 

‘* All transfers of the notes, bonds, bills of exchange, or other evidences 
of debt owing toany National banking association, or all deposits to its credit ; 
all assignments of mortgages, sureties on real estate, or of judgments or de- 
erees in its favor; all deposits of money, bullion, or other valuable thing for 
its use, or for the use of any of the shareholders or creditors; and all pay- 
ments of money to either, made after the commission of an act of insolvency, 
or in contemplation thereof, made with a view to prevent the application of 
its assets in the manner prescribed by this chapter, or with a view to the pref- 
erence of one creditor to another except in payment of its circulating notes, 
shall be utterly null and void.” | 

This, by a negative affirmative, establishes the validity of ail contracts, 
otherwise lawful, made by the bank concerning its assets before its failure, 
albeit at the time such contracts were made the bank was insolvent, unless the 
contracts come within the restrictions which the section imposes—that is, 
those entered into after the commission of an act of insolvency or in contem- 
plation thereof, or made with a view to prevent the application of the assets 
of the bank in the manner prescribed by law, or with the purpose of giving 
a preference to one creditor over another. If the proposition were sustained 
it would thus come to pass that the power of stockholders to freely transfer 
their stock like any other personal property would be burdened witha restric- 
tion arising from the unknown insolvency of the bank, while such limitation 
would not apply to any other contract concerning the property or affairs of 
the bank. This would be to hold that the statute had conferred the lesser 
freedom of contract where it was its avowed purpose to give the greater. It 
would, besides, require us to say that a limitation resulting from unknown 
insolvency was made effective upon a stockholder in transferring his stock, 
when such restriction was not made operative on the bank and its officers 
when they entered into contracts. But this would cause the unknown insol- 
vency to restrict the power of the person less likely to be aware of its exist- 
ence, and to cause it not to be controlling where knowledge was most apt to 
obtain. 

Taking into view the whole act—the provision conferring the power to 
transfer stock; the one already referred to, which avoids contracts made in 
contemplation of insolvency; the authority conferred upon the Comptroller 
to constantly test the condition of a National bank; the right given him to 
suspend the business of such bank when the exigencies of its situation require 
it; and the double liability imposed on the registered stockholders—we think 
it results that the power to transfer stock, like other personal property, is not 
limited by the mere fact that at the time of the transfer the bank, which was 
a going concern, was insolvent in the sense that its assets, if liquidated, 
would not discharge its liabilities, unless it be shown that the seller was 
aware of the fact, and had sold his stock to avoid the double liability which 
was impending. 
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Let us come, however, to consider the matter in the light of authority. 
It is clear that the assertion that the power to transfer the stock was limited 
by the unknown insolvency of the bank rests, not upon any express provision 
of the statute, but is deduced from mere implications which it is deemed 
must be drawn from the statute as a whole. But the settled rule hitherto 
eunciated by this court, in accord with the rule obtaining in the English 
courts is, that, where an express power is given to transfer stock, such power 
may not be rendered nugatory by implication. This general principle, how- 
ever, is, by the decisions of this court, subjected to a limitation which does 
not prevail in England; that is, that the exercise of the power to transfer 
stock in a National bank is controlled by the rules of good faith applicable 
to other contracts. The qualification just stated gives no support to the 
proposition that where a sale of stock in a National bank is made in good 
faith, nevertheless the consequences of the sale are avoided if subsequently 
it develops that the bank was insolvent at the time of the transfer, in the 
sense that its assets were then unequal to the discharge of its liabilities, when 
such fact was unknown to the seller of the stock at the time of the sale. 
Without undertaking to refer to the numerous cases in which the subject 
has been variously considered since the adoption of the National Banking Act 
in 1863, we advert to some of the leading authorities. 

[The court here examined a number of cases. | 

The proposition under this head is that, as the person to whom the stock 
was sold in the case before us was in fact insolvent, and hence unable to re- 
spond to the double liability, the sale was void, although the fact of such in- 
solvency of the buyer was unknown to the seller. But this, in its last analy- 
sis, merely again reiterates the proposition which we have previously dis- 
posed of, since it but insists that the validity of the sale of the stock is to be 
tested, not by the good faith of the seller, but upon the unknown financial 
condition of the buyer. 

The rule on this subject was clearly stated in the passage which has al- 
ready been excerpted from Bowden vs. Johnson, 107 U. 8S. 251, where in de- 
clining to follow the English rule upholding a real, or out-and-out sale, even 
if the purpose was to avoid impending liability, the court said that ‘‘the 
transfer must not be to a person Known to be irresponsible, and collusively 
made, with the intent of escaping liability and defeating the rights given by 
the statute to creditors””—a principle which has been since expressly reiter- 
ated in Matteson vs. Dent, 176 U. 8S. 521, 531. Here, again, support for the 
proposition is sought to be derived from the concluding sentence in the pass- 
age from the opinion in Stuart vs. Hayden. 

But in any event the observation relied upon was not essential for the de- 
cision of the case of Stuart vs. Hayden, and moreover its meaning is clearly 
shown by the context of the opinion, in which the difference between the 
American and English rule is pointed out. 

When this is borne in mind it will be seen that the expression in Stuart vs. 
Hayden referred to but stated that difference, and, being taken in connection 
with other clauses of the opinion in that case, must be understood as imply- 
ing that a real, or out-and-out, transfer would not be adequate to relieve the 
seller from his liability as a stockholder if the sale was made by him to es- 
cape his impending liability, and to a person whom he knew, or had reason 
to know, was financially irresponsible. 
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As the views hitherto expressed are conclusive of the meaning of the act 
of Congress, we deem it unneccessary to refer to the many cases from State 
courts of last resort construing State statutes referred to in the argument. 

Affirmed. 


SUIT BY RECEIVER AGAINST STOCKHOLDER—AUTHORITY TO SUE—PRIOR 
| ACTION. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, Nov. 10, 1902. 
MCCLAIN Vs. RANKIN. 


Specific authority given by the Comptroller to the Receiver of a National bank to bring an 
action against a stockholder to recover an assessment is not withdrawn or affected by a 
subsequent general authority to compromise or sell all the claims or assets of the bank. 

An action brought by the Receiver of a National bank against a stockholder to enforce a 
compromise agreement entered into for the settlement of the stockholders’ liability for 
an assessment, but in which the Receiver took a voluntary nonsuit, is not a bar toa 
subsequent action to recover the assessment, the stockholder having failed to carry out 
the compromise agreeme t, nor did the Receiver’s action in commencing such suit cre- 
ate an estoppel against him. 





Before Gilbert, Ross, and Morrow, Circuit Judges. 

This was an action by the Receiver of the First National Bank of South 
Bend, Washington, to recover a delinquent assessment. The cause was tried 
before the court without a jury, and judgment was rendered against the de- 
fendant. 

GILBERT, C. J. (omitting part of the opinion): It is contended that it affir- 
matively appears from the evidence that the Receiver had no authority from 
the Comptroller of the Currency to bring the present action. It is not denied 
that the record shows that there was originally authority to commence such 
an action, but it is contended that, inasmuch as authority was given subse- 
quently to compromise the demand or to sell the same, it operated to retract 
the authority to sue. We think this assignment of error requires no extended 
discussion. The authority to bring the action was in no way curtailed or 
withdrawn by the authority to compromise or to sell the cause of action. 
The latter authority, so given, was a general power ‘‘ to compromise and com- 
pound or sell at private sale all of the assets of said bank,” including ‘‘claims 
due upon assessment of the capital stock.” It was an authority entirely con- 
sistent with the specific authority previously given to bring suit. The Re- 
ceiver had the power to take either course so permitted by the Comptroller. 

It is contended, further, that the present action was brought for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the compromise which had been agreed upon between the 
Receiver and the plaintiff in error at the time of the dismissal of the first ac- 
tion. It had been agreed as a compromise of said demand for said assess- 
ment that the plaintiff in error would convey to the Receiver certain lots in 
South Bend, Wash., as a payment of the sum of $415.83, $215.83 whereof 
was to pay an account due to the bank from one Morgan, and the remaining 
$200 was to be credited to the plaintiff in error on said assessment, and that 
thereafter the plaintiff in error would pay the remainder of his assessment in 
certain installments, all of which were to fall due within a year from the date 
of the compromise. It appeared that this agreement was not carried out by 
the plaintiff in error, except that he conveyed the lots to the Receiver and re- 
ceived the stipulated credit therefor. In order to enforce the compromise 
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the Receiver brought the action upon the agreement, but before proceeding 
to judgment he took a voluntary nonsuit, which he had the right todo. We 
cannot see how that proceeding affects his power to prosecute the present 
action. The plaintiff in error failed to carry out his part of the agreement. 
The Receiver has in the present action credited him with the $200 so paid on 
account. We find no error in the ruling of the trial court in denying to this 
agreement of compromise the effect of a bar to the present action. 

Equally without merit is the contention that the court erred in denying 
the motion of plaintiff in error for a judgment at the close of the trial, upon 
the ground that by instituting proceedings in the second action to enforce the 
compromise the Receiver had elected that remedy and had thereby waived 
his right to pursueanother. Thereis no question here of the right of election. 
Election refers to a choice between different forms of action based upon 
the same facts. These two actions relate to different states of fact. The 
former was brought to enforce an agreement of compromise. The Receiver 
took a nonsuit therein, possibly for the reason that, as the answer of the 
plaintiff in error inthe present action alleges, the compromise agreement had 
never been authorized or ratified by the Comptroller. But, whatever may 
have been the reason, the Receiver had the right to regard the compromise 
as abandoned, and to sue upon the assessment. He chose that course. He 
was not estopped to do so by reason of having instituted an action upon the 
compromise agreement. 


NOTICE TO INDORSER—WHEN SUFFICIENT. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, December 17, 1902. 
OAKLEY vs. CARR. 

Notice of dishonor of a promissory note is sufficient, if sent to the last indorser by the first 
mail the day following dishonor, even though such indorser is an agent for collection, 
merely, and he is entitled to one additional day to notify the indorser immediately pre- 
ceding him. 

Where such last indorser receives the notice of dishonor on Saturday, his notice tothe next 
prior endorser is timely if served on the following Monday. 

The notice served by the last indorser need not be actually prepared by him, but he may 
adopt and utilize for that purpose a notice sent him by the protesting officer, addressed 
to the next prior indorser. 


LOBINGIER, C.: This is an action ona promissory note executed and deliv- 
ered by one U. O. Anderson, of Seward, Neb., to defendant in error, who is a 
resident of Lincoln, and who, before maturity of the note, indorsed it in 
blank and sold it to plaintiff in error. By its terms, the note became due 
December 5, 1890; the three days of grace expiring December 8. Some 
time before the first-named date it was deposited for collection with the First 
National Bank of Lincoln, which forwarded it to a correspondent bank at 
Seward, having first indorsed as follows: ‘‘ Pay any bank or banker or order. 
First Nat. Bank, Lincoln, Nebr. H.8S. Freeman, Cashier.” On the last day 
of grace, a notary employed by the Seward bank presented the note for pay- 
ment at the maker’s office and residence, and, not finding him at either place, 
the note was duly protested. On the same day the notary mailed a notice of 
protest to the maker at Seward, another to the First National Bank of Lin- 
eoln, and a third directed as follows: ‘‘John Carr, Lincoln, Nebr. First 
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National Bank’—all of these notices being deposited in the Seward post 
office not later than the evening of December 8. The first mail from Sew- 
ard to Lincoln, if on time, was delivered at the Lincoln post office about 11, 
and there was a regular delivery by carriers about 12. The mail of the First 
National Bank, however, was delivered by its own special messenger; and 
the letter addressed to Carr was by this messenger carried with the bank’s 
other mail, and appears to have reached the bank some time after noon of 
the 9th, which was Saturday. The Cashier of the bank testifies that before 
2 o’clock on that day a notice of dishonor from the Lincoln bank was mailed 
to defendant in error, but the latter testifies that he never received it. The 
notice from the notary at Seward, however, was given to the messenger of 
the Lincoln bank, and by him delivered to the defendant in error on Monday 
forenoon at 10:40; one of the clerks having previously noted in pencil on the 
envelope defendant in error’s address, ‘52 Brownell Block.” This action is 
brought against the indorser alone, and the sole defense is that the notice of 
dishonor was not served in time. There was a trial to the court, a jury be- 
ing waived, and a judgment for defendant, of which plaintiff now seeks a re- 
versal by error proceedings. 

At common law, by the weight of authority, the indorser of a dishonored 
note or bill was entitled to notice thereof on the day following the dishonor, if 
he resided in the same town with the maker; and, if he resided elsewhere, the 
notice was required to be posted by the first seasonable mail sent on the day fol- 
lowing dishonor. Therule was not universal. In Bank vs. McKnight, 1 Yeates, 
145, an indorser living in the same city with the maker was held, though not 
notified until the second day after dishonor. Moreover, we have in this State 
a statute governing such cases, which provides ‘‘ that notice of non-payment 
or non-acceptance thereof to the indorser within a reasonable time shall be 
adjudged due diligence.” (Comp. St. ec. 41, § 3.) 

Whether this statute enlarges the common-law liability of the indorser, 
and restricts his rights as to notice, or whether it is intended merely to re-enact 
the rule of the lex mercatoria, is a question which we need not here determine, 
because, as we view it, the case at bar is governed by a different principle, 
presently to be discussed. Suffice it to say that the cases relied upon in 
the able and ingenious argument for defendant in error were decided in juris- 
dictions which are without such a statute as ours. But the same law mer- 
chant which required the notice of dishonor to be given or sent on the day 
following non-payment also limited the duty of the holder or protesting offi- 
cer in this regard to a notification of the last indorser, who in turn was 
allowed an additional day to send notice to the indorser immediately preced- 
ing him, and so on until all had been notified. (8 Rand. Com. Paper, § 1261.) 

Thus in the case before us the notary was not legally bound to notify 
Carr at all. It would have been sufficient had he simply sent the one notice 
to the First National Bank, which was the last indorser, and the latter would 
have had until the following business day to notify Carr. As the bank re- 
ceived its notice on Saturday, it would, under this rule, have until the follow- 
ing Monday to send its notice to defendant in error, for in such cases the in- 
tervening Sunday is not to be counted. (Bank vs. Chapin, 3 Pick. 180; Ag- 
new vs. Bank, 2 Har. & G. 478; and many cases cited in 7 Cent. Dig. § 1169.) 

It is claimed, however, that this doctrine should not be applied to a case 
like this, where the last indorser had received and indorsed the note simply 
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for collection. It will be remembered that the indorsements themselves were 
not such as to disclose that the Lincoln bank was an indorsee for collection 
only. Carr had indorsed the note in blank, and the Lineoln bank had in- 
dorsed it merely so that its correspondent might collect, and there was noth- 
ing to indicate to the notary but that the Lincoln bank was the holder as 
well as the last indorser. But aside from this, no authority is cited for the 
exception contended for by the plaintiff in error in the case of indorsers who 
hold for collection only. 

On the other hand, there is ample support for the proposition that it is 
sufficient to notify such indorsers in the same way as other last indorsers are 
notified, and that prior indorsers may be held by virtue of the usual notice 
from them. 

Carmena vs. Bank, 1 La. Ann. 369; Bank vs. Hathaway, 5 Mete. (Mass.) 
212; Brown vs. Ferguson, 4 Leigh, 39, 24 Am. Dee. 707; Linn vs. Horton, 17 
Wis. 151; 3 Rand. Com. Paper, §§ 1241, 1262; Boyer vs. Richardson, 52 Neb. 
156, 71 N. W. 981, cited by defendant in error, in no way conflict with the 
foregoing. The court there was simply considering the effect of an indorse- 
ment for collection on the title to a note, and held that such an indorsee ac- 
quired no right of action against a prior indorser. 

But it is contended that the ‘‘ First National Bank has never so notified 
Carr. * * * They simply attended to the courtesy of seeing that Carr 
finally got a letter that was sent to them in their care, without even knowing 
its contents.” 

If it had developed that the letter which the bank delivered to Carr by its 
messenger was not in fact a notice of dishonor, and none other had been sent, 
he, of course, would have been released from liability. In taking the course 
it did, the bank might have been assuming some risk, though it must be re- 
membered that its agent claimed to have mailed a separate letter to Carr, 
and testified that it was their custom, out of ample caution, to adopt in such 
eases both methods of notification. 

But since the letter delivered to Carr was complete and sufficient notice 
of dishonor, we are unable to see how it can profit defendant in error that it 
was not actually prepared by the clerks or officers of the Lincoln bank. The 
latter had a right to employ such agencies as it saw fit, both in the prepara- 
tion and delivery of the notice. Among others, it had a right to adopt and 
utilize the work of the notary employed by its correspondent bank at Seward. 
The form of the notice and the time of its delivery are the important ele- 
ments. Who may have prepared it, provided it was done by authority, we 
deem unimportant. It seems to us, therefore, that this letter from the notary, 
received by the Lincoln bank in the due course of mail, and sent by it witha 
notation of his office address to defendant in error on the next business day, 
was a sufficient compliance with the rules of the law merchant, as well as 
with the requirements of our statute. 

* k 2K a * re a % * a 

Where a note or bill is sent by the holder to an agent in another town for 
presentment to the maker, the agent is allowed one day to post the notice of 
dishonor to his principal, and the latter is entitled to an additional day to 
send notice to the last indorser, and the agent is not required to notify the 
indorser directly, though this would afford them earlier notice. (Ellis’ Adm’r 
vs. Bank, 7 How. [{ Miss. | 294, 40 Am. Dec. 63; Lawson vs. Bank, 1 Ohio St. 
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206; Church vs. Barlow, 9 Pick. 547; Bank vs. Goddard, 5 Mason, 366, Fed. 
Cas. No. 917; Bank vs. Ayers, 7 N. J. Law, 130,11 Am. Dee. 535; Rand. Com. 
Paper, § 1262.) 

If, therefore, in the case at bar, the notary had sent the notice of dishonor 
directly to the plaintiff in error, and she had received it in the due course of 
mail, and presented her notice to defendant in error by the time the bank’s 
messenger reached him, she would have been within the letter of the lea 
mercatori. Can it make any legal difference that her place in the transac- 
tion was taken by her agent, the First National Bank? The Seward notary 
might well have thought that he was complying with this rule in sending the 
notice to the Lincoln bank, for the indorsements were such as to indicate that 
it was the holder. 

And as was well stated by Ross, J/., in Bank vs. Wood, 51 Vt. 471, 31 Am. 
Rep. 692, where a notice of dishonor, sent to the wrong address, and thence 
forwarded, was held sufficient: ‘‘All the rules requiring the holder to use 
diligence to ascertain the residence of the indorser, and to leave notice at his 
place of business or residence, when they reside in the same town, or to mail 
notice as soon as the day following the day of the maturity of the note, ad- 
dressed to him at his place of residence, when they reside in different towns, 
are made and enforced, that the indorser may be informed that his liability 
on the note has not been discharged by the party whose duty it was to pay 
the note at maturity. When, therefore, the indorser in fact receives notice 
in due season that the note has been duly presented for payment and pro- 
tested, the purpose of the law has been accomplished, although the holder of 
the note has not complied with one of the established rules in regard to the 
use of diligence in giving notice.” 

It seems to us that in this case both the purpose and the letter of the 
law have been complied with, and we are forced to the conclusion that the 
learned trial judge erred in finding for the defendant. We recommend that 
the judgment be reversed, and remanded for further proceeding according 
to law. 


PROTEST—NOTING—DESTRUCTION OF MEMORANDUM. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, January 21, 1903. 
MORELAND’S ADM’R., et al. VS. CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK. 

If the instruments of protest are not written shortly after the demand and protest, the not- 
ing of initial protest is necessary as a basis for the same.* 

Where a notary indorsed on a bill of exchange the words ‘‘ Protested for non-payment,’’ and 
udded the day of the month and year, and affixed his official signature; Held, a suffi- 
cient notiny. 

After the formal protest has been filled out a destruction of the original memorandum will 
not invalidate the protest. 


This was an action upon bills of exchange, for $5,000, $3,000, and $3,200 
respectively, and the persons sought to be held liable were the accom- 
modation drawer and indorser, who claimed that the law was not ob- 
served in noting protest, giving notice of protest, and writing the instruments 
of protest by the notaries public. As to one of the bills the claim was made 


*The Negotiable Instruments Law provides, *“*‘When a bill has been duly noted, the protest 
may be subsequently extended as of the date of the noting.” 
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that it was not protested until the day after maturity. I. N. Parish, notary 
public, protested the bills for $5,000 each on the days of their maturity, and 
indorsed on them, ‘‘ Protested for non-payment,” and, in addition to that 
gave the day of the month and year, to which indorsement he affixed his of- 
ficial signature. W. H. Moore was the notary who protested the bill for 
$3,000 and the one for $3,200. No memorandum noting the protest was left 
attached to either of the bills by the notary, nor was such indorsement made 
upon them. LEither on the day the bills were protested or on a subsequent 
day the instruments of protest were written, but the notices of protest were 
duly mailed to the drawer and indorser of the several bills on the days they 
were protested. 

PAYNTER, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The first thing we will con- 
sider is whether the noting by Parish was sufficient. The authorities seem to 
be agreed that the noting or initial protest was unknown to the law as dis- 
tinguished from the protest, but that it has grown into practice within recent 
years. It seems to be well established that, if the instruments of protest are 
not written shortly after the demand and protest, the noting or initial protest is 
necessary as a basis for the instrument of protest. (2 Dan. Neg. Inst. [4th 
Ed. | § 939.) 

This court in Read vs. Bank, 1 T. B. Mon. 93, 15 Am. Dee. 86, had under 
consideration the question as to the necessity of noting. ‘The Court said: 
‘‘The protest was drawn up so soon as the ordinary course of business would 
permit, or at least in sufficient time to supersede the necessity of noting the 
bill at the moment.” 

The court seemed to be of the opinion that, if the instrument of protest 
was written as soon as the ordinary course of business would permit, or at 
least in sufficient time to supersede the necessity of noting the bill at the mo- 
ment, then those sought to be held liable were bound. We are of the opin- 
ion that the indorsements which Parish made on the bills were sufficient. 

The factsas to the bills protested by Parish differ somewhat from those pro- 
tested by Moore. We will not go into the discussion of the question of the com- 
petency of evidence to prove the course of business of notaries in protesting pa- 
per; neither is it necessary for us to determine whether the instruments of pro- 
test were written on the day the bills matured, or on a subsequent day; hence 
the necessity is obviated of determining whether the proof is sufficient to im- 
peach the dates of the instruments of protest, they bearing dates that the bills 
matured. If the noting of protest was made, the instruments of protest could 
have been prepared thereafter. Moore testified that when he protested the 
bills he attached to each of them a memorandum showing the protest, but 
when the instruments of protest were written he destroyed it, as he had no 
further use for it. 

Counsel for appellee urges that the preservation of these slips was essen- 
tial to the validity of the protest in extenso, as they form a necessary part of 
the record in establishing the steps that must be taken in order to fix liability 
upon the drawer and indorser. The object of noting is to have a record from 
which the instrument of protest can be written, so a notary will not be re- 
quired to rely upon his memory as to the facts. If the noting was made, the 
destruction of it, whether it was purposely or accidently done, could not 
invalidate the instrument of protest which was based upon it. It preserves 
the right of the notary to prepare that instrument, and, when done, the es- 
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sential steps have been taken to fix the liability upon the accommodation 
drawer and indorser. 

The bill having been protested for non-payment and notice having been 
given to the drawer and indorser, the noting having taken place, and the in- 
strument of protest having been executed, the liability of the drawer and in- 
dorser was fixed. The destruction of the paper upon which the noting was 
made could not relieve them of the liability that had attached by the neces- 
sary act of the notary. 


DELAY IN PRESENTING CHECK—WHEN NOT A DEFENSE. 
Supreme Court of Iowa, February 12, 1903. 
FITZ vs. KENNEDY. 
Delay in presenting a cneck given for the price of property purchased is no defense in an 


action to recover the value of such property in the absence of proof of injury caused by 
the delay. 


This was an action to recover the value of a horse. 

WEAVER, /. (omitting part of the opinion): It is next urged that the 
check received by plaintiff was not presented for payment in due time, and 
that the court erred in not so charging the jury. It must be remembered that 
the plaintiff’s claim is based on the allegation that he sold the horse to defend- 
ant, and not to Arnheim, and that he received Arnheim’s check simply as 
conditional payment of the purchase price; and this, under the issues and 
instructions of the court, the jury found to be true. 

The defendant’s answer is asimple denial. There is no plea that plaintiff, 
by any delay in presenting the check for payment, has worked any loss or 
injury to the defendant, nor any claim that an earlier presentation would 
have resulted in its payment. 

It should also be remembered that the action is not brought upon the 
check, nor is it sought to charge defendant as a drawer or indorser of such 
instrument. The action, as we have seen, is against the defendant as the 
purchaser for the contract price. To that charge we have simply a denial— 
no plea of payment, or counterclaim for damages for failure to present the 
check in due time. 

Upon the only issue presented, the jury has found for the plaintiff; and, 
upon such finding, we see no reason why he is not entitled to recover. It is 
said, however, the court should have directed the jury that, unless they found 
the check was presented for payment within a reasonable time, there could 
be no recovery. 

We think there was no error in this respect. It appears, without dispute, 
that the check was received late in the afternoon of Friday, and that plain- 
tiff, who lives in the country, brought the check to town on Monday, and put 
it in course of collection—the bank on which it was drawn being in another 
ecounty—and that, on being presented, payment was refused for want of funds. 

Failure to promptly present a bill of exchange for payment works a dis- 
charge of the indorser, without reference to the resulting damage or preju- 
dice, but this rule does not hold good with reference to ordinary bank checks. 

If a man buys property and pays for it by a bank check, some prejudice 
must be shown, before a mere delay in presenting it for payment will operate 
to discharge thedebt. (Stewart vs. Smith, 17 Ohio St. 83; Bradford vs. Fox, 
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38 N. Y. 289; Burkhalter vs. Bank, 42 N. Y. 538; Parsons’ Bills & Notes, 
72-74; Henshaw vs. Root, 60 Ind. 220.) 

If the bank upon which the check was drawn had closed its doors during 
the alleged delay, with a balance applicable to the payment of such check 
due to the drawer, then there would be a presumption of prejudice to him; 
but if the check is dishonored for want of funds, and there is no pretense 
that an earlier demand would have been honored, or where the drawer has 
himself withdrawn the deposit against which the check was made, then there 
is no such presumption. Men cannot buy property and pay for it in legal 
presumptions of that kind. (Bell vs. Alexander, 21 Gratt 1; Shaffer vs, 
Maddox, 9 Neb. 205; Pack vs. Thomas, 51 Am. Dec. 138; Emery vs. Hobson, 
63 Me. 32; True vs. Thomas, 16 Me. 36; Daniel on Neg. Inst. See. 1589; 
Fletcher vs. Pierson, 69 Ind. 281, 35 Am. Rep. 214.) 

Plaintiff having shown that he did present the check, and that there were 
no funds on deposit to meet it, we think he made a prima facie case, entitling 
him to recover, in the absence of a plea or proof that any loss or damage had 
been occasioned by want of an earlier presentation. 


KNOWLEDGE OF CASHIER—WHEN NOT IMPUTED TO BANK. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, November 3, 1902. 
BANK OF OVERTON vs. THOMPSON. 


The Cashier of a bank sold cattle in which he and complainant were jointly interested, 
receiving payment in a draft and credit slip payable to the bank. These he deposited 
to his own credit, and collected and thereafter checked out the entire amount, and con- 
verted it to his own use. He transacted the entire business on behalf of both the bank 
and himself, and no one else connected with the bank had any knowledge of complain- 
ant’s interest in the cattle or their proceeds. Held, that the bank was not chargeable 
with notice that complainant had any interest in the fund deposited, and occupied no 
trust relation to him which rendered it accountable for such interest. 





One G. 8S. Hardinger, who was the Cashier of the Bank of Overton, sold 
certain stock of which he was the joint owner with one Thompson, and 
received the money therefor, which he deposited in the bank to his individual 
account, and afterwards withdrew and applied to his own purposes. About 
the same time he embezzled moneys belonging to the bank, and afterwards 
ceased to be its Cashier. 

Before Sanborn and Thayer, Cireuit Judges and Lochren, District Judge. 

LOCHREN, D. J. (omiting part of opinion): It is claimed on behalf of the 
complainant that as Hardinger certainly had full knowledge of complainant’s 
interest in the cattle, and in the money for which Hardinger sold them, and 
as he was the Cashier of the defendant bank, when, as such, he took into 
that bank the deposit made there by himself as an individual depositor, his 
knowledge of all the facts connected with the rights of the complainant to 
that money is imputable to that bank, under the well-settled general rule that 
the knowledge of an agent, or notice to an agent, while acting within the 
scope of his authority, is notice to his principal, because within that scope he 
is the alter ego of the principal, and because the law will presume that the 
agent performed his duty to disclose to his principal all notice to himself 
necessary to his principal’s protection or guidance. The officer of a corpora- 
tion, like a Cashier of a bank, is such agent. There are, however, well-set- 
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tled exceptions to this rule, where notice or knowledge on the part of the 
agent will not be imputed to the principal, and one of these is ‘‘ where the 
agent’s relations to the subject-matter, or his previous conduct, render it cer- 
tain that he will not disclose it.”” (Mechem, Ag. § 721.) ‘‘In such cases the 
presumption is that the agent will conceal any fact which might be detrimen- 
tal to his own interests, rather than that he will disclose it.” (Jd. § 723; 
Koehler vs. Dodge, 31 Neb. 329,336, 47 N. W. 913, 28 Am. St. Rep. 518; Bank 
vs. Sharpe, 40 Neb. 123, 127, 58 N. W. 734; Benton vs. Bank [Mo.| 268. W. 
975; Bank vs. Lovitt, 114 Mo. 519, 21 8. W. 825.) In the case last cited it is 
said: 

‘* An officer of a banking corporation has a perfect right to transact his 
own business at the bank of which he is an officer, and in such transaction 
his interest is adverse to the bank, and he represents himself, and not the bank. 
The law is well settled that, when an officer of a corporation is dealing with it 
in his individual interest, the corporation is not chargeable with his uncom- 
municated knowledge of facts derogatory to his title to the property which 
is the subject of the transaction.” 

Notwithstanding some dicta and one decision (Bank vs. Blake [C. C.] 60 
Fed. 78) to the contrary, it is fairly well settled that knowledge of an agent, 
actually concealed from his principal, while the agent is dealing with the 
principal on his own account, is not to be imputed to the principal, even 
though the agent, assuming to act as such, did whatever was done on the part 
of the principal in the transaction with himself, if disclosure of the matter 
concealed would have had a tendency to defeat his purposes. His position 
would be as antagonistic to his principal, and his motive for concealment as 
great as, and easier of accomplishment than, if he were dealing with the 
principal directly, or with another agent. In Innerarity vs. Bank, 139 Mass. 
doz, 1 N. E. 282, 52 Am. Rep. 710, the court says: 

‘* While the knowledge of an agent is ordinarily to be imputed to the prin- 
cipal, it would appear now to be well established that there is an exception 
to the construction or imputation of notice from the agent to the principal 
in ease of such conduct by the agent as raises a clear presumption that he 
would not communicate the fact in controversy, as where the communication 
of such a fact would necessarily prevent the consummation of a fraudulent 
scheme which the agent was engaged in perpetrating. (Kennedy vs. Green, 
3 Mylne and K. 699; Cave vs. Cave, 15 Ch. Div. 639; Jn ve European Bank, 
5 Ch. App. 358; Jn re Marseilles Extension Ry. Co. 7 Ch. App. 161; Bank vs. 
Harris, 118 Mass. 147; Loring vs. Brodie, 134 Mass. 453.) One of the most 
recent cases on this point is Dillaway vs. Butler, 135 Mass. 479. A, to whom 
B was indebted, advised C to lend money to B on the security of a mortgage 
of personal property, and acted as C’s agent in completing the transaction. 
With the money thus obtained, B paid A the debt he owed him. Both A 
and B acted in fraud of Gen. St. c. 118, §§ 89, 91, but C had no knowledge of 
the fraud. It was held that the knowledge of A was not, in law, imputable 
to C, although A had acted for C in the negotiation.”’ 

> * *K * ** * * * *K 

In the present case, Hardinger, for his own purposes, and without the 
knowledge of any one else connected with the defendant bank, deposited the 
proceeds of the sale of the cattle, as his own money, in defendant bank, and, 
while the facts remained wholly unknown to any one connected with the 
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bank but himself, by his own act he withdrew the same money from the 
bank. As depositor, both in making and withdrawing the deposit, his inter- 
ests were adversary to the bank. If he was engaged in defrauding the com- 
plainant, the presumption is that he would not disclose to the bank his fraud, or 
complainant’s interest in the fund, and the evidence of the actual fact corres- 
ponds to this presumption. The bank had no knowledge of any interest of com- 
plainant in the fund, and was under no obligation to him. The complain- 
ant, by authorizing Hardinger to sell the cattle, authorized him to receive the 
money for them and to care for it. In caring for it, he placed it temporarily 
in defendant bank, but retained, as he properly might, the control over it, 
and afterwards resumed, as he had a right to, the possession of it. If it was 
a trust fund, Hardinger was the complainant's trustee. He might put it ina 
bank, and remove it at his discretion to another bank, or put it in his pocket. 





DRAFTS DRAWN BY AGENT—WANT OF AUTHORITY—DUTY OF BANK. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, January 21, 1903. 
BAESCHLIN, etal. Vs. CHAMBERLAIN BANKING HOUSE. 


In case of a draft made through a bank by an agent on a plea by the drawee of bad faith 
upon the bank’s part, and when there is evidence showing knowledge by it of the rela- 
tions of the drawer and drawee, evidence tending to show a misappropriation of the 
proceeds of the draft by the agent for the bank’s benefit, and with its knowledge, should 
be admitted. 

Where a former agent, without actual authority, and with nothing due him, has drawn on 
his former principal through a bank instructed by the principal to pay such drafts, it is 
the bank’s duty, as soon as it learns of the agent’s lack of authority, to retain any pro- 
ceeds of the draft which have not been paid out. 

In a suit by a bank to recover for the amount paid on such a draft, it can recover only the 
amouit paid before receiving notice of the agent’s want of authority. That the remain- 
der had been previously placed to the agent’s credit in the bank is not sufficient. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 


This was an action on a draft drawn by one House upon the defendants, 
Baeschlin & Shuman, and alleged by plaintiff to have been cashed for the 
defendants at their request, and under an agreement that they would honor 
and pay such drafts by House, who was their agent at Tecumseh, Neb., in 
the purchase of poultry. 

The points decided are stated in the official syllabus given above. 


LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDER TO BANK—TRANSFER OF STOCK—WHEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF OFFICER NOT IMPUTED TO BANK—LIEN UPON STOCK, 
Supreme Court of Georgia, Dec. 13, 1902. 

PEOPLE’S BANK OF TALBOTTON vs. EXCHANGE BANK OF MACON. 





1. A bank, the charter of which provides that the total liability to it of any person ‘‘ for bor- 
rowed money * * * shall at no time exceed one-tenth part of the capital stock of 
said bank paid in,’’ and also that the stock of any stockholder in such bank ‘‘ shall be 
held bound to the bank for any dues or other indebtedness by said stockholder to the 
bank,’’ and it shall have a lien *‘ upon the same superior to all other liens,’’ has, by vir- 
tue of its charter, a lien of the highest dignity upon the stock of a stockholder to an 
amount not exceeding ten per cent. of the capital stock of the bank actually paid in, 
notwithstanding it may have violated the terms of its charter by loaning to such stock - 
holder a sum largely in excess of that which it was thereby authorized to permit him to 

borrow. 
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2. Where the charter of the bank further provides that no assignment of stock shall be valid, 
as against it, unless a formal transfer of the same be made on its books, it is the right 
of the bank to treat a stockholder as the true owner of stock issued to him, and to deal 
with him accordingly, until it receives notice that the stockholder has assigned his 
stock to a third person ; aliter, after notice is brought home to the bank, even though 
there has been no attempt on his part to secure a formal transfer of the stock upon its 
books. 

3. A corporation is not to be charged with notice of facts of which its president acquires 
knowledge while dealing in his private capacity and in his own behalf with third per- 
sons ; nor is knowledge on his part thus acquired imputable to the corporation when, 
acting through another official, it deals with him at arm’s length, as with any other in- 
dividual representing himself alone. 

4. While a bank which has violated its charter by allowing a stockholder to borrow a sum 
of money larger than that which it was authorized to loan him cannot, as against 
an assignee of such stockholder, assert a lien for a greater amount than that providea 
for in its charter, yet it is not the right of the assignee, if unwilling to himself pay the 
amount necessary to discharge the lien, to demand a transfer of the stock on the books 
of the bank until his assignor has fully paid all of his indebtedness to the bank which 
was contracted prior to the date it received notice that he had assigned his stock. (qa) 
In an accounting to determine whether such indebtedness has been fully paid off, the 
sole inquiry should be whether or not the bank has applied payments make by the as- 
signor as he directed, or, in the absence of any direction on his part, in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. (0) The assignee has no right to insist that payments shall be applied 
otherwise than as the assignor directed, or that a credit voluntarily given to him by the 
bank, to which he was not entitled, shall go to the extinguishment of a debt arising be- 
fore it received notice that he had assigned his stock, rather than to the discharge of an 
indebtedness thereafter contracted by him. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 





This action was brought to compel the People’s Bank of Talbotton to transfer 
on its books certain shares of its stock, owned by one Estes, who had pledged 
the same with the Exchange Bank of Macon as collateral security. The 
People’s Bank defended on the ground that Estes was indebted to it in a 
large sum, and that by its charter it had a lien upon his stock for such in- 
debtedness. The points decided are stated in the official syllabus given above. 


CONDENSED LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKS. 


ACTS OF CASHIER—DEPOSITS IN OTHER BANKS—MISAPPROPRI ATION— 
CASHIER'S AUTHORITY — REPUDIATION — ESTOPPEL — ACTIONS — IN- 
STRUCTION. 


Where the Cashier of plaintiff bank had directed defendant bank to ap- 
ply plaintiff's deposit to the payment of a loan to the Cashier, and there was 
no evidence of any understanding between the Cashier and any of the de- 
fendant’s officers when the deposit was made that it should be so applied, an 
instruction, in an action to recover the deposit, that if plaintiff’s deposit ac- 
count with defendant was begun and agreed to be made on the part of the 
Cashier, and was accepted on the part of defendant’s officers, with the inten- 
tion or understanding on the part of the Cashier and any one of defendant’s 
officers that the deposit should be used to satisfy the loan made or to be 
made by defendant to Cashier, then the jury should find for plaintiff, was 
properly refused. 

Where there was no proof that defendant bank had any knowledge of the 
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want of authority of plaintiff’s Cashier to direct the application of plaintiffs 
deposit with defendant to the Cashier’s own indebtedness to defendant, and 
there was positive evidence that defendant’s officers knew nothing of the 
Cashier’s misappropriation of the money, and defendant claimed that plaint- 
iff was estopped to recover the money so applied, it was not error for the 
eourt to fail to condition such estoppel on the fact of defendant’s ignorance 
as to the Cashier’s authority. 

Plaintiff's Cashier, who was insolvent, instructed defendant bank to apply 
plaintiff's deposit in payment of his individual notes, which was done; and 
at the end of the month defendant sent plaintiff a statement showing the 
payment. It was the duty of plaintiff's bookkeeper and teller to examine 
such statements, and the bookkeeper and at least one director examined the 
statement; anc the director questioned the Cashier in regard to the items, 
and testified that he was not satisfied with the answers given. The Cashier 
remained with plaintiff at least six months thereafter, and several months 
later became a fugitive from justice, subsequent to which, plaintiff sued de- 
fendant to recover the money misapplied. Held, that it was the duty of 
plaintiffs officers to examine defendant’s statement, and to have notified de- 
fendant of any want of authority of the Cashier within reasonable time, and 
that plaintiff, by its failure so to do, was precluded from recovering the money. 

Iron City Nat. Bank of Llano vs. Fifth Nat. Bank of San Antonio, 71 8S. W. 
Rep. (Tex.) 612. 





COLLECTIONS—DEBTOR AND CREDITOR—AFPEAL—RECORD—CONCLUSION 
OF FACT. 


Plaintiff drew a draft on its debtor, and sent it to defendant’s assignor, a 
banker, for collection. The drawee paid it with a check on the bank of such 
banker, where the drawer had sufficient funds to meet it, and the amount 
was charged to the account of such drawer, and a draft issued on another 
bank, and mailed to plaintiff. Before such draft reached plaintiff, the 
banker assigned to defendant, and the bank on which the draft was drawn 
refused to pay it. When the bank failed money more than sufficient to pay 
such draft passed to the assignee. There was no evidence of course of deal- 
ing between plaintiff and defendant’s assignor, or of any instructions given 
by plaintiff. Held, that the relation between plaintiff and defendant’s 
assignor was merely that of debtor and creditor, and plaintiff had no claim to 
the money received by defendant as assignee of a trust fund. 

Peters Shoe Co. vs. Murray, 71 8S. W. Rep. (Tex.) 977. 


PROMISSORY NOTES—CONSIDERATION—CONTEMPORANEOUS PAROL 
AGREEMENT. 


Code, Art. 13, § 75, relative to negotiable instruments, provides that in 
order to constitute notice of an infirmity in an instrument, or defect in the 
title of the person negotiating the same, the person to whom it is negotiated 
must have had knowledge of the defect. Held, that in an action on a note 
by an indorsee thereon, a plea interposed by the maker that the notes were 
procured by the fraud of the payee, and delivered to the plaintiff in breach 
of faith, was insufficient, for failing to charge that plaintiff took the notes 
with the knowledge of fraud or breach of faith. 
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Recovery by an indorsee of a note, as against the maker, could not be de- 
feated by showing an agreement between the original parties that the same 
was not to be negotiated, whether the agreement was written or oral. 

One to whom notes are delivered by the payee as collateral is presumed to 
be a holder for value. 

Under the express provisions of Code, Art. 13, § 48, the maker of an ac- 
commodation note is liable toa bona fide holder, notwithstanding such holder 
at the time of taking the instrument knew him to be only an accommoda- 
tion party. 

Breach of an agreement which forms the consideration of a note is no de- 
fense against an indorsee who took the note for value before maturity, 
though he had knowledge of the contract, unless he was also informed of the 
breach. 

Notes indorsed by the secretary and treasurer of a corporation were prop- 
erly received in evidence as indorsed by the corporation, where it was shown 
that the corporation was accustomed to receive notes, checks, and drafts 
which were habitually indorsed by the secretary and treasurer under the 
same circumstances and in the manner that the notes in question were in- 
dorsed. 

Notice to a director of a banking corporation privately, or acquired by 
him generally through channels open to all persons, and which he does not 
communicate to his associates in the management of the corporation, is not 
binding on the same. 

Where in an action on notes, it appeared that they had been pledged by 
the payee, and indorsed to the plaintiff by the pledgee, and the defendant, on 
direct examination of plaintiff's Cashier, had inquired into the circumstances 
under which plaintiff took the notes sued on, it was proper, on cross-exami- 
nation, to permit plaintiff to show witness the note for which the notes sued 
on were pledged as security, and to admit the same in evidence. 

On an issue whether a certain note had been discounted by a bank, it was 
error to admit a letter which accompanied the note when it was sent to the 
bank, and which tended to show that it had been discounted; the effect of 
such a letter being to admit the unsworn statement of a third party. 

Such error was harmless; the party claiming that the note was not dis- 
counted not having objected to the subsequent admission of another letter 
in answer to the former, which tended to show that the note had been dis- 
counted. 

In an action on notes which had been pledged to secure certain other 
notes, and indorsed by the pledgee to plaintiff, it was proper to admit in re- 
buttal evidence as to what had been paid on the principal note. 

The issue being whether the note sued on by plaintiff bank had been sold 
to plaintiff, by another bank, or merely discounted, the passbooks of the 
maker with the first bank were properly admitted in evidence. 

It was error to allow an employee of the first bank, who had not made any 
entries in the passbook, to state that he understood that the entries therein 
showed a discount; the inference to be drawn from the entries being for the 
jury. 

In an action by a banking corporation on a note, against the maker, it is no 
defense that the bank had no authority to purchase the note. 

Black vs. First National Bank of Westminster, 54 At. Rep. (Md.) 88. 
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RAISED DRAFT—CERTIFICATION—PA YMENT—LIABILITIES—INSTRUCTIONS. 

A bank negligently certified a raised draft, which was thereupon deposited 
with another bank, which, relying on the negligent acts of the former bank 
in certifying, accepting, and paying the draft, parted with the moneys on the 
demand of its depositor. Held, that the first bank could not thereafter re- 
cover the amount back as moneys paid by mistake. 

Where a bank negligently certified a raised draft, and paid the amount of 
it to a bank with which the draft had been deposited, and which, with reli- 
anee on the acceptance, payment, and retention of the instrument by such 
bank, paid the depositor, its liability rests on the estoppel arising from its 
subsequent acts, and from its negligence until it was too late to protect the 
bank with which the draft was deposited or itself from loss, and not on the 
mere certification. 

Whether a bank which paid a depositor on the faith of a raised draft 
which had been certified by another bank and sent to the clearing-house 
acted in good faith in paying such draft to its depositor, is a question for the 
jury, to be determined on the rules of the clearing-house and the evidence. 

Continental Nat. Bank of New York vs. Tradesmen’s Nat. Bank of New 
York, 65 N. E. Rep. (N. Y.) 1108. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto. ] 


DEBTOR AND CREDITOR—PREFERENCE—COLLUSION—PRESSURE—THE BANK 
ACT—COMPANY LAW—MORTGAGE BY DIRECTORS—RATIFICATION—B. C. 
COMPANIES ACTS. 

ADAMS & BURNS Vs. THE BANK OF MONTREAL (32 Supreme Court Rep., p. 719). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: The action was to set aside a mortgage by the 
Kootenay Brewing, Malting and Distilling Company to the bank, and assign- 
ment of book debts by the company to the bank, and a judgment recovered 
by the bank against the company, on the grounds that (1) The mortgage was 
voluntary, fraudulent and void under the statute of Elizabeth; (2) that it 
was void as a fraudulent preference; (3) that it had not been executed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Companies Act; (4) that the assignment 
of debts was void for the same reasons, and also as being in contravention of 
the Bank Act; (5) that the judgment was voluntary, fraudulent and void 
under the statute of Elizabeth; and it was contended that the moneys re- 
ceived by the bank on sale of the assets and collections of the book debts 
were exigible under the executions of the plaintiffs. An order was claimed 
against the bank for the payment of the amount to be levied under the exe- 
cutions. 

JUDGMENT: The courts below held that as there was good consideration 
for the mortgage, and as it was given under pressure, that it should not be 
set aside, although it comprised the whole of the debtor’s property and was 
given at atime that the mortgagor was in insolvent circumstances to the 
knowledge of the mortgagee and the mortgage had the effect of depriving 
other creditors of their remedy. It was also held that the mortgage, which 
had been made by the directors without proper authority, had been legally 
4 
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ratitied by a subsequent resolution of the shareholders of the company. The 
plaintiffs appealed. After hearing counsel for the parties the court reserved 
judgment and on a subsequent day dismissed the appeal with costs. 


TRESPASS—CUTTING AND REMOVING TIMBER—MEASURE OF DAMAGES— 
WRONGFUL AND WILFUL ACTS. 


UNION BANK OF CANADA Vs. RIDEAU LUMBERCOM PANY (4 Ontario Law Reports, p. 721). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an action brought by the plaintiffs for 
an injunction and damages against the defendants. ‘The plaintiffs held the 
licenses of certain timber limits as security of the indebtedness of a firm— 
Messrs. MeCrae Bros. & Company. The defendants, after express notice 
given to them by the plaintiffs, had entered upon the premises covered by 
the licenses, and had cut and removed considerable quantities of timber. 
Judgment was given in favor of the plaintiffs for an injunction with refer- 
ence to damages which had been assessed on the principle applicable to the 
case of an innocent trespass. On appeal it had been directed that the plaint- 
iffs were entitled to damages on the more severe principle applicable where 
the trespass was a wilful and wanton one. Upon this appeal judgment was 
taken to the Court of Appeal. 

JUDGMENT: The judgment was delivered by GARROW, J. A. 

The defendants have been guilty of a wilful and wanton trespass, inas- 
much that the action complained of was committed after actual notice given 
on the ground to the defendant’s manager and jobbers that they were tres- 
passing. Measure of damages, therefore, must be according to the more se- 
vere principle, and the proper rules to apply in ascertaining the damages in 
the present case are: 

(1) The value of the timber after it was severed and manufactured, as far 
as it was manufactured, while on the timber limits of the plaintiffs, imme- 
diately before the defendants removed it. Such value may be conveniently 
ascertained by taking into account the amount for which the defendants af- 
terwards sold the articles, less the cost of carriage, and excluding the cost of 
severing and manufacturing. 

(2) Such sum (if any) as represents the extent to which the timber limits 
themselves may have been injured for the purpose of working or selling 
them, by reason of their having been partially denuded by the acts of the 
defendants, because it may well be that, over and above the value of the tim- 
ber taken, a serious injury may have been done to the value of the timber left, 
aud, in order that the plaintiffs may be fully compensated, this should be 
taken into account. 

(3) Such further and other damages as the plaintiffs may show, or have 
shown in case no further evidence is offered, resulted to the timber limits in 
question by the acts of the defendants; such, for instance, and by way of 
illustration, as wasteful methods in cutting, manufacturing, and otherwise 
using or destroying, not merely the trees taken, but those left, if those left 
were cut down or injured; also damages, if any, for using the surface to pass 
and repass, and for cutting and making roads, etec., all of which were of 
course wrongful and included in the trespasses complained of, and are not 
necessarily included in the value of the articles themselves, the chief element 
in determining the plaintiff's compensation. 
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PROMISSORY NOTE—DURESS—VERDICT OF JURY. 
WESTERN BANK CF CANADA Vs. WILLIAM MCGILL (32 Supreme Court Reports, p. 581). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an action brought by the plaintiffs 
against the defendant, William McGill, for the amount of three notes total- 
ing $20,400. MeGill had been the manager of plaintiff’s branch at Port Perry 
where heavy losses had been met with under the circumstances set out in the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Mills. The General Manager of the bank, apparently 
in orer to protect himself with his directors, had by threats of dismissal and 
criminal proceedings, induced MeGill to sign the three notes sued upon, and 
to procure responsible endorsers therefor. Subsequently McGill refused to 
pay the notes on the ground that there was no valuable consideration for 
them, and that he had been induced to sign the notes under duress. 

JUDGMENT: The judgment of the court, delivered by Mr. Justice MILLs, 
was as follows: 

In this case Mr. MeGill had been local manager of the Western Bank in 
Port Perry, for a period of several years. His difficulties began very shortly 
after his appointment. After he had entered upon his duties, application 
was made by Paxton, Tait & Co. for credit at the bank. They had been pre- 
viously customers of the Bank of Ontario, and were, at the time they made 
the application to the Western Bank, indebted to the Bank of Ontario for 
the sum of $20,000. MeGill informed McMillan, who was the General Mana- 
ger of the Western Bank, that he did not think that Paxton, Tait & Co., 
were likely to prove desirable customers on account of their seriously embar- 
rassed circumstances. But Mr. MeMillan, who knew the circumstances of 
Paxton, Tait & Co., nevertheless instructed MeGill to give them credit to the 
extent of $5,000, and if their account proved satisfactory it might be in- 
creased to $10,000. MeMillan received a fortnightly report of the business 
done at this branch, so that he knew exactly what the state of the various 
accounts were, as well as the financial standing of the parties. There were 
no specific instructions written by him to MeGill, forbidding further advances 
or further accommodation of this company. High rates of interest were 
charged by the bank on these unsatisfied accounts, and the indebtedness 
grew very rapidly, not because of further advances having been made to 
them, but by reason of the high rate of interest charged. MeMillan seems 
to have been a man violent in his language and imperious in his disposition, 
and he constantly addressed Mr. McGill as though he werein some way a very 
serious offender against the bank. His communicationsto McGill were based 
on this assumption, and so he succeeded in making McGill assume the respon- 
sibility of the indebtedness of Paxton, Tait & Co. and of Laing & Meharry, 
although MeGill had no responsibility for these accounts, nor had he in any 
way profited by the advances which the bank made to the parties. 

McGill swears that MeMillan had instructed him to credit Paxton, Tait & 
Co. with advances to the amount of $15,000 or $20,000 when he well knew 
what the financial standing and circumstances of this company were. MeGill 
testified that in April, 1888, this company was largely indebted to the Bank 
of Ontario, and he did not know how their indebtedness of $20,000 to that 
bank could be satisfied out of the advances amounting to $5,000 or $10,000 
made by the Western Bank. MeMillan terrorized McGill into giving his 
own note for $9,200 for the indebtedness of Paxton, Tait & Co. with good en- 
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dorsers, to whom he was instructed by McMillan to represent the note as a 
private loan for a private venture of hisown, and upon this representation, he 
succeeded in getting Curts, Carnegie & Ross, to become his indorsers. In 
December, 1893, he was intimidated into giving the bank another note for 
$4,000, for a debt of Laing & Meharry who were customers of the bank, and 
in 1897 he beeame liable for $7,200 more. In none of these transactions had 
he any interest whatever; so that MeMillan had intimidated him into making 
himself liable to the bank for upwards of $21,000. In fact, this seems to have 
been done by McMillan solely for the purpose of escaping any criticism by the 
directors in reference to these accounts. 

Mr. McGill was an officer of the bank at a salary which, for some time, 
was about $800 a year, and which at no time ever exceeded $1,000 a year, and 
it was a most unusual proceeding that he should have been pressed by a su- 
perior officer into making himself a surety for customers to whom large ad- 
vances had been made. He was dependent for his continuance in the service 
in the bank upon Mr. MeMillan, and it would seem that this officer did not 
hesitate to use his power over McGill to force him to become surety for the 
accounts of customers of questionable financial soundness. MecGill’s testimony 
was that he had been charged by McMillan with having grossly violated his 
duties, that he was accused of having made himself criminally liable by 
what he had done. Hisown testimony was that he had discharged his duties to 
the best of his ability, and that he was not aware of any failure of duty on his 
part, as an officer of the bank, but he had no experience in the business of bank- 
ing, and he seemed not to have been well informed in respect to what he might 
or might not do in the discharge of his duty aslocal manager. He was quite 
ignorant as to whether he had incurred legal liabilities as manager of this 
branch, and so he was frightened by his superior officer into assuming large 
responsibilities by reason of the threat and intimidation to which he was sub- 
jected. 

The jury heard the statements made by Mr. McGill and by Mr. MeMillan, 
and they credited Mr. MecGill’s testimony and disbelieved the testimony of 
Mr. MeMillan. The evidence leaves upon my mind the impression that they 
were not wrong in their verdict, and if so, Mr. MeGill was not liable, because 
this was a promise without any consideration, not freely and voluntarily 
made, to answer for the debts of others. 

I concur in the conclusion reached by a majority of the Court of Appeal. 
The case was fairly submitted to the jury, and in my opinion the verdict 
ought to stand. It is one to which reasonable men might come. The jury 
found that the liability of Mr. McGill was not based upon his free and volun- 
tary action, but was procured through fear and undue influence of MeMillan. 
The majority of the Court of Appeal thought the verdict right, and I do not 
dissent from their conclusion. I think the appeal should be dismissed. 





LOST BILL OF EXCHANGE—SECURITY TO BE OFFERED BY THE PLAINT- 
1FF SUING ON A LOST BILL. 


PILLOW & HERSEY COMPANY Vs. LESPERANCE (Quebec Reports, 22 Superior Court, p. 213). 
The payee of a lost bill cannot demand payment of it upon offering simply 


to reimburse the maker of the bill if the bill is found, but must offer him se- 
eurity against any claim or demand in respect of the lost bill. 
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This rule applies as well to the case of a bill which is non-negotiable and 
probably destroyed as to the case of a negotiable bill simply lost. 

STATEMENT OF Facts: The plaintiff sued the defendant in this action 
upon a lost bill, alleging that it was payable to its order, that it had never 
been negotiated nor endorsed by it, and that it had been lost and destroyed 
in the fire which consumed the Board of Trade building in Montreal. 

After the fire, and before the maturity of the lost bill, the plaintiff de- 
manded from the defendant a new bill, offering its personal guarantee that 
he would never be called on with respect to the lost bill. After the maturity 
of the lost bill, the plaintiff demanded from defendant payment, at the same 
time offering him the same personal guarantee. The defendant refused to 
make payment, and set up that he had never been made acquainted by affida- 
vit or otherwise that the bill had been lost in the Board of Trade fire, that he 
had always been ready to pay upon the return of the bill to him, and that af- 
ter its maturity he would have paid if the security offered by the plaintiff 
had been sufficient. 

At the trial the court held for the defendant with costs, but directed the 
amount of the bill should be paid upon the plaintiff furnishing a sufficient bond 
of indemnity. From this judgment an appeal was taken to the Superior 
Court, whose judgment was given by LANGELIER, /. 

JUDGMENT: There is no difficulty upon the faets of this case. The cireum- 
stance with respect to the lost bill were made known for the first time at the 
preliminary inquiry; even then there was only the affirmation of the officers 
of the plaintiff company to establish them. Is the defendant obliged to ac- 
cept their mere statement and to make payment in consequence? Evidently 
not. He was perfectly justified in refusing to give another bill before the ma- 
turity of the first, and in refusing to pay the first so long as it was not pre- 
sented to him, and there was not given to him a proper bond of indemnity 
against any loss by reason of the lost bill. 

The plaintiff has cited some authorities to the effect that the holder of a 
lost bill is not obliged to give a bond of indemnity before obtaining another 
or in order to obtain payment where the bill claimed upon was non-negotiable 
or had been destroyed. But these authorities cannot hold in the face of our 
act respecting bills of exchange. This act, sections 68-69, says expressly that 
the holder of the lost bill ought in all eases to give a bond of indemnity to 
the maker if he wishes to obtain from him another bill or to obtain payment 
of the one which was lost. It makes no distinction between a case where it 
is lost, because it simply cannot be found, and where it is actually destroyed. 
Where the statute makes no distinction, the court ought not to distinguish. 
The plaintiff company has admitted impliedly in offering its personal guaran- 
tee that it ought to indemnify the maker, but that offer is not what is re- 
quired by the law, which requires a bond of indemnity. The plaintiff has 
offered only its guarantee which gives absolutely no additional security to 
the defendant. If the plaintiff had not given such guarantee, and the de- 
fendant after having paid the lost bill was sued in respect of it, it is evident 
he would have had recourse against the plaintiff. 

The judgment of the trial court is sustained and the appeal dismissed with 
costs. This is the unanimous decision of the court. 
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REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. 


VALIDITY OF CITY BONDS TO DEFRAY EXPENSE OF REMOVING COUNTY SEAT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LA Ports, Ind., March 9, 1903. 
Str: A relative of mine bought some bonds of an Indiana city, which were issued for the 
purpose of aiding in defraying the expenses, such as litigation and the purchase of lots, inci- 
dent to the removal of the county seat to that city. This issue was authorized by the Legis- 
lature but some question has arisen relative to the power of the Legislature to authorize the 
issue of bonds. Is the act valid? S. G. S. 


Answer.—While the general statutes of your State authorizing cities to 
aid public improvements or public works could searcely be extended so as to 
empower the issue of bonds to defray the expenses of securing the location of 
the seat of justice therein, and of erecting the necessary buildings, neverthe- 
less, it would seem proper for the Legislature to authorize the city to do this 
so long as the constitution was not transgressed, and we do not believe it was 
in the incident which you mention. 


CONSIDERATION FOR A GUARANTY. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: OMAHA, Nebraska, March 10, 1903. 

Sirk: I am interested in a wholesale store here, and one of our customers living in the 
western part of the State has been owing us a balance for some time. The note evidencing 
it had been renewed by taking up the old and giving new notes from time to time, and finally 
our traveling man insisted upon some security. This was forthcoming in the form of a guar- 
anty of the last note by a friend of the debtor, and I am anxious to know whether or not the 
guaranty is of any value, nothing having been paid the guarantor and our salesman having 
knowledge of the facts ? a. @. Ne 

Answer.—It is true that a guaranty must be upon some consideration, but 
although you do not say it, we infer that some extension of time in which to 
pay the debt was given the obligor at the time the guaranty was entered into. 
If this be true such extension and the relinquishment by your house of the 
right to immediately proceed to secure the collection of the debt would be 


sufficient consideration for the guaranty. 


DUTY OF BANK AS TO PRESENTING CHECK. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MONTGOMERY, Ala., March 25, 1903. 
Str: A bank at Louisville drew a draft on one of our citizens through us. We under- 
took to collect it and received in payment a check upon another bank here, which we pre- 
sented the next day but oneafter receiving it, and it was dishonored. Wethen undertook to 
again collect the draft from the drawee, but found that he had failed. To what extent are 
we liable under the circumstances ? E. N. B. 


Answer.—The duty of the bank, under the circumstances which you have 
stated, as to the drawer of the check, is governed by the principle of com- 
mercial law, but relative to the owner of the draft is governed by the law 
applicable, so if you were negligent in presenting the check, and because of 
that negligence the drawer of the draft lost his debt, then you would be 
liable to him for the full extent of the loss, but if you were not negligent then 
you are not liable. The circumstances which you have stated are a little too 
meagre to warrant our furnishing a definite opinion as to whether or not you 
were negligent. 
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SUFFICIENCY OF NOTICE TO DISCHARGE MORTGAGE. 


Editor Banker’s Magazine: MoBILE, Ala., March 23, 1903. 
Sir: We had a mortgage on a piece of Georgia land which matured, and the amount was 
paid to our teller over the counter of the bank, but was not placed to the credit of the mort- 
gagor nor was the mortgage discharged. A short time afterwards, the mortgagor claims that 
he wrote to the bank, requesting in the following language, ** | want you to take my note off 
the record.”’” We do not know whether the letter was ever received by the bank, but if it 
was, it was probably opened and destroyed by the teller to whom the money was paid. This 
teller absconded taking with him the money received from this mortgagor as well as that 
received from others. The mortgagor has become very angry over our neglect to discharge 
his mortgage, and now threatens suit to recover the penalty for failing to discharge a mort- 
gage. We wish to know whether he can recover anything ? G. D.C. 


Answer.—We do not believe his request ‘‘I want you to take my note off 


the record,” is such a request to discharge a mortgage as your statute requires 
shall precede a suit for the penalty for failing to discharge. 





SUFFICIENCY OF CHANGE OF OCCUPATION TO OBVIATE THE NECESSITY 
FOR FILING A CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: OSWEGO, N. Y., March 28, 1993. 

Sir: We have taken a chattel mortgage made to one of our customers as collateral to a 
loan to him, It has subsequently turned out that this mortgage was not filed, but our custo- 
mer claims that he took possession of the property and still has possession of it. The facts 
are that the mortgage is on the furniture in the boarding house and that our assignor was 
one of the boarders. The claim is that the mortgagor gave the keys of the house to the 
mortgagee stating that all the furniture was his and that he was in possession. The mortga- 
gee remained as before permitting the mortgagor to live in the house, use the furniture, and 
continue to keep boarders as he previously had done. Is thisenough to obviate the necessity 
for filing, or must the mortgage be filed ? E. B. D. 


Answer. —We think the mortgage should be filed. Your law provides that 
there must be an actual or continued change of occupation where the mort- 
gage has not been filed. This requirement we do not believe is met by the 
facts which you detail. 


CONSIDERATION FOR ENDORSEMENT. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Utica, N. Y., March 3, 1903. 

Sirk: Several months ago we entrusted some bonds to one of our clerks to be taken to a 
prospective customer. Instead of taking them there he sold them. Adjusting the matter, 
his father gave us his note, payable in three months, and at the maturity of the note endorsed 
to us a note which had been made to him, we relinquishing the right to proceed against the 
son for his wrongful act. The father now claims that there was no consideration for tbis 
endorsement and the payee of the note having failed to take it up at maturity, we are seek- 
ing to recover from him. Do we stand to lose our money ? L. J. C. 


Answer.—The contract of endorsement is upon sufficient consideration 
and we believe the endorser liable, exactly as any other endorser would be. 


RIGHT TO RECOVER ON NOTE GIVEN BANK FOR ITS ACCOMMODATION. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: PITTSBURG, Pa., March 25, 1903. 

Str: A bank in which a friend of mine isemployed, being slightly embarrassed, prevailed 
upon one of its customers to loan him his credit by giving him his note drawn toit. It was 
given, however, solely for the accommodation of the bank and under the agreement that it 
was not to be used by the bank unless it became absolutely necessary. The question has now 
arisen between us, there haying been no suit or any controversy about the matter, whether 
or not the bank can hold the maker liable upon this note ? F. E. P. 


Answer.—No. There was no consideration for the contract; and under 
the circumstances stated by you, no equities which would change the legal 
rule. 
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JOINT NOTE—LIABILLITY OF INDIVIDUALS. 


Editur Bankers’ Magazine : REPUBLIC, Wash., March 4, 1903. 

Sirk: A & B decided to open a store in this place under the style of A & Co., each putting 
an equal sum into the business. A conducts the business here; B conducts a business under 
his own name in Minnesota. A note is given to the bank, viz.: ‘* Thirty days after date, for 
value received, we jointly and severally promise to pay to the order of A & Co. dollars 
at C Bank. (Signed.) a wae ef 

A & Co. made an assignment before the note became due, and a few days later B assigned. 
After the estate of A & Co. is wound up and there still remains a balance unpaid on the note 
(a) can C Bank proceed against the individuals for the balance; (b) can the bank take out a 
judgment against the individuals and rank on the estate of A & Co. at the same time *? 

HANS NIX. 

Answer.—There appears to be no reason why the bank might not take a 
judgment against both A and B for the balance still due on the note. But 
as the note was given fora partnership debt, the judgment cannot be satisfied 
out of their individual property, until their individual creditors have first 
been paid; for the rule is that individual creditors have the prior claim upon 
the individual assets. (Murrill vs. Neal, 8 Howard |U.8. Sup. Ct.| 414; Blair 
vs. Harrison, 57 Fed. Rep. 257; Richmond vs. Voorhees, 10 Wash. 316.) 

CHECK PAYABLE TO ORDER—LIABILITY OF DRAWEE BANK FOR GENUINE- 
NESS OF SIGNATURE. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine : Peorta, [il., March 5, 19058. 

Sir: Is drawee bank liable to the drawer for the genuineness of the endorsement of 
payee in the case of a check made payable to order ? 

If you answer in the affirmative, will you kindly give cases, preferably Illinois cases. 

WILLIAM HAZZARD, Asst. Cashier. 

Answer.—Where a check is drawn payable to order, the drawee bank is 
bound to ascertain the genuineness of the payee’s indorsement, and if it pays 
upon a forged indorsement, it cannot discharge itself in account with the 
customer, for the only authority which the customer has conferred upon it is 
to pay on the order of the person he has named. (Robarts vs. Tucker, 16 Q. 
B. 509; Shipman vs. Bank of State of New York, 126 N. Y. 318.) In the ease 
last cited the Court said: ‘‘It was the defendant’s business to see to it that 
its depositor’s moneys were expended according to his directions, and every 
expenditure was at the defendant’s risk if the direction being valid, and if the 
indorsement conveying title to the holder being genuine.” 

But while the drawee bank may not charge the check to the account of 
the drawer, it may recover the money from the person or bank receiving the 
same, as money paid under a mistake of fact. (Canal Bank vs. Bank of 
Albany, 1 Hill |N. Y.] 287; Third Nat. Bank vs. Allen, 39 Mo. 310; Rouvant 
vs. San Antonio Nat. Bank, 63 Tex. 610.) 


RIGHT TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF PROVISION IN MORTGAGE AS TO TIME 
FOR FORECLOSURE. 

Editor Bankers’ Mayazine: PORTLAND, Me., March 21, 1903. 

Str: A provision in a trust mortgage, in which we are interested, is that foreclosure 
shall not be begun until six months after the mortgagor is in default. The mortgagor has 
made an assignment for creditors and we fear that the insolvency trustee may take advan- 
tage of this provision to prevent the mortgage trustee from getting possession of this prop- 
erty. Is there any danger of this ? s. D. B. 


Answer.—No. That provision is held by the courts to be purely for the 
benefit of the mortgagor and not one of which the mortgagor’s creditors or 
trustee in insolvency can take advantage. 











COMMERCIAL PAPER AS AN ARTICLE OF PURCHASE 
AND SALE AND AS A BANK INVESTMENT. 


{Address delivered before the Philadelphia Chapter American Institute of Bank Clerks, by 
GEORGE E. BARTOL, President of the Philadelphia Bourse. | 


During the Middle Ages it gradually became evident to the trading classes 
that the written promises to pay in the then customary form were inadequate and 
unsatisfactory for the growing needs of commerce; established customs permitted 
counterclaims of debtors to be recognized and charged against the evidences of debt 
no matterby whom held. This practice destroyed the utility of the promissory note 
of the period, as naturally no third person would accept an obligation having no known 
or certain value. Toovercome this difficulty the Lombards and the Venetians, who 
were the great merchants and bankers of the period, adopted a custom during the 
eleventh century, which became known as the ‘‘ Custom of Merchants,” and which in a 
short time became or had the forceof law. Under this custom, notes, checks, drafts 
and bills of exchange, drawn in certain prescribed forms and in the hands of a don 
Jide purchaser, could be enforced against the maker to the full extent, regardless of 
any defenses or set-offs which the maker might have against the original holder ; 
instruments having this quality are ‘‘ negotiable instruments ” in contra distinction 
to ‘non-negotiable instruments,” the maker of which may set off against the instru- 
ment, no matter by whom held, any claims the maker may have against the original 
owner which he could have set off if it had not been assigned. 

The subject of commercial paper, if viewed from all points, is a very broad one, 
and it is my intention to confine myself this evening to one branch only, viz.: that 
class of domestic commercial paper which is bought and sold by dealers and offered 
to banks as an investment ; such paper as is issued by business houses in the ordi- 
nary course of business for money or merchandise and which passes by delivery, when 
properly endorsed. 

This eliminates from our consideration all bank notes, certificates of deposit, 
checks, letters of credit, and bills of exchange on foreign countries, also all forms of 
obligations ‘‘ not negotiable ” in the ordinary sense of that term, and brings us down 
to practically two forms of commercial paper, viz. : promissory notes and domes- 
tic bills of exchange or drafts, after their acceptance by the drawer, when they are 
usually described as acceptances. 

It is proper to mention here that I am indebted to several authorities for many 
of the points I shall lay before you and particularly to that excellent hand-book pub- 
lished by Mr. J. S. McMaster, examiner for the New York State Banking Department, 
who, under the titles of ‘‘ McMaster’s Commercial Paper ’’and ‘‘ McMaster’s Irregular 
Commercial Paper,” has placed before us in convenient form many essential features 
of the subject. I am also indebted to the records of the Bradstreet Company for 
some of the statistics I shall later referto. Naturally, a subject of this kind does not 
admit of much originality of treatment except in the method of presenting the 
facts. 

We will now take up in some detail the two forms of commercial paper I have 
particularly referred to, viewed from the standpoint of a dealer who buys and sells 
them and the bank which buys them for investment, and in order that we may treat 
the subject methodically I have divided it into the following general headings : 
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. Requisites for negotiability, including regularity of issue. 

. Irregularities. 

Proper bases for issue. 

. Matters affecting value irrespective of negotiability and regularity. 

. Causes of loss—business failures. 

. Desirability for banks as a quick asset. Commercial paper versus bonds. 
. Collateral loans. 
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I.—REQUISITES FOR NEGOTIABILITY, INCLUDING REGULARITY OF ISSUE. 


The primary requisite of commercial paper is that it must be negotiable, that is, 
drawn in such form that in the hands of a bona fide holder, other than the origina] 
owner, it can be enforced for its full amount against the maker regardiess of any 
set-offs or defenses that the maker may have against the original owner. There is 
no obligatory, prescribed form for the two types I am discussing, but there are cer- 
tain well-known, orderly forms which are usually followed and with which you are 
ali doubtless very familiar. There are, however, certain prerequisites without which 
they are non-negotiable instruments, and you will please bear in mind that I am re- 
ferring particularly and always to paper that a dealer would buy for resale. 

1. They must be in writing. The body of the instrument can be type-written 
or printed, but the signatures must be written in ink. The title of a corporation 
may be stamped, the signature of the officer or officers executing it must be written, 
although a stamped signature such as a bank’s may bind the signer. 

2. The promise or order to pay must be unconditional and not contingent or quali- 
fied in any way. 

3. They must be payable in money and the sum must be clearly and definitely 
determinable. The amount to be paid must be stated in dollars. 

4, They must be payable on demand, or at a fixed time, or at a determinable fu- 
ture time, or at a time certain to occur. 

5. They must be drawn payable ‘‘ to order,” and the payee or payees must be 
named with such certainty as to be capable of identification. When endorsed by 
the payee or payees without restriction or qualification they become payable to 
bearer. 

There are other requirements which are of primary importance to the dealer and 
for which he is held liable, to wit : 

(a) The authenticity of the paper ; that is, the genuineness of the signatures and 
the power of the signers to execute a legal obligation. 

(5) The proper application of the money paid for the paper, as if through error 
or misplaced confidence payment should be made by the dealer to the wrong person, 
so that in fact the proceeds do not reach the obligors such fact can be set up in de- 
fence and be an effectual set-off to the original holder’s claim. 

You will note from the foregoing that the prerequisites I have referred to are 
matters of form which are important, but do not necessarily impair the ultimate 
value of the paper. Errors of form should be carefully guarded against by the 
dealer, as, while they may not result in loss, they impair negotiability and make the 
paper unsalable. Such errors in form are readily discoverable, and if through care- 
lessness they pass the scrutiny of the dealer they are sure to be discovered by the 
bank and the paper promptly returned. 

The requirements which I have referred toas of primary importance to the dealer 
are of vital consequence. For the first, authenticity cr genuineness, the dealer is 
held liable by the law to his vendee. A bank, therefore, purchasing paper from a 
dealer of good standing and means, holds his guarantee of its genuineness and au- 
thenticity, a guarantee having substantial value. For the second, if the obligors 
can establish and maintain a claim that value was not received for the obligation, 
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the dealer must stand liable to his vendee and make good his losses, himself taking up 
the paper and disputed claim against the obligors, as a dealer in selling paper gives 
by custom to the vendee his warrantee that he, the dealer, is a holder in due course. 

A holder in due course, as defined by the Negotiable Instruments Law is one 
who has taken a negotiable instrument under the following conditions : 

1. That it is complete and regular upon its face. 

2. That he became the holder before it was overdue, and without notice that it 
had been previously dishonored, if such was the fact. 

3. That he took it in good faith and for value. 

4. That at the time it was negotiated to him he had no notice of any infirmity in 
the instrument or defect in the title of the person negotiating it. 

So that, if a defect in the paper such asI have last referred to, namely, a coun- 
ter-claim, was set up, the dealer under his warrantee must hold his vendee harmless, 
and take the paper up. This is another guarantee of tangible value to a bank when | 
buying paper of a dealer. 


IIl.—IRREGULARITIES. 


The main features of regularity, in such paper as we are considering, having 
been briefly touched upon, it may be well to mention some of the irregularities that 
must be guarded against : 

1. Alterations—no dealer or bank should touch any paper that has been altered 
in any respect ; negotiability and ultimate value are seriously impaired if not wholly 
destroyed. 

2. Qualified or conditional endorsements or acceptances or acceptances differing 
in terms from the original draft ; 7. ¢., a draft drawn on a party in Jersey City was 
accepted and made payable in New York; this released the drawers and endorsers. 

3. Drafts drawn against special funds or against merchandise shipments but with- 
out documents for same attached. 

4. Instruments made payable to the order of an executor or trustee which are 
non-negotiable. 

5. Instruments dated on Sunday, although this defect is not necessarily fatal. 

6. Corporation paper issued under seal is to be avoided and in many cases is non- 
negotiable. 

7. Instruments payable in current funds, New York exchange or like terms, are 
non-negotiable. 


III.—PRorER BASES FOR ISSUER. 


Every promise to pay, whether in the form of a note or of an accepted draft, 
should be representative of full value received by the maker of the note or the ac- 
ceptor of the draft, and no careful dealer in such obligations will knowingly pur- 
chase or negotiate paper that bears names placed upon it for mutual accommoda- 
tion. Ido not by this intend to impugn the legal standing of what is commonly 
called ‘‘ accommodation paper.” In the hands of third parties who have taken it 
for value its legal status is the same as any other obligation of like form, and the 
makers and endorsers are held fully responsible ; but to a dealer or bank it is unde- 
sirable, as some of the responsible parties have not received value in the transaction, 
and consequently have not got that something of value with which to pay if called 
upon todo so. The only proper bases for the issue of such paper as we are consid- 
ering are money or merchandise, quick assets. In the case of notes issued by the 
makers for money they should represent money to be invested in merchandise and 
preferably for the purpose of discounting merchandise purposes, so that the bor- 
rower may take advantage of the difference in interest between the usual rates for 
borrowed money and the rates commonly allowed for discounting merchandise ac- 
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counts. In the case of notes sold by the drawees, commonly called receivables, they 
should represent money due by the maker to the drawer for merchandise or money. 
In the case of acceptances, they should represent an indebtedness due by the ac- 
ceptor to the drawer for money or merchandise actually received by the acceptor and 
payment for which is due to the drawer at the date of maturity. 

It will thus be seen that there is or at least there always should be full value be- 
hind paper of the two classes handled by dealers, and that at all times during its life 
that value should be in position to protect it by its payment at maturity in money, 
or under circumstances of misfortune, in merchandise or accounts receivable for the 
merchandise. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that it is important for the dealer and the bank 
to be acquainted with the parties whose paper is dealt in and to know something of 
their manner of doing business, character and those other qualities which govern 
business success. 


IV.—MATTERS AFFECTING VALUE IRRESPECTIVE OF NEGOTIABILITY AND 
REGULARITY. 


There are a number of conditions affecting the value of commercial paper other than 
the matters of negotiability and regularity. These deal with the makers of the paper 
rather than the paper itself and may be grouped into two classes, viz.: those which are 
of general application and those which are personal in their nature. In treating of this 
phase of the question you will understand that as a stream cannot rise higher than 
its source, so commercial paper cannot be better than its makers or endorsers or the 
business upon which it is based, and that, in consequence, the elements of strength 
or weakness in the makers or endorsers, or in the business itself, will follow the 
paper and in time have their natural effect. 

Among the general conditions which should be considered by buyers of paper, 
whether dealers or banks, are: 

First. The class of business—some lines are much more stable than others; artic- 
les of food, general hardware, staple dry goods, are better than fireworks, millinery 
or jewelry ; some are affected by seasons, weather, fashions, others are not, though 
sometimes apparently in the same line of business ; for instance, a rubber manufac- 
turer making shoes and coats may, owing to weather conditions, have a very disas- 
trous season, while another rubber manufacturer, making belting, hose, packing, 
etc., or hard rubber goods would be unaffected by the same weather conditions. I 
will not multiply examples as the illustrations are sufficient to indicate the general 
line of thought. 

Second. Competition and location. I group these two together as, while not di- 
rectly connected, location in these days of extreme competition may have much to 
do with success or failure. The largest capital combined with all the best personal 
qualities in the management may be unable to stand up in competition if the business 
is located unfortunately and cannot be run as cheaply as competitors. 

Third. Capital. The owners of a business should provide all of the fixed capital 
required, that is to say, the capital invested in permanent form, such as buildings 
or machinery ; they should also furnish the capital that may be required for continu- 
ous investment in supplies needed in carrying on the business; in the case of a 
manufacturer this would mean coal, store room supplies, and like items which are al- 
ways carried on hand in practically uniform quantities. The amount of capital 
which should be furnished by the owners in excess of the above items is an unde- 
termined quantity. Most manufacturers feel they have gone far enough if they pro- 
vide the plant and expect banks to furnish all working capital. Most banks dis- 
agree with this view, but have no fixed standard, and, indeed, there can be none. 
The dealer or the bank must judge each case on its merits according to the special 
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conditions governing each, the line of business, character of the plant, if there is one, 
and character of the people in charge. The dealer will also be governed by the 
known predilections of the banks with whom he does business. 

Mortgage debts are not necessarily fatal to credit, but they are a severe handicap, 
and where they exist the proportion of free capital provided by the owners and in- 
vested in quick assets should be much larger in proportion to the quick liabilities 
than in cases where the property is clear of debt. I should state in a general way, 
that in such cases the free capital should not be less than two to one, as the general 
creditor has no real property to protect him, and when a mortgage debt is on a 
plant, it usually takes the property. In some classes of corporations, notably, steam 
railroads, this general statement will not apply, the floating debt, to wit, the note 
holders, usually being taken care of even at the expense of the mortgage bond 
holders. 

Fourth. Insurance. Debtors should keep their property well insured as a severe 
fire loss may result in such a loss of capital as to wreck an otherwise strong concern, 
and neglect to carry a sufficient line of insurance is apt to indicate a laxity of man- 
agement that in time will show up in other directions. 

The other class of conditions I have referred to as being of a personal nature deal 
with the individuals in charge of a business. Condensed into one sentence I may 
say, the men who conduct a business must be of good character; the difficulty is to 
decide just what this term means. It has been stated ‘‘ Character is what the man 
really is; reputation is what the world believes him to be.” Usually we must ac- 
cept reputation for character, for while some men show their character by their 
known daily life, others do not. The fundamental elements which go to make up 
a good business character are: honesty, experience, business education, punctuality, 
ability, industry, energy, economy, conservatism and boldness. I have not intended 
by the order of arrangement to give one quality prominence or precedence over an- 
other ; all are necessary to success, and to meet with the fullest success all must be 
combined into a harmonious, well balanced, working unit. 

The qualities in character to be avoided, and which in the end will lead to busi- 
ness failure, are: 

First, extravagance in living, shown in a multitude of forms and often most diffi- 
cult to learn of; 2d, neglect of business, due frequently to a too intense devotion to 
sports not hurtful in themselves, but through neglect of business duties often 
harmful in results; 8d, speculation, especially in the stock market or grain ex- 
changes. 

The above-named dangerous qualities or any one of them may nullify a host of 
good qualities. 

In a general way, married men are safer business risks than single men, as they 
have greater responsibilities and are kept steadier in consequence thereof. Middle- 
aged men are safer risks than either young men or old men. The former lack expe- 
rience, the latter are more liable to die, and delays incident to settling up their estates 
are frequently embarrassing to creditors. Firms or co-partnerships are better risks 
than corporations or limited partnership associations. Less information is to be had 
as a rule about firms than corporations ; as an offset we have unlimited as against 
limited liability. 

Every dealer should require of a borrower on single-name paper a signed state- 
ment showing the latter’s financial condition and a new statement should be required 
every year. Lenders are entitled to such statements, as they are giving good money 
in exchange for a paper promise to pay. 
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V.—CavseEs Or Loss; BUSINESS FAILURES. 


If all commercial paper was properly issued, was invariably based on full value 
received and all statements made by its makers were full, frank and clear, the 
chances of loss to the dealer or bank would be reduced toa negligible quantity ; un- 
fortunately, such is not the case, and therefore it is of prime importance that the 
character of the makers should be such as to insure the correctness of the first two 
items and further to insure the reasonable accuracy of the third. With these three 
important points covered, the chances of loss are such as can fairly be taken by pru- 
dent buyers with reasonable certainty that ina given time the percentage of loss 
will bear a fixed but very small ratio to the percentage of gain, and that the percent- 
age of loss will be smaller than in almost any other form of investment. Panics 
will of course come, at intervals of years, which will seriously disturb commercial 
business and will in consequence raise the percentage of loss, but the same panics 
will seriously involve all other forms of investment and the shrinkages in value or 
total losses will be quite as great or greater in other investments as in commer- 
cial paper. The same causes which produce commercial failures bring disaster or 
loss to all classes of investment; industrial, transportation and real estate interests 
suffer together. 

Great panics are fortunately infrequent, smaller ones occur at such regular inter- 
vals that they may almost be said to have fixed cycles. It is held by some that 
commercial crises recur in cycles of about ten years. It takes about that long for 
men to forget that like causes produce like effects. 

The history of panics is an interesting one and a study of them shows conclu- 
sively that like causes will produce like effects in all countries. Prosperity brings 
wealth, wealth produces confidence and begets speculation ; speculation, wealth and 
confidence cause an expansion of credits until the point is reached when expansion 
can go no farther. The discovery of this fact causes contraction of credits, contrac- 
tion brings failures, one failure causes another, and several large failures produce a 
panic. In time the atmosphere clears and in a few years conditions are again ripe 
for a recurrence of the old story. 

At the risk of being considered too optimistic I venture the opinion that commer- 
cial crises or panics are less likely to recur in the future than in the past. Periods 
of liquidation must come, just as digestion follows a hearty dinner, but I believe 
panics like those of 1837 and 1857 are not probable. The banking facilities of the 
world are now so closely knit together by common interests that the resources of the 
world can be drawn on at a moment’s notice to protect a threatened point, until by 
gradual, even though forced liquidation, the trouble has been averted. Dependence 
on local resources is a thing of the past. 

Turning to a different view of the causes of business losses, let us glance at some 
of the figures given in Bradstreet’s record for the past year. In 1901 there were 
10,648 failures of individuals, firms and corporations in the United States. This 
seems like a vast army yet, as a matter of fact, it was only 88-100 of one per cent. of 
the number engaged in business in this country, that army numbering 1,201,862. 

Now, what caused the failure of the 10,648? Arranged in the order of import- 
ance and stated in percentages, we find that failure was due to the following causes : 


Percent. | Per cent. 
Lack of sufficient capital................ ER eT 3.6 
I, 0s ntceuceneneedeseuenease 19.0 ite niad inccnwendieiawenewes 3.0 
Specific conditions (disaster, etc.)...... 16.4 Speculation (Outside)..............cceec. 2.3 
Undue competition. ........ccccccccccess ee | on ccececenseeceaens 1.3 
I iat wns ca eennninmaied 7.8 | Neglect Of busimeas........ccccccccsccces 1.0 
Fraudulent disposition of assets........ 4.4 
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The percentage of failures due to the different causes named varies from year to 
year, but in a general way the relative importance of the reasons given remains the 
same. For several years back, lack of capital, viz., over-trading, incompetence, and 
specific conditions, viz., disaster of various kinds, fire and flood, have held first, sec- 
ond and third places, respectively. 

Now, how does this record apply to the dealer in commercial paper and his cus- 
tomer, the bank ? The class of paper bought and sold by dealers is usually of the 
higher grades, while the record of failures is a record of all. If we examine the re- 
cord we find that of the 88-100 of one per cent. who failed, 91.6 per cent. were credited 
with only $5,000 capital or less, and 89 per cent. had very moderate or no credit rat- 
ings. Passing at once to those whose paper is sought by dealers, viz., business 
houses with uot less than $100,000 capital and enjoying the highest credit rating for 
the amount of capital, we find that of the 88-100 of one per cent., figuring the 88-100 
as 100 per cent., only 32-100 of one per cent. were credited with employing $100,000 
of capital or over, in other words, only thirty-six individuals, firms or corporations 
out of the 10,648 failing, The record does not show whether or not all of those in 
the $100,000 or over class enjoyed the highest credit ratings. It is probable some 
did not, and that if we eliminated those given credit ratings below the highest, the 
figures would show even more favorably for commercial paper of high grade as a 
bank investment. 

I question whether any other form of investment would show as good a record 
on close comparison. 


VI.—DEsIRABILITY FOR Banks AS A Quick ASSET. COMMERCIAL[PAPER VERSUS 
BonDs. 


The great majority of bank deposits are subject to sight drafts, in other words, 
are payable on demand. Experience has demonstrated that it is safe to lend out a 
large proportion on such deposits. The National Bank Act allows 75 per cent. to 
be invested in loans and discounts, but, asa matter of fact, through the action of 
the reserve cities and central reserve cities provisions, the amount actually put out at 
interest must be very close at times to 85 per cent. oreven more. As the deposits 
are returnable on demand and average fair weather conditions with normal balances 
are liable to sudden disturbances, it is important that the bank’s demand liabilities 
should be represented by quick assets, assets, which by reason of convertibility 
or early maturity, will provide the cash needed to meet the unexpected call ; or, to 
view the subject from a different standpoint, the bank’s own customers may require 
at certain seasons or during a commercial crisis considerable more accommodation 
than at other times, and it is essential that the bank’s resources should gbe in availa- 
ble form. Now, what is the best and most available form ? Some banks say bonds, 
some say, bought paper, viz., commercial paper bought from dealers, and some say, 
collateral loans. I will not take the latter subject up at this time, as l’shall speak of 
it later. As between bonds and bought paper, I believe without question the decision 
should be in favor of bought paper. Bonds are undoubtedly attractive to_the officers 
of a bank, they are easy to get, one investigation serves for a large investment, there 
is usually the prospect of a nice appreciation in value, they are nice to look at aiid 
the interest is easy to collect, but they sometimes lack convertibility when most de- 
sired, they cannot be re-discounted and their due date is generally a long way off. 
I have known times when bonds were practically unsalable at any price. Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Peck, Cashier of the Third ional Bank of Scranton, Pa., stated in an 
address on ‘‘The Value of Commercial Paper as Quick Assets,” delivered befére 
Group III of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association in 1897 : ‘‘ Listed bonds, which 
are almost entirely of railroads, and are supposed to be quoted daily on the ex- 
changes, run down to a very narrow market in time of panic, and tojprices that are 
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sometimes ten or fifteen or more points off from their usual quotations. In 1893 
there were times when the total daily bond sales at the New York Stock Exchange 
amounted to $300,000,’‘and that isa very small amount of daily sales when we consider 
that there are upwards of $188,000,000 of investment bonds held by National banks. 
alone, any of which are liable to be thrown on the marketat such a time, in addition 
to the holdings of State banks and alarmed individuals.” 

I think the paragraph above quoted conveys an unmistakable warning. If such 
«a condition were to come again, as come it surely will, what chance would there be 
for selling the millions on millions of trolley bonds, industrial bonds, electric light- 
ing, water power, gas and other bonds, which have been created in recent years. 
Intrinsic value there may be, but the essential feature of a bank investment, viz., 
convertibility, is lacking. 

Further on in the same address Mr. Peck states : 

**T know of aninstitution that for some years has kepta large amount of its funds invested 
in commercial paper so as to have quick assets, and on May 1, 1893, stopped buying because 
its management saw indications of stringency, and at that time had in its pocket-book 
$640,000 of such paper, as well as a million dollars of its customers’ notes. The result was that 
in a short time, on account of the payment of its purchased notes as they fell due, its reserve 
was run largely above the Jegal requirement, and although that panic is said to have been 
the most severe in the history of banking in the United States, still that institution was able 
to announce that its customers need not pay any loans, but on the contrary could have addi- 
tional ones where their responsibility would warrant and the value of their accounts would 
entitle, and that any townsmen who were customers of other banks, but who were fortunate 
enough to havejloans with it, could renew without question. This it could not have done if 
it had been depending on local mortgages, municipal bonds or unlisted bonds. 

In times of stringency a bank’s commercial deposits are quite certain to decline, because 
business men can not make collections and must use their balances to meet maturing obliga- 
tions. For a bank to be able at such times to be of service to the community in which it is 
located, is no small matter, and 1 claim that carefully selected notes most readily furnish 
such means. You may,ask if the institution referred to lost any money in 1893 by such a pol- 
icy, and In reply 1 would say that in March, 1894, it had no past-due notes and had not lost a 
dollar since December.{1892, and in the Jast four years has loaned in all ways, $22,000,000, with 
losses of only $2,250. Could a better record be shown at such a time with any other form of 
investment of equal amount?” 

Mr. Peck’s remarks cover the vital points so fully that there remains very little 
for me to say on the'subject ; his statement of facts as to losses on commercial paper 
confirm the records I have quoted; but show that with careful discrimination in buy- 
ing, losses may be brought down to one-hundredth of one per cent. A decline of 
one-eighth per cent, on bonds would show a greater loss on a bond investment with- 
out counting the one-fourth per cent. commission charge for selling. 

Now, to sum up the advantages of high-grade commercial paper purchased by a 
bapk from a dealer, who has previously bought and paid for the paper. Paper of 
the class rated at $100,000 and over and marked with the highest grade of credit. 
Twice culled over and critically examined. 

1. Its authenticity is guaranteed under the law by the broker or dealer. 

2. Its regularity of form is visible on its face. 

3. The bank as a holder in due course is fully protected from set-offs. 

4. It is wortb its full face value at maturity and the percentage of loss through 
business failures is so small as to be almost a negligible quantity. 

0. Early maturity, and when paid money is brought into the bank from outside 
sources, frequently from distant sections of the country, usually unaffected by con- 
ditions causing local stringency. 

6. There is no sentiment attached to its @urchase and no pressure or influence 
exerted for its’renewal. When it is due it isdue and must be paid. 

7. It is readily re-discounted in case of need, but with good judgment in buying 
right maturities a steady income from outside sources is assured and the income can 
readily arranged to suit the borrowing seasons of the bank’s own customers. 
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VII. COLLATERAL LOANS. 


Collateral loans may be considered as quasi commercial paper and as a bank 
investment occupy a happy middle ground between bonds and plain promissory 
notes. The very name has a comfortable sound, attractive to the ear and pleasing 
to the senses. Collateral means ‘‘ being by the side; side by side or side to side,” 
as defined by Webster. The same authority defines collateral security as ‘‘ security 
for the performance of covenants or the payment of money, besides the principal 
security.” In the case of a collateral loan it is well to keep always in mind that the 
written obligation is the principal security and the things of value given with it are 
‘* by the side” as security for the performance of the covenants of the written obli- 
gation. It is therefore important to the buyer of collateral loans that the maker of 
the note shall be an individual, firm or corporation in good standing and of sufficient 
financial responsibility to make good any deficit that may arise in the event that the 
value of the securities pledged as collateral security for the loan should fall to such 
a point as to involve the holder in a loss. 

Dealers in commercial paper very frequently, in fact, the larger dealers, custom- 
arily own the paper which they offer to banks and this fact of ownership is in a sense 
a guarantee of its quality as no dealer would care to buy and hold risky paper, but 
collateral loans, while frequently sold by dealers in commercial paper, are seldom 
owned by them. It is a different class of business with a different class of borrowers 
and the makers of collateral notes usually prefer to hold the collaterals in their own 
custody until the loan has been arranged. The dealer in such cases becomes a broker 
merely, although the details and financial settlements are frequently passed through 
his hands and he is expected to keep a watch over the loan until it is finally paid 
and the securities returned to the hands of the maker of the note. I shall therefore 
endeavor to consider the matter of collateral loans from the view-point of the bank. 

The form of a collateral note differs radically from that of an ordinary note. In 
the latter it is generally conceded that the fewer words the better, provided the fund- 
amental, essential features are clearly expressed, while in the former many banks 
appear to think the more verbiage the better. The form differs in different parts of 
the country, and many different forms are found sometimes ciculating side by side 
in the same district. This is notably the case in Philadelphia where some of the 
forms are almost as brief as an ordinary promissory note, while others have a good 
sized page of fine printed matter containing provisions and covenants of every kind. 
Many of the banks have special forms of their own. I incline to the opinion that 
some of the clauses are like the fine print in insurance policies, telegraph blanks and 
express receipts, more formidable to read than binding inlaw. The essential feat- 
ures of a note given with collateral security are : 

1. That the obligation to pay a fixed or determinable sum at a fixed or determin- 
able date or on demand shall be as clearly stated as in an ordinary promissory note. 

2. That it shall state, that as collateral security for the performance of the above- 
mentioned obligation certain securities have been deposited with the note (a descrip- 
tion of the securities then follows). 

3. That it shall provide for the deposit by the maker with the holder from time 
to time on demand or after a brief notice, the time being specified, of additional 
securities, sufficient with the original securities at the then market value to cover 
the amount of the loan with a margin of an agreed upon percentage added thereto. 
The percentage of margin varies from ten per cent. up, depending largely on the 
stability of the securities pledged. It is usually twenty per cent. 

4. That upon the failure of the maker to maintain the agreed upon margin or to 
pay the note at maturity, the holder may without notice sell the securities at 
brokers’ board or at public or private sale with the right to the holder of the note to 
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himself purchase the securities if sold at public sale and without right of redemption 
in such case on the part of the maker. 

5. That the maker shall be liable to the holder for any deficiency in the event 
that the securities sell for less than is due upon the note and for any expenses 
incurred in the sale of the securities or the collection of the note. 

City banks in financial centres which are likely to hold a number of collateral notes 
issued by one maker usually insert a provision by the terms of which all collateral 
securities held are, or may be treated as, sort of joint collateral security for all loans 
or any other indebtedness of the maker to the bank. 

As a bank investment good collateral loans have distinct advantages over bonds 
and some advantages over commercial] paper, although as compared with the latter 
there are some disadvantages which I shall try to point out to you. 

In order to make clear one of the conspicuous disadvantages, I must digress for 
a moment from the straight line I have been following to consider the underlying 
feature of all loans: namely, the sources and means of repayment, for it is in this 
feature that the fundamental difference exists between commercial paper and collat- 
eral loans. | 

Business may, in a broad way, be considered as an interchange of commodities ; 
originally by barter, next in exchange for tokens or pieces of the precious metals or 
jewels, then for coins, and finally in these later times of advanced ideas the com- 
modities are surrendered and seitled for by check, note or draft, or charged on open 
account. The commodities most generally interchanged and upon which practically 
all commercial paper of the class I have referred to is based, are those articles of 
common use required by the people in supporting life or other prime necessaries of 
living, such as clothing, dwellings, etc. 

Wealth is the product of labor; the great mass of consumers are laborers and 
creators of wealth and are paid for their labor in money ; the final settlement of all 
indebtedness must be in money ; hence, the dealer in merchandise who sells to the 
actual consumer will receive payment in money. 

The bearing of the above statements on commercial paper is that the money with 
which it is to be actually paid off is traced to its source, and the maker of a note or 
the acceptor of a draft endeavors to so arrange his obligations that prior to their 
maturity he will have collected in cash from the consumers of his merchandise a 
sum sufficient to meet his note or acceptance when it is due. 

This is the distinctive advantage of commercial paper; when due, it is paid and 
the transaction is closed. The maker expects to pay it at maturity and prepares 
for it. 

In contrast to this, the ordinary collateral loan is not based upon commodities 
which are needed by the people and which will be paid for in cash, but upon some 
form of debt or invested wealth, usually bonds or stocks. The maker of the note 
has invested some money in the bonds or stocks and seeks for some one to lend him 
the balance, sometimes with the intention of becoming ultimately the owner of the 
collateral by paying the Joan with money from other sources, but more frequently 
with the intention of carrying the loan along until such time as the bonds or stocks 
can be sold for a profit. 

The maker of a collateral note, unlike the maker of commercial paper, rarely 
makes provision ahead for the payment of his note at maturity, but expects to 
renew it at the then prevailing rate of interest, or at most to shift the loan to some 
other bank. 

I have known of numerous instances where banks have very much desired pay- 
ment. for collateral loans then due, but owing to the inability of the borrower to pay 
or to replace the loan elsewhere, and tve impossibility of selling the collaterals at 
the moment, owing to acute financial conditions, were obliged much against their 
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desires to renew loans, This would not have been asked or expected with good 
commercial paper. 

In considering the matter of collaterals, the question of convertibility versus 
intrinsic worth at once confronts us. Some banks look first at the former and sowe 
at the latter. It isa question for each lender to decide for himself. Securities which 
are reaaily salable on the stock exchanges are usually dealt in largely, which is 
equivalent to saying they are subject to wide fluctuations in market value. The 
most salable stocks oftentimes have little intrinsic value if considered from an 
investment standpoint. On the other hand, securities of undoubted intrinsic vaiue 
are sometimes sold only at long intervals so that quotations are hard to obtain or are 
only nominal. Ina general way, I would say that banks in large cities, especially 
in cities where there are stock exchanges, should look more at the matter of con- 
vertibility, especially with demand loans, and banks in interior points which have 
not the facilities for following the constant fluctuations of the securities markets, 
should look more at intrinsic worth. 

As the money for the final payment of a collateral loan must usually come from 
the sale of the securities, it is well for banks to remember that if they are forced ‘« 
realize on the securities behind a loan, they may have to sell on a bad market. 
Unlike merchandise which is sold all over the country, or in fact, the world, the 
open market for securities is a very narrow one, usually confined to one or two 
cities, the very places mest likely to be involved in any financial stringency. In 
times of acute trouble the market becomes so narrow that it may be impossible to 
sell. 

Another disadvantage of collateral loans is that the rates of interest on collateral 
loans of the highest class will average fully one-half of one per cent. per annum 
below commercial paper of high grade, and in many cases the difference will amount 
to fully one per cent. Of course, collateral loans like commercial paper are not all 
of equal quality, and in many cases rates can be obtained on collateral loans as high, 
or even higher, than good commercial paper. The rate on the loan is usually a 
pretty fair gauge of the quality of the collateral, as, except in times of unusual 
financial stringency, good collateral loans are in such demand as to command very 
low rates. I do not intend by this to assert that loans secured by good collaterals 
are not to be obtained at rates sometimes equal to the rates prevailing for high- 
grade commercial paper, because there are certain classes of loans, secured by bonds 
or stocks, which are not yet listed, or stocks or bonds on properties not yet in com- 
plete operation, which have undoubted intrinsic value, but which lack convertibility, 
no open market having as yet been established for the securities ; and on loans with 
this class of collaterals full rates of interest can be obtained. 

The wisdom of lending on collaterals of the class last described is a matter for the 
judgment of the lender. They would not be, in my opinion, loans suitable for the 
investment of depositors’ money, as loans against deposits should in all cases be 
readily convertible by sale of collaterals or re-discount ; but any bank or trust com- 
pany would, I think, be justified in investing a reasonable proportion of its own 
capital or surplus fund in loans of the character referred to. The money so invested 
would not be subject to the demand drafts of depositors, and the question for the 
lender to consider is more one of security and rate of return than of convertibility. 

I think the principal disadvantages of collateral loans have been put before you, 
and in conclusion, I would only desire to say that collateral loans carefully selected 
are undoubtedly an excellent form of quick assets for banks, but should not be con- 
sidered as a complete substitute for commercial paper, which, representing merchan- 
dise for consumption, provides the means for its own payment 





*THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK. 


INCREASING THE NET EARNINGS. 
I. 


A bank organized under the National or State laws has a twofold purpose to ac- 
complish, viz.: to accommodate the public, and to earn money for the stockholders. 
It is with the latter aim that this article deals. 

In order to increase the net earnings of a bank, a broad and yet economical sys- 
tem of management is necessary. The Cashier is the officer usually intrusted with 
this management in a National or State bank, or the corresponding officer in a Sav- 
ings bank or trust company. Therefore, when the directors of an institution choose 
this officer they should select a wise and prudent man, who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the banking business from personal experience. The person who will make 
the best managing officer is the one who, starting as a messenger, has been promo- 
ted from desk to desk, and has worked in all departments of a bank. This experi- 
ence, together with a knowledge of investments and commercial law, will enable 
him to meet promptly any emergency that may arise, and know how to do the right 
thing at the right time. Also he will have a kindly feeling for the clerks in his em- 
ploy, and can arrange the work so that, while pleasant for them, the work will be 
well done, with no more help than is absolutely necessary. 

A manager of a financial institution should have a general knowledge of the 


affairs of the day, and a large amount of patience and tact, especially if in a country 
bank ; always polite, but firm and decided. The manager is often called upon to 
say no, and when spoken it must be final. 


CARE IN THE SELECTION OF EMPLOYEES. 


Granted an institution has a manager with these qualifications, the first and one 
of the most important responsibilities devolving upon him is the selection of em- 
ployees. He must have men of good character and ability, and enough of them to 
have the work properly done. The writer knows from personal experience what it 
means to be employed ina large city bank, where there are not enough clerks to 
properly handle the work. In such an institution, owing to the large volume of 
business, and the constant rush to keep the work up, many mistakes are made, and 
many an hour is spent, late at night, looking for differences. Not only does this 
kind of work discourage the clerks, and make them dissatisfied and careless, but it 
may prove costly to the bank. An account may be overpaid by a bookkeeper, hav- 
ing too much work to do, or a check may be charged to the wrong account, thus 
causing good paper to be handed toa notary. In either case a lawsuit may follow, 
and in the latter the reputation of the bank suffers. It is more economical to pay 
the salary of another clerk, thus dividing the work, and giving each man more time 
to be accurate. A bank, like an individual, is judged by the outward deeds. Poor 
clerks do poor work, thereby injuring the bank’s reputation. Neglected acknowl- 
edgments and correspondence, settlement drafts not sent on time, wrong collection 
advices, and errors in individual accounts, soon bring a bank into disrepute with 
corresponding banks and with customers, and business is subsequently lost. 


* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
number, page 18. 
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As stated before, the successful manager will have a sufficient number of clerks, 
and insist that the work be properly done. He will arrange the work and have all 
busy during banking hours. It would be foolish and extravagant to have even one 
clerk too many, as a bank is no place for an idler. 

All persons holding responsible positions in a bank must necessarily be men of 
brains and ability, and as such they are valuable to the institution. Such employees 
should be well paid ; there is no economy in cheap and inexperienced help. 


PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON Datty BALANCES. 


In these days of interest-paying institutions, managers of National and State 
‘banks are confronted with the problem of paying interest on daily balances. When 
this subject is put before a person having a good bank account, he naturally realizes 
that his money should earn him something. This is particularly true when the ac- 
count is quiet or inactive. With the idea in mind that the account should be worth 
something to the bank, the person goes to the Cashier and asks for interest on the 
money. The problem confronting the manager and directors is—whether to pay a 
low rate of interest and keep the account, or refuse interest on the ground of never 
having paid any, and thus have the customer take the money to the rival trust com- 
pany. 

There is no doubt that a bank can increase the amount of deposits by paying in- 
terest on daily balances, but will the net profits increase accordingly ? 

A bank doing a safe and conservative business, and investing its money in com- 
mercial paper and gilt-edged bonds, will find more profit in a smaller line of depos- 
its, without interest, than a large line, upon which interest is paid. 

However, a bank manager does not like to lose a good account, and where the 
balance warrants, asmall rate of interest is generally paid. Inthe writer’s opinion 
this latter plan seems a better one than a regular rate of interest on daily balances, 
at least as far as profit_to the bank is concerned. 


THe BANK’s STATIONERY. 


The stationery of a bank requires the attention of the manager. He will keep 
in touch with the improvements made from time to time in books and other indis- 
pensable articles used in the bank, and select those which in his judgment save time 
and therefore money. Upon the size of the bank and the volume of business de- 
pend the number and kinds of books and stationery needed, and the person respon- 
sible for these must be alert, so that everything necessary is on hand. 

The stationery should be good, but no extravagance or waste should be allowed. 
Check books should be made in various sizes and styles to suit the customers. Ifa 
depositor having a good balance desires some extra printing on his checks, such as 
name, business and numbers, it will pay to have this done without cost to him. The 
small expense to the bank is not wasted. 

Especial attention should be given to the style, quality and general appearance 
of the stationery used outside of the bank, such as checks, notes, letter-heads, de- 
posit slips, etc. There has been a marked improvement in arrangements for filing 
papers, checks, deposit tickets and signatures. Some of these are valuable time- 
savers; as, for instance, the card system of signatures, which is preferable in every 
way to the old time signature book. 


PROPER ATTENTION TO THE BANK PREMISES. 


The manager should employ a good janitor, and if the institution owns the build. 
ing, should hold him responsible for the cleanliness and good condition of not only 
the banking room but of the whole building. In these days of complex systems of 
heating and ventilation, a good man is needed to take proper care of the bank’s 
building. He should be well paid, asa poorly-paid janitor is no economy. A man 
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in this position, understanding his work, will take good care of the wash-rooms, see 
that the drain-pipes are in proper condition, and by giving the entire building care- 
ful supervision, will detect any small break or leak. ‘‘ A stitch in time saves nine,” 
and by having these small matters attended to at once, large bills for repairs may 
be avoided. Some of the income of a bank is derived from renting out offices in 
the building. By having a good janitor, and consequently keeping the building in 
good condition, the tenants will be satisfied, and the income will be steady. Cer- 
tainly the officers of a bank are judged by the appearance of the banking room and 
building, and appearances go a good ways. 


Tue Best Way OF ADVERTISING THE BANK. 


The expenses here enumerated, viz., for good clerks, the proper books and sta- 
tionery, and a capable janitor, are the principal ones a bank manager is required to 
meet. Aside from repairs, and a few minor expenditures for telephone and tele- 
graph and express charges, he should practice the most rigid economy. A bank is 
not a philanthropic institution, and the money belonging to the stockholders must 
not be given away or spent extravagantly. Advertising in local programmes and 
schemes come under the head of giving money away. 

There are times, however, when some judicious advertising may pay. For in- 
stance, a country bank can get up a neat calendar, or a book with some useful infor- 
mation regarding banking and commercial law. These being displayed in stores in 
the locality and vicinity, might attract custom. 

A bank located in a reserve city, by inserting an advertisement in THE BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE would bring before the bankers of the country its good points as a re- 
serve agent. 

However, a liberal use of printer’s ink seems less necessary in banking than 
in any other business. All bankers agree that the best advertisement is a satis- 
fied customer, and many of these, with good balances, help dividends. When 
a merchant informs you he deals with the First National Bank of ——, because 
the officers and clerks are gentlemen, his correspondence is promptly acknowl- 
edged, his paper, meeting the directors’ requirements, is accepted without question, 
and all reasonable requests are granted, it is safe to assume that person is satisfied, 
and that the bank isa good institution to deal with. Such remarks as above are a 
much better mode of advertisement than any calendar or book, and will be more 
profitable to the bank. An institution run on such lives, and having a reputation 
for accuracy and careful investments, will naturally attract customers. 


MEANS OF ADDING TO THE BANK’s BUSINESS. 


These being satisfied, will bring others and deposits will increase. Some banks 
located in the country choose some of their directors from adjacent towns, and these 
men take care of the customers in their districts, and endeavor to secure new ac- 
counts. Being conversant with banking methods they can answer questions pertain- 
ing thereto, can carry deposits to the bank for customers, when attending directors’ 
meeting, and thus build up quite a trade. This method has been found to work 
well. 

Upon the directors and stockholders should depend the increase of business. 
They are the persons to urge others to open accounts with their institution. The 
manager should not be obliged to solicit trade, but should be free to treat all custo- 
mers on their merits, and see that those deserving it are well cared for. 


THE PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF INCOME. 


There seems to be an erroneous idea prevalent among many people regarding the 
profit on circulating notesof National banks. When the present law went into effect 
many circulars were sent through the mail showing remarkable profits possible to 
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banks that would buy Government bonds and increase their circulation to the full 
amount of their capital. Careful computation will show the profits to be not nearly 
as large as advertised. Circulating notes will not neta bank more than other forms 
of investment. A good example of this is shown in the fact that many National 
banks issue circulation only on the minimum amount of bonds required to be held 
by law, rather than the maximum amount allowed. Many bankers prefer other in- 
vestments. 

Practically all the income of a bank is derived from discounting notes and invest- 
ing the money, not required by law to be kept in reserve, in bonds and other securi- 
ties. 

All notes offered for discount are passed upon by one or more officers of the bank, 
or a committee of directors. The investing is done by officers of the institution. 

As the loaning and investing of the surplus funds vitally affect the net earnings, 
it is important that those having this responsibility are men of judgment, experi- 
ence and knowledge. 

Some bankers do not approve of commercial paper as a form of investment. 
Other men of equal ability and judgment buy it almost exclusively. Still other 
men, prominent in the banking world, consider loans on time or call, on bonds and 
stocks given as collateral, the best and safest investment. Certainly a bank man- 
ged on the lines indicated in this article, and having its funds invested carefully in 
either bonds or commercial paper, will increase the net earnings and pay dividends 
to the stockholders. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 








A Good Business Letter. 


BRANCH OFFICE Z P. MARUYA & CO., LTD., 
AT OSAKA (OR) 
Telegraphic Address: MARUZEN-K ABUSHIKI-KAISHA, PERIODICAL 
*“MARUYA, TOKYO.”’ 14 to 16 Nihonbashi Tori Sanchome, DEPARTMENT. 
A. B.C. CODE 4TH EDITION, 
A. I. CODE. TOKYO, December 5, 1902. 


Messrs. Bradford Rhodes & Co., New York: 

DEAR SrrRsS: Please register undermentioned addresses, as the subscribers to the following 
periodicals, which we wish you to send regularly as published, and charge to our account. 

We have to thank you for the unfailing regularity with which you have sent the MAGA- 
ZINE to our customers during the year, and now have the pleasure to renew our order for 
1903, for which enclosed you will find a B-E for the sum of $59.52 (Fifty-nine dollars and fifty- 
two cents). Please note that following are all of our orders for the coming year, unless we 
order again, and discontinue the others which we ordered during this year. 

Twelve BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for one year, commencing with January, 1903, to the 
addresses, as follows: 

One copy to The Mitsui Bank, Hishogakari, Surugacho, Tokyo, Japan. 

One copy to Teikoku-Shogyo-Ginko, 5 Kabutocho, Nihonbashiku, Tokyo, Japan. 

One copy to Hokkaido-Takushoku-Ginko, Sapporo, Hokkaido, Japan. 

One copy to Higher Commercial School, Hitotsubashidori, Tokyo, Japan. 

One copy to Sumitomo Ginko, Nakanoshima Branch, 5chome, Nakanoshima, Osaka, Japan. 

One copy to Konoike Bank, 2 chome, Imabashi, Osaka, Japan. 

One copy to Mitsubishi-Goshikaisha, Ginko-Bu, 5 chome, Nakanoshima, Osaka, Japan. 

One copy to Mr. J. Hashimoto, 81 Tsuriganecho, 2 chome, Higashiku, Osaka, Japan. 

One copy to Sumitomo Bank, 4 chome, Imabashi, Osaka, Japan. 

One copy to The Mitsui Ginko, Branch, Nagoya, Japan. 

Two copies to Daikokuya, Book-store, Kawaramachi-dori, Kyoto, Japan, 

Total: Twelve copies (to eleven addresses). 

We are dear sirs, yours faithfully, 
for Z. P. MARUYA & Co., LIMITED. 
(MARUZEN KABUSHIKI KAISHA). 

fe Be 





MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN ON THE FINANCIAL 
SITUATION. 


In an interview with a representative of the ‘‘ New York Times,” published im 
the issue of March 31, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan expressed his views in regard to the 
present financial and business situation and the outlook for the future. His opin- 
ions do not coincide with those expressed in some foreign and local circles regarding 
the ability of the country to provide for the successful handling of the large vol- 
ume of new securities recently brought into the market. Mr. Morgan’s wide know]- 
edge of the financial, industrial and commercial resources of the United States, and 
the well-known moderation which characterizes all his s‘'atements, make his views. 
exceptionally interesting and valuable. He said : 

‘‘ It seems to me that the general pessimistic talk indulged in not alone in foreign 
but in local circles isin no sense justified by the facts. It may be true, as some of the 
captious critics declare, that at the present moment there are in the market many 
undigested securities, but ought not the character of these securities to be taken into. 
consideration in a broad or comprehensive view of the situation ? Are these secur- 
ities sound or are they unsound ; do they represent value or do they not ; for what 
purposes have they been issued—those are the questions. 

To my mind and in my judgment these new securities are essentially sound and 
stable, and those who have them are in no wise alarmed because of their holdings. 
Beyond all this, they are issued not to build competing lines but largely for the pur- 
chas? of rolling stock and motive power and for the extension of other facilities ne- 
cessitated by the necessary movement of the products of the country. 

You will find that in due time this phase of the difficultvy—-growing out of these 
new securities—will disappear. 

As for the general situation you may state emphatically and unequivocally that. 
it is most promising, with the country unqualifiedly prosperous. In the iron 
and steel trade, for example—the barometer of the country’s growth, stability, and 
business activity—there never was so great or so profitable business. Orders on hand 
run far ahead and the outlook is decidedly encouraging. 

In short, summing the situation up, not only is there prosperity every where, but. 
the promises are of a continuation of that prosperity for a long time to come.” 








New York State Banks.—Report of condition at the close of business on Thursday,, 
February 26, 1903. 
RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Loans and discounts, less due . Capital 
from directors $212,670,392 | Sunnis Gand 
Liability of directors as makers.. 6,950,623 poe 
PT, cctéécteecedscosesece eee 185,863 | Undivided profits 
Due from _ trust companies, | Due depositors on demand 


peanks, bankers and brokers.. 307556. | Due to trust companies, banks, 


Mortgages owned 4,150,108 bankers and brokers 
Stocks and bonds yyy | Due savings banks............... 14,573,244 
Specie 498, | Due the Treasurer of the State 


U.S. legal tenders and circulat- 
ing notes of National banks... 16,502,632 of New 1,400,011 


= —— FRRTLE week nonbomnay + 34,799,436 = Amount not included under any 
the no many sot penmninlantined 686,841 | of the above heads,............. 528,921 
Ms oscecuneascnteududas ef Pb kscevcvccdsscesosne 290 


$369,389, 725 $369,389, 725 











ISSUE OF AN ASSET CURRENCY BY NATIONAL BANKS. 


DEBATE BETWEEN NEW YORK CHAPTER AND ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE BANK CLERKS. 





A joint debate between the members of New York Chapter and Alexander Ham- 
ilton Chapter American Institute of Bank Clerks was held at Knabe Hall, New York 
city, on the evening of March 25. 

The subject for discussion was: ‘‘ Resolved, That National banks be permitted 
to issue currency based on their general assets.” The affirma'ive was taken by Alex- 
ander Hamilton Chapter, represented by the following : William E. Stevens, of the 





ALFRED M. BARRETT, S. LUDLOW, JR., 
President Alexander Hamilton Chapter. President New York Chapter. 


Dollar Savings Bank ; G. Lawrence Pegram, of the Colonial Bank ; Richard A. Pur- 
dy, of the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank. On the negative side the debaters were : 
O. H. Cheney, of the Garfield National Bank!; Orrin R. Judd, of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, and J. C. Martine, of the National City Bank. Alfred M. Barrett, 
President of Alexander Hamilton Chapter, presided, and S. Ludlow, Jr., President 
of the New York Chapter, was the official judge of time. 

After music by the orchestra, the meeting was called to order by the president, 
who said : 

‘*In behalf of the New York Chapter and the Alexander Hamilton Chapter of 
the American Institute of Bank Clerks, I beg to extend to the ladies and gentlemen 
present a most cordial greeting. 

The purpose for which we have come together is, as you know, to discuss the 
question, ‘Should National banks be permitted to issue currency based on their 
general assets.’ 

6 
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The Alexander Hamilton Chapter will attempt to prove that National banks 
should be so permitted ; the New York Chapter will maintain that they should not. 
The result will be decided by a committee of gentlemen whose names are familiar 
to every citizen of New York, viz.: Clarence D. Ashley, LL.D., Dean of the New 


WILLIAM E. STEVENS. G. LAWRENCE PEGRAM. 


(Dollar Savings Bank.) (Colonial Bank.) 


York University Law School; Horace White, Esq., author of ‘Money and Bank- 
ing’; Mr. Bradford Rhodes, President of the Thirty-Fourth Street National Bank. 

This is, in brief, the object of our gathering.” 

Mr. Barrett then gave a history of the organization of the American Instifute of 
Bank Clerks, and outlined the purposes and work of the institute. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Barret’s remarks, a motion was made and carried to sus- 
pend the regular order of business and proceed with the joint debate. 

Charles F. Minor, chairman of the committee in charge of the debate, read let- 
ters from President Roosevelt, Governor Odell, Mayor Low, Wm. B. Ridgely, 
Comptroller of the Currency ; Hon. Lyman J. Gage, ex-Secretary of the Treasury; 
Hon, Charles N. Fowler; Hon. F. A. Vanderlip, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury ; O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics; Walker Hill, H. L. 
Burrage, Prof. Woodrow Wilson ; Edward M. Grout, Controller of the city of New 
York ; Police Commissioner Francis YV. Greene, H. P. Davison, C. A. Hazen and 
Bradford Rhodes. 

Immediately after the reading of the letter from President Roosevelt, me orches- 
tra played the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner,” the audience standing. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The principal business before you to-night is the debate be- 
tween Alexander Hamilton Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks and 
the New York Chapter on the question : 

‘* Resolved, That National banks be permitted to issue currency based on their 
general assets.” 

The Alexander Hamilton Chapter has the affirmative of this question, and of 
course, the New York Chapter has the negative. 

The rules of the debate are these: Mr. Stevens will open for the affirmative, 
representing Alexander Hamilton Chapter. He will speak for twelve minutes, and 
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each speaker has twelve minutes. After they have talked for ten minutes, ‘Mr. 
Ludlow, the President of the New York Chapter, will sound the gavel twice. That 
means that the speaker has two minutes more to make his closing arguments. Mr. 
Ludlow will then sound the gavel the third time, and that will mean that the speaker 
must cease speaking at once—he cannot finish his sentence. 

It now gives me great pleasure to introduce to you as the first speaker for the 
affirmative in behalf of Alexander Hamilton Chapter, Mr. William E. Stevens, of the 
Dollar Savings Bank. 


ADDRESS OF W. E. STEVENS. 


It does not require a very critical analysis of present conditions to acquaint us 
with the fact that we are swinging along on the crest of a great wave of prosperity. 
Our National credit is at its highest point, and Governmental securities are every- 
where ata premium. In open competition we have secured a permanent position 
in the markets of the world. The immense freight traffic of the North Atlantic has 
taken refuge under the wings of American capital. To the willing hand, there « pen 
many chances to labor; and increasing manufactures have congested our railroad 
freight traffic beyond all previous records; while a glance at the large and rapid - 





RICHARD A. PURDY. O. H. CHENEY. 
(Mechanics and Traders’ Bank.) (Garfield National Bank.) 


increase of the deposited funds in the Savings banks points to an era of good wages. 
Several things have been at work contributing to bring about these happy con- 
ditions. We have been blessed with bountiful harvests. The superiority of the 
skill of the American workman, coupled with his natural inventive genius— 
employed under trade conditions that have largely decreased the cost of production, 
through the instrumentality of wise and well-managed combinations of capital, has 
been a great factor in our commercial advancement. And last of all, but by no 
means the least, is the assurance to all at home and abroad of the integrity of our 
motives, by the adoption of the gold standard. 
The first question to present itself is one to make every thoughtful student of 
economics pause and ponder. Is this condition a permanent one ? 
The wise mariner takes advantage of the favoring winds, but is prepared for a 
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storm. The careful engineer, though the signals show white, still maintains his 
grip on the throttle. ) 

History holds up to us the finger of caution and warning and points to the fact 
that just such conditions as we now enjoy prevailed for ten years previous to 1890, 
when the tide began to ebb, and the current set in towards the panic and the woful 
conditions of 1893. 

It requires no great national disaster to change the tone of events. Not at all. 
Many small and apparently meaningless tendencies may contribute to precipitate us 
into a season of real commercial depression. Prosperous times foster speculation, 
not always of the wisest sort. The desire to attain wealth and riches faster than 
the ordinary course of life provides for, helps along this dangerous tendency. 

Many securities of doubtful worth are floated on the market, while others are 


ORRIN R. JUDD. J. C. MARTINE. 
(Knickerbocker Trust Co.) (National City Bank.) 


given a value based on the capitalization of earnings, during a‘short season of active 
demand, rather than a true average of profit. Bright and rosy future probabilities, 
rather than actual present valuation, become the basis of investment. It requires 
but the smallest and faintest note of alarm, under above-stated conditions, to cause 
a general unloading, with the consequent shrinkage of values; paper profits vanish ; 
public trust and confidence feels the first stab, and recoils. The great bulk of the 
conservative business men begin to retrench ; your wave of depression has started 
and the tide has turned. 

What would cause thealarm? Oh, many things. A small foreign entanglement ; 
a clash of great financial interests, unwise or hasty legislation, in the attempt to 
contro] great combinations of trade and capital ; tariff disturbance—any one of these 
and many not mentioned, would be quite enough ofttimes to start the ball rolling. 

But you say—look at our financial strength, and our wonderful system. These 
are our tower of strength. Yea, verily ; what, indeed, is the much-lauded system 
to which we trust to bring us through the storm, safe and secure? Is it truly Amer- 
ican? Well, yes; but only in the sense that it is possessed by no other nation, and 
certainly will not be imitated by any other civilized country. 
We behold, first, a fiat Government money, a relic of the times of distress just 
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after the Civil War; a forced war loan, the constitutionality of which is questioned 
to this very day—constituting a never-ending debt, which must be redeemed only to 
be again incurred, Being fixed as to the amount by law, it can have no real relation 
to the expanding or contracting needs of the hour. 

Second. We see the locking up of the Government revenues in the Treasury—to 
be released only by an appropriation of Congress ; and last of all, and worse yet, we 
note an inelastic National bank currency, possessing the one worthy element of 
security but being dependent upon the issue and price of Government bonds and 
therefore bearing no relation to the commercial needs of the country, it is incapable 
of being of assistance in times of expansion and contraction. A wofully poor dyke 
to be raised in protection against the flood of commercial depression. 

Whatever cause for pride our history may give us, our financial history certainly 
furnishes no part of it. 

We began with fiat Government paper. After the failure of this disastrous folly, 
we tried two specifically-authorized United States banks, but being so readily open 
to assault, political and otherwise, they proved to be a source of weakness, and went 
the way of all weak things. From an early period to 1864 we had a system of State 
banks chartered under the laws of the several States. But the issues were so inse- 
curely guaranteed, and the redemption provisions so imperfect that the public, weary 
of the uncertainty as to the value of their holdings, gladly welcomed the more safely 
guarded note of the National Bank Act. 

In this, however, the guarantee was so severe that in a short season nearly one- 
half of the circulation was driven out of existence. 

In an endeavor to furnish a satisfactory, elastic and responsive circulating medium 
the past history of a century shows us four separate and distinct failures. 

As our question of the evening involves the substitution of another form of cur- 
rency for the present National bank circulation, let us consider for a moment the 
specific defects of this particular part of the whole faulty and unsatisfactory system. 
We note four serious economic and practical defects : 

First. It is based on the perpetuation of that which a true economy, a national 
pride and common honesty demand shall constantly diminish and eventually disap- 
pear; ¢. é., the national debt. It is secured to-day to its par value by the issue of 
Government bonds. In the ordinary course of things these bonds will mature, 
causing a currency contraction—unless other bonds are issued to take their place— 
and suggesting an endless chain of bonded indebtedness abhorent to every fair- 
minded person. 

Second. Being dependent upon a commodity which must be sold in a competitive 
market, the amount of issue depends upon the price of bonds, and therefore bears 
no relation to the commercial needs and transactions of the country. It is well-nigh 
unresponsive to business demands. 

Third. It is inelastic. That this is the chiefest defect, since our currency is 
rigid at every other point, is admitted by all. 

When money is cheap there is a temptation presented to buy bonds and issue 
currency, thus securing double interest ; causing an expansion when none is needed. 

From Nov. 5 to July 11, 1895, $9,000,000 was added to the National bank circula- 
tion—though money was cheap, and exports of gold were only prevented by main 
force. 

We bave come to expect a stringency every harvest time, for years; and, strange 
to say, the more bountiful the harvest, the greater the stringency. To this strin- 
gency the National bank circulation can apply no remedy. 

In the panic of 1893 the National banks increased the currency about one and a 
one-half per cent., an amount far less than that by which the banks of a single city 
virtually increased it alone by means of clearing-house certificates, a little more than 
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one-half of the amount by which individual bankers increased it, by actually buy-_ 
ing gold in Europe and shipping it hither. 

Moreover, the help that came from the banks circulation came in a great part 
after all need for it had passed ; millions of the new currency taken out being re- 
turned to the Treasury with packages unbroken. Cumbersome and slow of action, it 
came not when wanted, and caused a redundancy of currency when it arrived. 

Fourth. It is unprofitable. Being dependent on speculation in Government 
bonds, it is as expensive as the cost of capital and the insurance of credit can 
make it. 

Its defects cost the people yearly, in increased interest charges, a sum which 
constitutes no inconsiderable tax upon the industry of the country. 

It is not profitable to the bank either. as the steady retirement of the $3,000,000 
per month allowed by law strongly shows. The advantage to a bank to issue cir- 
culation under the present laws and under the best possible conditions is only about 
seventy-hundredths of one per cent. on its capital stock. This is where the prevail- 
ing rate of interest is four per cent. Strangely enough where the rate of interest is 
eight per cent. the profit falls to thirty-hundredths of one per cent., the system work- 
ing to reduce the advantage in those regions where bank notes are the most useful 
form in which bank credit can be extended to the borrower. 

In how many things, therefore, is our present system absolutely unsatisfactory. 
It was to such a dead fetich our stricken business interests appealed in August, 
1895, and were left to work out their own salvation, as best they might, with an 
emergency circulation of their own creating. 

Another stress of weather would find us on the same old water-logged hulk. 
Another trial of forces would reveal us gathered about the altar of our worshipped 
system, and vainly calling on our financial Baal to send down fire upon our sacrifice. 

So much for our present system and its tendencies and results. It but remains 
for those who follow me to point you to the better way. 


THE CHAIRMAN : It is now my pleasure to introduce to you, as the first speaker 
for the New York Chapter, in the negative, Mr. O. H. Cheney, of the Garfield Na- 
tional Bank. 

ADDREss OF O. H. CHENEY. 





Honorable Judges, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—We have had quite a 
bit of history. It might be safer to add just a trifle more. For some forty years we 
have been enjoying a bank-note currency that has at least two merits—the previous 





speaker spoke of at least one—safety and uniformity. Nearly half a century of the 
use of notes specifically secured by more than their face value has made us, as a 
people, very strong champions of sound and stable currency, for we have learned, 
as has been outlined here a few minutes ago, by previous bitter experience and years 
of it, the truth of that old saying, ‘‘ A dollar doubted is a dollar half destroyed.” We 
have learned by these years of experience that at the time of panic it makes very 
slight odds upon what folly or upon what injustice the doubt or the suspicion rests. 
At such times we have learned that the line between safety, on the one hand, and 
danger on the other, is marked not by ideal theories but by what the man in the 
street feels. And so we have reached the keynote of our commercial well-being, 
confidence must be maintained. 

We are here to-night, Honorable Judges, to convince you that that confidence can- 
not be maintained by introducing a system that, as far as our conditions go, consists 
of unproved theories. 

Now, it is well, at the outset, to remember that the banking business is done 
every where in this country, and in some of the leading countries of the world, with- 
out the use of any circulating notes whatever—simply by the use of checks. We 
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find, if we investigate the subject, that the use of checks instead of bank notes 
reaches its greatest development in those countries where the modern commercial 
system of credit and business has attained its highest form. In England and in this 
country from ninety-five to ninety-seven per cent. of the circulating medium con- 
sistsof checks. But it is intimated here by the previous speaker that what we need 
is more money. They seem to think that if we can get lots of money it will be 
easy, and that is all that is necessary. Are we suffering from lack of money ? The 
amount of money per capita inthe various countries of the world, at least in several 
of them, we find is as follows: in France there is for every man, woman and child, 
$37.38; in Germany, $19.92; in England, $18.29; in Canada, $14.89; in Russia, 
$6.25, and in the United States, $29.48. If we count the money in the Treasury, we 
would make $33.22. Of the $29.48 there is $9.65 in the banks, in reserve for depos- 
its, leaving for the people $19.83. We bave, per capita, in thiscountry a deposit of 
$106.15, giving us a total per capita purchasing power to the people in this country 
of $125.98. Will the gentleman kindly show us any nation in the world that has 
that purchasing power. 

Now, I want to say to these Honorable Judges, that if the country is suffering from 
specifically secured currency, how do you account for our present wonderful pros- 
perity ? In the last ten years the value of our farm lands increased 3,395 millions ; 
the value of machinery on the farms, 267 millions; live stock, 769 millions. The 
value of one year’s-farm products has increased 2,279 millions. Our manufacturing 
institutions increased 157 thousand and the number of employees 1014 millions. 
Chicago wants fifty thousand cars to move five million bushels of grain to the coast. 
For two years the Pennsylvania road has purchased a new locomotive every single 
day, and has built forty thousand new freight cars in eighteen months, and even 
with that they are so far behind in equipment it will take them three years to catch 
up with the business. The country does not seem to be suffering very much. 

Now, they say, Oh, but how about the money ? The money increase has been going 
on just the same. The last annual report from the Treasurer shows that the increase 
from 1897 in our currency was nearly $600,000,000. The volume of our National bank 
notes to-day is at the highest point it has ever reached. One of our principal men 
recently said that what ailed this country was an excess of wind and water on the 
stomach of our over-capitalized corporations. 

Now, what is the proposed remedy ? Not that they claim we are very sick, but 
that we may be very sick next fall, or next spring, that there is something coming. 
You want to look out, they say. I tell you, experimenting with a cure-all is dan- 
gerous business. Is there a gentleman on the other side, or is there any one in this 
hall, who knows what effect asset currency will have on this country ? We want 
to keep these things in mind. I tell you it is important to remember that we are 
not in immediate danger, we are not really suffering. What ails the country is 
that there is such an inflation of credit, due to the issuing of stocks and bonds that 
have no actual being in fact except as shall be obtained from labor’s pocket. What 
we want is a reservation to the legitimate interests of the country, of the credit 
and money which those legitimate interests alone maintain. The manufacturers, 
the miners, the farmers, the people who are the backbone of our prosperity, and 
who are maintaining our credit and producing our wealth and paying our debts 
as a country, are not asking for asset currency. It has often been claimed that what 
we need is more money so that the poor farmer can move his crops, and the South- 
ern planter can market his cotton. The Southern interestsand the Western interests 
have not been heard from as wanting asset currency; on the contrary, business men 
there are protesting against a proposed change in the financial system. 

The farmers of to-day were never in better condition in all our history. They 
have more money and credit than ever before. They have more wheat and corn, 
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and more beef and pork, and more of everything that puts money in their pockets, 
than they have had for years. 

Again, we want to say to you, Honorable Judges, that under the system as lim- 
ited by the question under debate, we would have an unlimited inflation of currency, 
because there is no limit to the number of the banks of issue. At the start we would 
have nearly five thousand, and if the system is profitable, and of course it will be, 
all of the State banks, or most of them, will become National banks. Why not ? 
And then in five years we can reasonably expect ten thousand banksof issue. What 
does history tell us about these conditions ? Every nation in the world that has ever 
tried it has found, sooner or later, that under booming business conditions and times 
of speculation too many banks have gone to issuing notes and then came inflation of 
money and business disaster. To-day every nation of the world that permits notes 
to be issued based upon general assets has created a monopoly of note issues by 
limiting the number of banks of issue to as few as possible. Great Britain permitted 
an unlimited number of banks to go into the note-issuing business, and in times of 
great business prosperity she experienced currency inflation followed by disaster 
and specie payment suspended again and again until 1844. Then they passed an 
act under which it has not been possible since that time to establish a new bank of 
issue in Scotland, England or Ireland. To-day there are only eleven banks of issue 
in Scotland. In England, Scotland or Ireland if a bank fails or voluntarily goes into 
liquidation no new bank of issue is allowed to take its place, but the right to its 
note issue reverts to the Bank of England. No new banks of issue are permitted in 
Germany. They have created a monopoly and we maintain that if you are going to 
turn over this note-issuing function to private institutions you must make a mono- 
poly if you make it safe. Canada found a way of limiting her banks of issue. 
France and Spain and Austria have one bank. Italy has tried it and had to limit 
hers. What we want in this country is the smallest amount of money that will 
transact the largest amount of trade. That is what we need. As a nation we do 
not want to be smothered in money. The condition of the country to-day and of the 
banks was never better than it is now. They have been increasing all the time. The 
facilities andthe —— (The argument was here cut short by the sound of the gavel.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: I have been requested by both sides to ask you to be good 
enough to reserve your applause, because it is taken out of the speaker’s time. 

The next speaker for the affirmative, whom it gives me great pleasure to intro- 
duce to you, is Mr. G. Lawrence Pegram of the 116th Street Branch of the Colonial 
Bank. 






































ADDREss OF G. LAWRENCE PEGRAM. 





The question of finance is one which touches everything entering into the affairs 
of all our people, and is therefore of national importance. Honesty and justice 
demand that we give to our people the best currency system that can be devised 
which will always meet the ever-varying demands of trade. 

We wish to make this country the financial and commercial centre of the world, 
as we rightfully deserve to be, for no other country is so blessed with natural 
resources ; and coupled with the enterprise and progressiveness of the American 
people, we should lead the world. 

Strange as it may seem, is the fact that the larger our crops with improved prices, 
which should naturally bring prosperity, only imperils our entire financial system 
and a panic at harvest time is averted only by the greatest efforts. 

That such an intelligent body of men as our bankers can continue to witness this 
annual disturbance without seeking adequately to remedy the defects of our system, 
has called down upon them the just censure of the business community. 

Our increasing crops have called for improved farming implements and manu- 
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facturing has demanded improved facilities in machinery and transportation, and we 
have not hesitated to adopt them as occasion required. In banking alone have we 
shown a refusal to meet the requirements of business, and to-day we labor under a 
plan of over forty years ago, which was designed solely for the purpose of making 
a market for Government bonds at a time when the country was heavily in debt 
owing to the Civil War, and which bears no relation to commercial needs of the 
country. Founded in war time on speculation on bonds, it has ever thus continued: 
and circulation is retired regardless of the requirements of business. 

Weare proud of our National banks as banks of deposit ; but it must be admitted 
by all that as banks of issue under the present restrictions they are wholly inadequate. 

We do not want a currency which requires for its existence the investment of 
more than a like amount of capital in bonds, thus diminishing the loanable funds of 
the bank. What we do want is a currency which, being based on the business of 
the country, is always equal to the demands of business. 

The greatest defect in our present system is its lack of elasticity. The demand 
for money is so varying at different seasons that the rigidity of our currency causes 
either stringency and abnormally high interest rates, or produces redundancy and 
dangerously low rates, which invite speculation and foster hazardous undertakings. 

It has been said that we cannot but admit that the bond-secured notes are safe. 
In answer to that let me ask what is meant by safe in the broadest sense. Does any 
one here claim safety for a system that every year stops the wheels of progress, cur- 
tails credit and causes greater losses to the business community annually, than would 
have accrued in case of notes of failed National banks during the entire period cov- 
ered by the National banking system had there been no bond security required? No. 
Such a system is unscientific, a hindrance to progress, unjust to business interests 
and a menace to our entire country. 

The present system possesses the one advantage of supplying us with statistics 
on which to base a really sound financial system for which it has been demonstrated 
that an annual tax of 22-100 of one per cent. would have redeemed all the notes of 
failed National banks since the inauguration of the system. It has repeatedly been 
demonstrated both by statistics and experience in this country and abroad that a 
credit currency with proper safeguards meets the every-varying demands for money, 
gives a stable rate of interest, prevents stringency and redundancy, and is sound in 
every respect. 

Do not for the moment compare asset currency with the currency which we had 
under free banking in the West, for let me state that these notes were all bond- 
secured or State fiat, and that a true credit currency has never failed of its purpose 
and has always been as good as gold. 

The State Bank of Indiana, chartered in 1834, was permitted to issue notes to 
double the amount of its capital and was one of the few banks which did not sus- 
pend in the panic of 1837. This was the only bank in the country holding Govern- 
ment deposits in that year which was able to respond with gold to the call of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. This bank was highly successful, was re-chartered and 
was one of the few which did not suspend specie payments in the panic of 1857. 

The Louisiana Bank Act of 1842 permitted banks to issue notes without limit, 
requiring an adequate specie reserve and under this system none suspended during 
the panic of 1857 and the State became the fourth in banking power in the Union, 
and so continued until the capture of New Orleans by General Butler in 1862, The 
Suffolk system in Massachusetts afforded an example of one of the finest systems of 
currency the world has ever seen. With noneof the safeguards which are now con- 
sidered essential to a credit currency, and without a guaranty fund, and permitted 
in many cases to issue notes to double the amount of capital, these 504 banks main- 
tained a specie reserve of fifteen per cent. against deposit and note liabilities and in 
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twenty years the total loss to noteholders was only $877,000, and an annual tax of 
one-eighth of one per cent. would have paid all the losses. 

Canada also furnished a splendid example of the safety of the proposed system. 

France, with an asset currency gives to the people in all parts of the country 
money at the same interest rate and usually at less than three per cent. 

We could greatly reduce interest charges to all our people without resulting loss 
to banks, were we permitted to issue notes against general assets. 

Credit currency is being used by all the civilized nations of the world, except 
ours, and has stood the test of over 200 years. If the principle be false, then bank- 
ing throughout the world must rest on a very dangerous foundation, and ours be 
the only correct one ; but if this be true why does the United States annually expe- 
rience such trouble with her finances? 

Contrast the experience of our banks for a period of years with those working 
under the true principle, and you will find that the European and Canadian banks 
have met the wants of their countries in trying times, and have frequently had to 
render assistance to this country, and we are ashamed to state that is what they are 
now doing. Just think of the dishonor of this, the richest country in the world hav- 
ing to beg at the doors of the foreign banks. Such a state of affairs brought about 
through an obsolete banking system is a disgrace to American intelligence. 

No one is alarmed or questions the right of the banks to increase their deposits 
and expand their loans, provided an adequate reserve is maintained, and they have 
no more right to question the authority of banks to issue notes based on their gen- 
eral assets, for there is absclutely no difference between note liability and deposit 
liability, for one is a check of the institution, the other a deposit against the same 
reserve fund. 

To those who believe that an asset currency would produce inflation let me say 
that currency neccessary to do the business of the country is not inflation. The 
amount of currency which you can keep out is limited to the public demand, for not 
being a legal tender and not available for reserve purposes, the notes will be retired as 
soon as the need for their existence is passed. There was no inflation under the Suf- 
folk system and the amount of issue was almost unlimited, yet forty per cent. was 
the highest amount ever outstanding. Canada does not suffer from inflation, only 
issuing fifty-four million of a possible sixty-five million. The Bank of France is 
permitted to issue notes equivalent to 1,000 millions dollars, yet the issue is only 814 
millions. These are but a few illustrations which we offer in proof of the fact that 
there can be no inflation under a true currency system. 

It is well known that bank circulation is now being retired as rapidly as possible 
owing to its unprofitableness; but the demands for money to meet the requirements 
of trade and the growing population are ever increasing and if we do not have an 
asset currency, where are you to get it? Not fiat money we hope, for we now have 
346 millions of that! Not silver, for that is more than half fiat! Gold, you say? If 
you think that, I would advise a careful study of the statistics regarding gold pro- 
duction and its disposition during the period from 1860 to date. 

The fact of a country producing gold is no indication that it can retain it, and 
our experience in the past aptly proves that, and we also know that the European 
countries produce practically no gold, yet their banks are constantly accumulating 
it and that in spite of adverse trade balances. 

No. There is only one way and that is a true and scientific currency based on 
the general assets of our National banks, which represent the business of the coun- 
try, which will always adjust itself to the requirements of trade, and if the six bil- 
lion dollars of commercial credits should ever be insufficient to redeem the notes, 
then would the Government cease to exist. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next speaker for the negative is Mr. Orrin R. Judd, of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Co. 
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ADDRESS OF ORRIN R. JUDD. 


Mr. President, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen—We have been sitting 
here several minutes trying to think what that annual trouble is that my friend 
on the other side has been hinting at. But, in opposing this question, we are just 
going to depend on three propositions to-night. 

First, that the public confidence insured by something like a reasonable certainty 
that notes of banks issuing them will be met on demand in gold or its equivalent, 
is essential to the successful operation of any kind of bank-note currency. 

Secondly, that any currency based upon general assets must also have, as an es- 
sential part of its plan, some provision for adequate supervision or control of the is- 
sue, as well as the investment of the assets upon which the currency is based. 

And, thirdly, that our currency, with its conditions, does not permit of any such 
control as is absolutely necessary to the safety of asset currency, and therefore, hav- 
ing proved these three propositions, that any attempt to establish a currency based 
upon the general assets of the National banks of this country is an unwise and 
highly dangerous experiment. 

The first proposition is self-evident and needs no demonstration. In fact, if any 
were needed, it has been given to us by the other side. That is, that a bank-note 
currency must have the public confidence. This we will admit without any argu- 
ment ; and my second and third propositions are so correlated that I will not attempt 
to advocate very clearly the proof of each, but will refer to the whole financial his- 
tory of our country, and the world at large to prove that what I say is true. 

We have had presented to us, in some form, the condition of the country before 
the Civil War. We have been reminded of the history of our financial legislation. 
Every State maintained its own banking system or lack of system—for in very many of 
the States the laws which governed the issue of bank-note currency and of deposit and 
discount were so poorly framed that fraud and poor judgment made shipwreck of the 
banking business very soon. We have been told by the gentlemen on the other side 
that only one bank in all the United States prior to 1863, when the National banking 
system came to our relief, was able to maintain itself. We have been told that this 
banking system of currency was secured before the Civil War, secured, perhaps, as 
was that of New York State under its free banking system, but when it became 
necessary, in the failure of banks, to liquidate, it was found that the security de- 
posited was scarcely worth thirty cents on the dollar. Secured, perhaps, as the 
bank notes of South Carolina were secured, when the banks agreed to suspend spe- 
cie payments, and found themselves unable to compel their debtors to pay in specie, 
though they were enabled to buy at a discount, putting them up at 100 and buying at 
85. In Michigan matters were in equally bad shape. No, we cannot depend on the 
system in currency in vogue under our State banking laws prior to 1867. It is a 
history much to our discredit, of financial panic, disaster and poor judgment, and 
of dishonest management, of laws poorly made and poorly enforced, of all kines of 
systems, and systems not worthy of thename. We find, then, that in 1863 there comes 
a system which, it has been said, was based upon Government bonds for the purpose 
of making a market for the bonds. Possibly that entered into the plans of the build- 
ers of that system, but they builded wiser than they knew, for since that time you 
cannot point to a single bank note discredited in the eyes of the people ; you cannot 
point to a single bank note that is not considered as sound and as good as gold. No 
system that we have ever had in this country can compare with our National bank- 
ing system of to-day. It is good enough. We have money enough. A distinction 
must be made between the need for money and capital. We have been referred to 
the banks of other countries of the world. 

Canada has been mentioned. Canada, as we have been told, has but thirty-four 
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banks. They are mutually responsible for the integrity of each other’s circulation. 
They have the right, and are impelled by self-interest to examine each other’s books 
of account, and they have the power of refusal to receive on deposit each other’s 
notes in order to bring to terms any bank that resists such an investigation, having 
on deposit perhaps five per cent. of the amount of the deposits of all the banks and 
trust companies and Savings banks of the United States, carrying on the business of 
that great nation with all their branches, a sparsely-settled region and with a com- 
paratively small need of banking facilities. You cannot apply to the conditions ex- 
isting in the United States of America the same plan that was successfully practiced 
in Canada, or the same plan that, in that little group of banks in New England, was 
so successfully used under the Suffolk system. Weare not disputing the fact that 
it is possible, under a limited currency, to make this system useful; but we do say 
that under the conditions that exist in this country, with 15,000 banks of issue, it is 
impossible to secure such supervision and control of the issuing power as is neces- 
sary to safety ; and without safety, without some reasonable assurance on the part 
of some competent authority, with power to enforce and power to back up what it 
says, public confidence will not rest with the notes, and they are useless and worse 
than useless. England, or France, or Germany cannot be compared with our coun- 
try, for there they have a great central institution controlled and run by the Gov- 
ernment, With all the wealth of the nation behind it. Time was when we had a 
Bank of the United States. There were two of them at different times. They acted 
as regulators of the currency—President Jackson to the contrary notwithstanding. 
We claim that now it is politically impossible to obtain such a bank asthat. No 
gentleman here to night would advocate the establishment of a Bank of the United 
States. In the first place, we couldn’t get it; in the second place, we don’t want it. 
Our National banks are good enough. It is impossible to obtain such a supervision 
and control as would obtain a safe asset currency. The temptation would be too 
great for unscrupulous men to get into the banking business. 

The suggestion has been made that Canadian banks are responsible for each oth- 
er’s currency. Do you suppose that a strong bank in New York city would consent 
to issue notes if they had to be responsible for the losses of other banks scattered over 
three million miles of territory, in towns and hamlets of only 2,000 population, some 
of them having a capital of as little as $25,000, and they be permit:ed to issue notes 
based upon general assets—assets which are stocks and bonds, or bonds and mort- 
gages, and loans and discounts, made according to the judgment of these thousands 
of bank officials of whom we have no means of knowing anything as to their policy, 
their integrity, their success as banking officers ? It is absurd to compare, or to at- 
tempt to compare, the banking system of Canada with that of the United States, or 
France, or Germany. 

In closing I just want to say that we bave an example in England of a nation 
that has tried asset currency and discarded it, and it is a fact that weighs with a lit- 
tle force on our side of the question that in 1844, when the charter of the Bank of 
England was renewed, the profound judgment of the greatest financiers and states- 
men of the day justified them in forbidding any further issue of asset currency, and 
of establishing on a gold basis the Bank of England, and bas there been a day from 
that time to this when the Bank of England’s notes have not been synonymous with 
strength and integrity ? If our Government debt is paid off, and the Government 
bonds redeemed with the gold which our country is getting, the gold which we will 
have then available will be, as it is now, practically, the basis and security of our 
National bank note. 

Then we rest upon these three propositions: that we must have confidence in 
order to make any currency useful; that an asset currency must have proper regu- 
lation in order to secure that confidence ; that in the conditions that exist in the United 
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States it is impossible to secure such supervision, and that, therefore, it is folly to 
try to introduce an asset banking system, foredoomed to failure. 
I have not used my twelve minutes, but I am going to stop. 


THE CHAIRMAN: As the third speaker in the affirmative for the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Chapter, it gives me pleasure to introduce to you Mr, Richard A. Purdy, of the 
Madison Avenue Branch of the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank. 


ADDREss OF RICHARD A. Purpy. 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen—I want to say, by way 
of preface, that I agree with the gentleman last speaking in two of the propositions 
he made just at the conclusion of his remarks; first, that asset currency needs confi- 
dence ; second, that it needs proper regulation; and I trust, before the debate is en- 
tirely over, that the third quality, which he denies to it, we shall prove it does possess. 

In advocating the affirmative side of this controversy, we have thus far estab- 
lished by our first speaker the absolute inadequacy of our prevailing financial sys- 
tem—I pay it a high compliment in calling ita system. (I might go so far as to 
say our friends on the other side have generously helped us to prove this themselves.) 

The experience of almost any twelve months in my recollection, unfortunately 
and disastrously certifies to this deplorable fact. 

The most that can be said of our financial system is that it is reared upon an 
absolutely secure foundation. So are the pyramids, and like them our currency sys- 
tem seems to have about as much practical value. 

Surely this security—the certainty of redemption of all our currency—is a most 
desirable and necessary foundation, but if itis its only virtue upon which has grown, 
rather than been reared, an unsightly edifice that is weak in many parts, let us fol- 
low the advice of advanced and thoughtful financial architects and begin repairs at 
once ! 

The greatest possible emphasis is laid upon the uncontrovertible fact of the 
stability of this foundation by those who are too timid to consider a change, even 
though it be for the better. 

Our entire country has thus justly, and wisely perhaps, been brought to believe 
in the perfect stability of our currency, ignoring its defects because of a blind but 
honest faith in its security and enduring its evils rather than to courageously rebuild, 
with every prospect of better results. 

However, no thoughtful man, so far as I know, has advocated an asset currency, 
based upon anything less secure. 

Our second speaker, by statistics and otherwise, has advocated a method known 
as asset or credit currency, for improving our financial system at that point where a 
remedy is most needed and for which an annual strain and severe stringency are 
most eloquent advocates. 

It but remains for me to advance our argument a step further by going into some 
detail regarding asset currency and offering some general practical suggestions as to 
the means by which this desirable end may be reached with the least costly disturb- 
ance to our present methods. 

The entire amount of currency in use in this country is $2,661,000,000, composed 
mainly of gold and silver or their representatives and including that venerable and 
remarkable heir-loom of the Civil War in the shape of $346,000,000 known as green- 
backs as well as including about an equal amount—$382,000,000—in what is known 
as National bank notes. ; 

It will be seen at a glance that the division comprising about one-seventh of our 
entire currency, and known as the National bank notes, is the part of our currency to 
which attention is especially directed by us and which alone of the various divisions 
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of our currency can be most readily made susceptible of quick expansion and con- 
traction—the quality called elasticity, of which our complex financial system stands 
in such crying need ! 

The National bank-note system, requiring first the purchase of United States 
bonds at a figure much above par, and second their lodgment in the Treasury at 
Washington to secure every dollar of currency on which the bank’s name appears, 
is a shameful and wasteful duty for a bank’s assets to perform ; especially as it de- 
feats the possibility of the banks extending our currency at times when threatened, 
or prevalent stringency is putting forth an urgent appeal. 

It is a condition further and for other reasons from which we must be forced to 
retire, unless we can carelessly live under the unpatriotic assumption that our Gov- 
ernment will always be in debt. To these crying shames, the principle of asset cur- 
rency makes its confident reply. 

In view of the fact that it would be undesirable to pass abruptly from the pres- 
ent bond-secured circulation to the broader and more practical system of asset cur- 
rency, because of the sudden release of United States bonds lodged in the Treasury, 
it is not contemplated by us to suggest for the present more than the issuance of 
such a percentage of currency secured by the bank’s assets, as would meet the re- 
quirements of the anual need and be supplemental to the bond-secured currency now 
in use—leaving to the future the gradual, but final and absolute retirement of the 
present National bank notes, with asset currency fully substituted therefor. 

What are the essential points to buttress an asset currency? 

First. It must be absolutely safe. 

Second. It must be susceptible of elasticity, or expansion when needed and retire- 
ment when not needed. 

Third. It must be uniform in value—or equally acceptable in all parts of the 
country. 

Fourth. It must not too rapidly release Government bonds, now securing bank 
notes. 

These requisites are met by the asset currency principle and by amending the 
National Banking Act and providing as follows: 

That any National bank, depositing an amount in United States bonds equal to 
forty per cent. of its capital, be permitted to issue immediately seventy per cent. in 
notes, in denominations of $10 and upwards, redeemable in gold and subject toa 
tax only of one-half of one per cent., with the privilege of additional issues under 
a reasonable graduated tax to the full amount of the bank’s capital and to be availed 
of under stress of stringency. 

Providing also for a guarantee fund in gold coin of five per cent. of the circulation 
not to be withdrawn from the Treasury and to be held by redemption agencies in 
such parts of the country as necessity requires. Such redemption agencies to be in 
charge of Government officials. 

Such part of the general tax of one-half of one per cent. on circulation to be used 
to defray expenses and the surplus to be applied to the guarantee fund for the 
redemption of notes of failed banks. 

Under this process sixty per cent. of the National bank circulation, if availed of 
would be upon the bank’s general assets and provision should be made for the grad- 
ual retirement of the bond-secured forty per cent. circulation at the rate of two per 
cent. per annum of the bank’s capital ; thus retiring the bond-secured circulation in 
twenty years and substituting therefor a circulation based on the bank’s general 
assets. 

All National banks should also be made to hold one-third of their lawful reserve 
in gold coin to be provided by the banks through other channels than the United 
States Treasury. 
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Such an asset currency of necessity secures uniformity : 

First, by the general tax of one-half of one per cent., half of which alone would 
be ample in itself, as shown by statistics, to cover all notes of failed banks; and 

Second, because backed by a guarantee fund of five per cent. in gold, under Gov- 
ernment control and recuperated by assessment in any emergency when falling below 
five per cent., and in addition to all of which, still further secured by the general 
assets of the allied National banks. 

When a time is reached that such security as this fails of its purpose, a United 
States bond will be valuable only to supply the place of a pane of glass in a garret 
window ! | 

It is most ardently to be desired that such parts of our National debt as are now 
wedded to our currency system will be speedily divorced, as they do not make the 
happiest of companions. 

An asset currency serves a splendid end in providing the means regarding United 
States bonds and may open the eyes of the country to a realization of the blot upon 
its books in the form of an obligation amounting to $346,000,000 in United States 
notes, the payment of which it calmly ignores, when it should conservatively, but 
boldly, provide for a retirement to be final and absolute. 

Under what remedy and at what time should the pernicious effects of our present 
financial system cease? We believe that our proposed asset currency plan is the 
best solution and that the time is now! 

Shall we wait until some war-cloud frets its way upward from the horizon? Shall 
we delay until the winds of financial distress are gathering force and on the commer- 
cial ocean can be heard the roar of gale-tossed waves? A thousand times no! Let 
us confidently cast our moorings now, while the mariner can safely and calmly take 
his bearings! Now, while he can set his helm for the open sea, under clear skies 
and the promise of a safe voyage! 


THE CHAIRMAN: It now gives me pleasure to introduce to you the last speaker 
in the negative, Mr. J. C. Martine, of The National City Bank. 


ADDREss OF J. C. MARTINE. 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies, Honorable Judges and Gentlemen—I have been look- 
ing in your faces as I have been sitting here, and it seems to me that if this were a 
legal battle instead of a debate of bank clerks, I could confidently place this in the 
hands of the judges at this point, without further argument, and that the decision 
would be in favor of the New York Chapter. 

We have been favored to-night by our second speaker with a statement that it 
was not expected that the American Institute of Bank Clerks would make to the 
bank officers of this city, and when we go to our banks to-morrow morning we will 
probably find them closed, for we have learned that it is a disgrace to borrow money; 
that the banks may have money on deposit, but it is a disgrace to loanit. This 
great country, in the enjoyment of great prosperity, is using all of its available 
resources, and has maintained so high credit that nearly every nation in the world 
has been willing to loan to us, and we have been glad to use their funds and make 
something for ourselves after paying a fair rate of interest. But this has been a dis- 
grace, and hereafter the banks will not loan money. Due notice has been given that 
every one must refer to the annual trouble. To guide us as to what the trouble is, 
a date been given. That is December. The trouble is that we are doing so large a 
business, and our corporations are paying so large dividends, that along in the latter 
part of December we have to accumulate a little money to go into the pockets of the 
public, and this accumulation has made a little tight money for call ioans. It 
therefore follows that in December there is a twenty per cent. market, and in Jan- 
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uary a two per cent. market. In other words, when we are accumulating this 
money, rates stiffen and after it is paid out on the first of January to the general 
public, they are anxious to invest it as favorably as possible, and while they are do- 
ing so it is being loaned at two per cent.—a terrible disaster to the country ! 

We have also been favored with the bold assertion that every country in the 
world, except the United States, is using an asset currency, when, as a matter of 
fact, Germany is the only one whose bank of issue is based on what we may call the 
theoretical idea of banking. Canada uses it, and Scotland, and Australia, but Eng- 
land—and we must consider her, since she does such a large business, every dollar 
of her currency is either covered by a dollar of gold or Government security. We 
hope that the judges will give due notice to these little inaccuracies. They make 
a good deal in decisions in regard to a debate, and we have thus far, and will try to 
continue to make our statements as correct as possible. 

I want you to pay particular attention to the fact that the New York Chapter 
has not found any fault with asset currency as a principle. The debaters on the 
other side have maintained that it is correct, and we have not said it is not so, But 
we have said that the conditions in the United States do not warrant the issue of 
asset currency by the National banks at the present time. The remedy that is pro- 
posed is not that of the question under debate. It is proposed that we have a par- 
tially specifically secured asset currency, and a partially generally secured currency, 
and after a lapse of a certain number of years, if we find it is working all right, we 
are to have a currency based on the general assets of the National banks. This is 
not the subject we are discussing to-night. The subject is, that National banks be 
permitted to issue currency based on their general assets. I take it the time is the 
present time, not twenty or thirty years in the future, not twenty or thirty years in 
the past. 

Now, I am going to look a little further into this subject of money. Money is 
simply a tool to facilitate commerce. It has been, and may be, anything that you 
can exchange for services or commodities and that can be kept without fear of de- 
terioration for future re-exchange when needed. A noted writer and accepted au- 
thority on money has pointed out that to attain its greatest usefulness money must 
be possessed of six principles. That is, it must have uniformity, ease of recogni- 
tion, divisibility, durability—it must be carried easily, and it must have stability 
of value. 

Now, it has been found that gold is the only article that fills the bill in all these 
particulars, and hence it has become in nearly all the countries of the world the stan- 
dard of value. It is the reserve on which all other kinds of money rest. We have in 
this country silver dollars, silver certificates, and United States notes, but these all owe 
their value to the fact that they are exchangeable for gold. We have another medium 
of exchange in bank credit, which is a right arising out of a deposit of money or 
credit for the transfer of money or credit in the settlement of commodities. It may be, 
therefore, termed deposit currency. We can now see what a bank note is. In prin- 
ciple, it is bank credit, for it is a deposit of money or credit against which an engraved 
receipt stands issued, instead of a pass-book entry. And so one of the debaters on the 
affirmative has said, there is no difference between a pass-book entry and an engraved 
receipt. In other words, there is no difference between either kind of a deposit, 
whichever was issued against it. But there is a decided difference. It is this: that 
a large reserve instead of a small reserve shall be carried against it, for if a man 
receives bank notes he does not want to inquire of the standing of the payers of the 
bills. There must bea sufficient reserve against them so that it will inspire confidence. 

Now, there is another reason why the larger reserve is necessary. A bank in in- 
creasing its own deposits does so by hustling for business, by making friends and 
securing accounts. But it does not increase the general deposits of the commu- 
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nity nor of the country in that way. It increases those deposits by lending money, 
for whether it issues its check or credits the account of its client and he draws 
against it, in the majority of cases the check is deposited somewhere else. It will, 
therefore, be seen that there is much more incentive to inflate credit where the 
bank loans bank notes than when it loans deposit credit, for the party who 
receives the bank notes hands them to someone else, and transfers the credit along 
with it. The bank is still the debtor of the second party instead of the first party. 
For these reasons it is necessary that a large reserve should be carried against bank 
notes. Charles A. Conant mentions 331; per cent. as the necessary minimum re- 
serve, and one of the greatest financial writers of England, the author of ‘‘ Lom- 
bard Street,” says that ‘‘ whereas errors on the side of a too large reserve are harm- 
less, errors on the side of a deficiency are disastrous.”’ 

There are bank credits in this country to the amount of some eight and a half 
billion of dollars. We refer to them as deposits, and carry against them real depos- 
its of lawful money of three-quarters of a billion, making an average reserve of 
nine per cent. To guard against the disastrous effects of panic upon credit, we 
have arranged that the larger part of this reserve shall be carried by the National 
banks, and the smaller reserve carried by the other banks. We economize on our 
reserve and make a currency that is able to meet the needs of the larger business of 
the country without the issuance of bank notes. The average money in circulation 
is $33 for every person, and after deducting the reserves and the amount of the 
Treasury balance, we find there is $20—one-third in gold, one-third in silver certifi- 
cates, and one-third in United States notes, and practically the same thing, National 
bank notes secured by United States credit. If we had an asset currency with 331; 
per cent. reserve in gold the maximum volume of currency would remain the same ; 
for bond-secured currency would be retired, being unprofitable, and the Govern- 
ment could not continue to carry so large a volume of semi-fiat silver money. 

Now, to provide for currency in the future, we have this to propose. The great 
effort that Secretary Shaw made last year in sitting at his desk and ordering the 
release of United States bonds against public deposits should be done once for all 
time by command of Congress instead, and we should use these United States bonds 
to increase our circulation as needed. The Panama Canal bonds should be used to 
still further increase it, and then, as suggested by Secretary Gage in his last report, 
we can use the 300 million dollarsof gold in the Treasury as a basis under our present 
system, of two billion dollars of credit, and——-(The speaker’s time there expired.) 





REBUTTAL BY THE AFFIRMATIVE. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The speaker in rebuttal for the Alexander Hamilton Chapter 
will be Mr. William E. Stevens of the Dollar Savings Bank, 


ADDRESss OF WILLIAM E. STEVENS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—lI agree with the poet who said that it is 
better not to know so much than to know so many things that aren’t so. 

They have been referring in no unmeasured terms to what they call the uncertainty 
of an asset currency, that it would be impossible to secure supervision of the issuing 
bank. [Bear in mind that the same speaker told us that ninety per cent of the busi- 
ness of this country was done on credit. I want to know if, with the National 
banks in existence to-day under Government supervision, we can safely trust ninety - 
per cent. of the loaning power of this country to the banks at large, if we are not 
safe in saying that the added ten per cent. could be trusted as well. 

Do I understand that the gentleman on the other side reverts to the per capita 
theory of money in circulation? Inthe first place, we reiterate what the last speaker 
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for the negative has said—and by way, they have not advanced anything. We 
have simply to confront their speakers in rebuttal. The fact remains still, ladies 
and gentlemen, that the instances which we have brought forward are actual his- 
tory. If there exists absolutely no reason for any stringency, and there is no strin- 
gency, why an Aldrich bill? Why a Fowler bill? And let me tell you, gentlemen, 
that no more magnificent argument for an asset currency of a right sort, or for the 
inadequacy of the present currency, was ever advanced than that by the minority re- 
port on the Fowler bill. 

And then we stand here to-night confidently and point to those who have used 
this system. Tell me that England has the most stable financial system in the 
world! Who was it that stood behind England when the Baring failure spread ruin 
in that country? Who but the merchants of London? If you will read your papers to- 
day you will find that England is so magnificently stable in itscurrency that even now, 
in our own markets, the English consol dropped below 90 a year ago to-day on ac- 
count of the disturbance of the Transvaal War. The financial affairs of France are 
ably taken care of there by an asset currency, and I believe to-day, and I believe you 
will agree with me, that this country is more fully segregated, and yet brought to- 
gether by our systems of railroads and telegraphs than was the little community in 
the Suffolk system which existed in times gone by. And yet we have heard to-night 
that the Suffolk system (we are simply quoting history) was magnificently success- 
ful; that all the State bank issues, with the exception of Iowa, Ohio, and Louisiana, 
were failures. They had a bond-secured circulation. The laws were so diverse. 
We certainly will agree with them. But those conditions cannot be reproduced, and 
as we do not make the asset currency we speak of, you cannot foist upon the people 
that which they will not take. You cannot inflate an asset currency based on the 
true banking principle of credit. There is absolutely no difference between $100 
subject to check or subject to note. On that we agree. So that we see, under this 
system properly buttressed, as we believed, asystem based on the suggestion of the 
great financier of this day. Secretary Gage itead a paper before the New York 
Chapter and was violently applauded for advancing the self-same sentiments that we 
are advancing to-night. 

I tell you, gentlemen, the whole question really reverts to the one principle as to 
whether we are going to stagger along under what we know, and what everyone 
knows, and assumes, to be an insuflicient system. It answered the needs for which 
it was established. It secured a permanent resting-place of a market for bonds that 
the Government found necessary to sell. But are we always to be under the burden 
of a public debt? Capital is a great deal more expensive than credit. The only 
question before the country is how best to remedy the present condition of things. 
We advocate’ the issuing on a partial asset, they say. We say, issue notes on our 
general assets. We have provided for sixty per cent. now, not twenty years hence. 
But in order not to throw too large an amount of Government bonds on the market, 
the Government takes up fifty millions every year. In order not to throw upon the 
market more than is necessary, we have graded it down so that it might be retired 
without injustice to any one. 

We have not time to speak of the taking out of circulation of the greenback. 
You may call it, if you will, the battle-stained currency of our fathers. Neverthe- 
less, if it is a bond created by the Government that should be met, it should be paid 
the same as any other bond. The issue that brought them forth was the subjection 
of law to an extra legal necessity. It should have been removed a long time since. 
The Government has no right in times of peace to guarantee a credit currency fora 
people. It has no right to issue fiduciary responsibilities for private interests. Like 
other countries, our Government should provide that gold should stand behind it. 
We have provided for that, going to the further extent of necessitating what is not 
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necessitated now, of carrying one-third of the present reserve in gold. But there is 
no reserve but the five per cent. reserve behind the bond-secured notes to-day. We 
have been quoting from history and not making inaccurate statements. It is not 
enough to say, ‘‘ It ain’t so,” and ‘‘It is so.” Mamie Jorkins says that Susie Smith’s 
eyes are crossed. We might say it is not so, but that does not change the matter. 
You cannot hold up your fingers as the old woman did and cry, ‘‘Scissors.” If they 
cannot advance something better than has been already advanced, we confidently 
appeal to history to back up the assertion that the ten per cent. proportion that now 
lies over against the 90 per cent.—that a Government that can control by examiners, 
National and State, at least 90 per cent of our credit satisfactorily, can be trusted to 
control the other ten, and if not, they should not be allowed to do business under 
present conditions. 

I believe that the time has come when we shall subject our financial business to 
the same sort of proof that has been found wise in other cases; that we will not see 
the magnificent business interests of this country crowded into a little car of finan- 
cial legislation, going down the steep and unsanded tracks of conservatism and 
pride, and crashing through the flimsy barrier which a poor system has placed in its 
way, and going out on the track of incoming depression, only to be taken up and 
the remains cared for by loving friends. 

I confidently look for the gentleman in rebuttal to follow me to prove to this as- 
sembled audience what he has attempted to prove before, that there never exists 
any stringency any time of the year; that we have more money all the time than we 
know what to do with; that no financial system involving an asset currency, or a 
currency based on the true banking principle, is any good; that we are away off 
and wandering in the midst of mediaeval superstition and ought to be brought back 
by something sharp and short. I rely upon him todo that, gentlemen, but he won’t. 





REBUTTAL BY THE NEGATIVE. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The last speaker in rebuttal, on behalf of the New York Chap- 
ter, will be Mr. O. H. Cheney. 


ADDREss BY MR. CHENEY. 


Honorable Judges, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—An old darkey down 
in Georgia went out riding througha dark foreston a mule. A thunder storm came 
up. It kept growing darker and darker, the noise of the reverberating thunder 
kept growing louder and louder, and only occasional flashes of lightning enabled 
him to see his way. Finally, it grew so bad he could not stand it, and he prayed, 
saying, ‘‘ Oh, Lawd, if its just de same to you, I’d rather have a lil’ less noise and a 
lil’ more light.” 

I think we can safely say—calling attention to the question under debate, Pe- 
solved, That National banks shall be permitted to issue currency based on their gen- 
eral assets—that the gentlemen on the other side have, by their action in championing 
a system which proposes for a partly secured and partly asset currency, shown 
us that they are not altogether ready to say that National banks shall be permitted 
to issue currency based on their general assets. I submit, Honorable Judges, that 
we are debating that question. We are not looking thirty years to the future. As 
a matter of fact, my colleagues and myself are ready to say that there is coming a 
time in this country when we can adopt asset currency under some form, That time 
has not yet arrived. I want to say to you, Honorable Judges, that as one of my col- 
leagues said, we are not opposed to the theory of asset currency, asa theory, but we 
are opposed to it as applied to this country. It has successfully worked in Germany. 
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Germany gives usan example there of a wonderful banking power. No man, least 
of all, we three bank clerks, should be ready to say that that system is wrong. We 
believe it is right in that country and under that form. But there they have one bank 
of issue and the Government back of it, and I want to say to you to day that we 
cannot have that system here unless we adopt one bank of issue. Why, one of the 
greatest champions of the Fowler bill, E. J. Hill, of Connecticut, says that he would 
prefer a capital of $500,000 for the banks that issue; or, better still, one bank of issue 
jn each redemption district ; or, best of all, one bank of issue in New York city. 
We are discussing whether ten thousand banks of issue is a good scheme or not. 
Now, it is very sound economic theory, it seems to me, that posterity shail be charged 
with improvements by the issue of bonds, and the Government’s right to specifi- 
cally secure its currency is undoubted. Now, is any gentleman prepared, outside 
of the gentlemen on the other side, to oppose that statement ? 

We have heard a great deal here about the contraction of loans—this terrible 
stringency, and contraction of loans every fall. From July 16 to September 15 last 
fall, our loans expanded fifty-eight millions. From September 15 to November 15 
they expanded twenty-three millions—a total expansion of eighty-one millions. They 
say our currency is as secure as the pyramids, and we thank God for it. 

It is said here that there are eminent gentlemen in the world of finance who be- 
lieve that by a promulgation of this theory and by a discussion of it amongst the 
people we can gradually educate the country. We admit that as a theory it sounds 
well, and in Germany at least has worked well. But no matter who believes in it, 
no one has ever seen it tried with ten thousand banks of issue, and under such con- 
ditions we do not believe in it. but oppose it. New York Chapter did applaud Sec- 
retary Gage when he advocated asset currency. They would just as equally have: 
applauded that eminent man if he had opposed it. He was there as our guest. 

Now, the Suffolk system we admit wasa splendid thing. It did its purpose very 
well. We have not said a word against it. We say those conditions are not possi- 
ble to-day because the country has broadened out. But they say, look at Canada, for 
there is an example. Canada has an area about equal to our own, I think, with a 
population of 5,338,000. We have eighty millions. They have thirty-four banks. 
of issue. Each of the branch banks takes up all the business as the new communi- 
ties grow. It is not possible for a new bank of issue to step in there. It requires 
$500,000 capital to go into business there. The country does not provide a spot 
where there is business enough for such a bank to start. It is admitted by the other 
gentlemen that the currency has not hurt the prosperous times in this country. I 
would like to ask the gentlemen how the clearing-house certificates are like asset cur- 
rency. The security is specific, isn’t it ? France has been compared, and France has 
one bank of issue. It is true, Honorable Judges, that in such a country, say, as 
France, or rather as Canada, in the money centers, Montreal and Toronto, they do 
not suffer every fall from the tightening of the money market as we do here in New 
York city in the financial center. But suppose we look at the country places in 
Canada. It was shown by the Manitoba Department of Agriculture Report last 
fall that they suffered a great deal in Winnipeg because they could not get money 
enough to move their crops. Our farmers are not suffering in that way. In Win- 
nipeg there are only twelve branches, and in the whole Northwest Territory 
there are only forty branches. But when a Manager of a branch bank in Canada 
writes to his head office and asks for money to move the crops, they may give it to 
him or refuse. When a bank in Nebraska writes to New York and demands its money 
on deposit here it is sent out, or they know the reason why. Consequently, all this 
money leaving New York city, where this tremendous speculation is going on, does. 
create a sort of tightening in the money market, but it is true in the financial cen- 
ters of the world, whether they have asset currency or not. Those financial centers 
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suffer every year from the tightening of the money market, and the larger and 
wealthier a country grows the greater that action and reaction in those financial 
centers. 

The gentlemen have very sanguine temperaments. You know that there are 
some people that you just show them an egg, and immediately the air is filled with 
feathers. 

Now, if we are going to havea provision for a bank to pay out only its own notes, 
there will be a lot of the currency in transportation and the conditions are not re- 
lieved. But one of the most important things for us to remember is that we asa 
people are educated in the belief that the American dollar has back of it the Ameri- 
can flag, and we, as a people, are opposed to giving over to private institutions the 
control of our money. The American people to-day are not ready to do that. They 
want to feel that when they have a dollar, it has back of it the dignity and the honor 
and the power of the American nation. I want to say to you that if you would look 
at our conditions to-day, you would be convinced that we were never in better shape 
both as a nation and as individuals. The relation of the banks with the Federal 
Treasury is in better condition than it was a few years ago. It is possible to issue 
National bank notes on a more profitable basis. Then, too, Congress has stepped in 
and made certain concessions on common-sense notions of justice. Our money has 
increased nearly 600 millions in five years, and we are opposed, Honorable Judges, 
to a system that means an undue inflation, and we are opposed to it because we 
see—(The speaker’s time expired here.) 


REPORT OF THE JUDGES. 


Horace White, Editor of the ‘‘ Evening Post,” then presented the following re- 
port on behalf of the judges: 

‘*Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—The committee have instructed me to 
say that they have been greatly impressed and gratified with the thoroughness of 
the discussion which they have listened to this evening, and they have reached, 
however, the conclusion, unanimously, that the affirmative has had the best of the 
argument.” 

Mr. CHENEY: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Chapter and the New York Chapter—We have had the dignity of this 
occasion graced by the presence of these three gentlemen who have very kindly acted 
as judges. It is an honor to these two chapters for which we are exceedingly grate- 
ful, and I move you, Mr. Chairman, that a vote of thanks be extended to these 
three gentlemen for having acted in this capacity, by the members of the two chap- 
ters rising. The motion was duly put and carried. 

Mr. Stevens: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—lI rise to congratulate the 
gentlemen who have so nobly opposed us this evening for the magnificence with 
which they upheld a lost cause. I might say it is very difficult to construct a pair 
of trousers with two buttons and a piece of string, but up to the possibilities of the 
other side of the question, they did magnificently. We may look forward to a rub- 
ber with the New York Chapter. 

On motion the meeting then adjourned. 








Improved Form of Draft.—The Bankers’ Check Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, has patented 
a new form of draft which is an inexpensive combination of simplicity and safety. Some of 
the advantages are that it affords a guard against check raising by addition and transforming 
of writing. Erasures cannot be made, as the amount portion is printed in sensitive ink, so 
that the application of chemicals or water would destroy the plate so as to make it impossi- 
ble to repair the alteration so that it could not be readily detected. The form also includes 
other safeguards against alterations, and is labor-saving, requiring less labor than the old 
style. 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE. 





[From the London “ Statist.’’] 


At the recent meeting of the shareholders of the Bank of France the Governor 
reminded them that a year ago he had expressed the hope that a revival of trade 
was setting in. The hope, however, has not been realized, although the Governor 
discovers many signs of improvement. There has been a good harvest, and, although 
the wine production has not been abundant, the prices of wine are good. The im- 
ports of raw materials of manufacture have been large, and the exports have been 
most satisfactory. Lastly, there are increases in some directions in the railway traffic 
returns. Upon the whole, however, 1902, like 1901, wasa year of exceedingly lit- 
tle enterprise—of stagnation indeed—and depression. The investing public con- 
tinued throughout it to prefer temporary to permanent investments, however smal} 
the return might be, and owing to the magnitude of the savings going on it was 
found impossible to employ the mass of loanable capital at home reproductively. 
Consequently there had been throughout the year an exceedingly large employment 
of French capital in London and New York. In spite, however, of the depression 
the business of the Bank of France increased throughout the year, and, although 
the profits were somewhat less, the bank was able to pay the same dividend—125 
francs per share gross, or 120 francs net. The total productive operations—that is, 
the business done, not including that performed for the Government—amounted in 
1902 to 16,449,934,900 francs. The year before they amounted to 16,670,737,500 
francs, showing a decrease last year of 220,802,600 francs. Chiefly the falling off is 
in discounts. In spite, however, of this falling off the gold and silver held by the 
bank, which on the last day of 1901 amounted to 3,545,800,000 francs, on December 
31 last year amounted to 3,617,600,000 francs, an increase of 71,800,000 francs. The 
increase in the gold held was 70,200,000 francs, in the silver only 1,600,000 francs. 
It will be seen how immense a business the bank conducts, even in a year of depres- 
sion like 1902 ; and if we were to add the business done for the Government we could 
show an immense addition. But it will be more interesting to turn to the services which 
the bank renders to the public, and more particularly to the small public. Twelve 
months ago the Governor boasted in his address to the shareholders that the bank 
was the bank of the whole French population ; and in commenting upon his speech 
we showed that the boast was fully justified. 


SERVICES RENDERED TO THE PUBLIC BY THE BANK. 


The report, which lies before us now, for 1902 confirms this statement even more 
strongly, for it shows that the bank, while catering for the great capitalists and the 
middle classes, is constantly on the lookout for means of affording greater and 
greater facilities to the small traders. In 1902 the discountsin Paris and the branches 
were in number 17,454,223, and the sum represented by them was 9,555,893,900 
francs. In the previous year the number of bills discounted was 16,866,855, and the 
amount, 9,936,321,500 francs. It will be seen from these figures that the number of 
bills discounted last year increased, compared with those of the previous year, by 
587,368, while there was a falling off in the value of those bills of 380,428,200 francs. 
If we were to go back to 1900, the year of the Exhibition, when business was so 
marvellously prosperousin France, we should find a very much greater decrease. In 
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fact the decrease, compared with 1900, amounts to about two milliards. It will 
probably be in the recollection of some of our readers that the average value of the 
bills discounted by the Bank of France in 1900 was 729 francs, or not much over 
£29 3s. of our money. In 1901 the average value of the bills fell to 588 francs, or a 
little over £23 10s. In 1902 there was a still further fall to 547 francs, or about 
£21 17s. of our money ; and the average length of time for which the bills ran was 21 
days, or somewhat less than the year before. The bills discounted in Paris from the 
value of 5 to 10 francs—-that is, from 4s. to 8s. of our money—numbered 90,606. The 
bills ranging from 11 francs, or less than 9s. of our money, to 50 francs, or £2, num- 
bered 1,434,394. The bills ranging from 51 to 100 francs numbered 1,169,832, and the 
bills above 100 francs—that is, £4 of our money—-numbered 3,568,289. The total 
number of bills of all kinds discounted in Paris was thus 6,263,12!, and of this 
grand total the bills at and under £4 of our money numbered 2,694,832, being 45 
per cent. of the total. It may be added that in Paris itself the increase in the num- 
ber of bills of £4 and under was as much as 14,809. It is surely not necessary to 
add anything to what we have said on previous occasions, when analyzing the report 
of the Bank of France, as to the immense service rendered by that great institution 
to the poorer productive classes throughout France. 

In this country we have no lending institution of any kind which even attempts 
to do what the Bank of France does so admirably at the other side of the Channel, 
and it is one of the reasons of the extravagance of our poorer classes and of the 
small addition they make to the savings of the nation. If wehad a bank to do what 
the Bank of France does in France, it would soon become impossible for anybody 
to say that the working classes, and, indeed, all the classes who deposit in the Sav- 
ings banks, are not in position to invest in consols when the Government requires to 
raise a great loan. While the Bank of France renders the immense service we have 
been referring to to the people of France, it supplies that people also with the cur- 
rency which they prefer. It has accumulated the greatest reserve of gold ever held 
by a trading concern of any kind. It continues to pay handsome dividends, but, 
unlike other institutions of the kind, it thinks less of the dividends than of the ser- 
vice it can render to the country, and it is constantly on the watch for opportunities 
to increase the facilities it affords its smaller customers. 


THE BANK’sS CIRCULATION. 


We have shown above that the bank holds considerably over 100 million sterling 
in gold, and that during the past year it added materially toits holdings. We may 
add that the average note circulation of the Bank of France in 1902 was 4,162,- 
246,600 francs, showing an increase over the average for 1901 of 46,426,100 francs. 
The Governor adds, in speaking of the circulation, that the note issue increases 
with the reserve of gold, for every day the preference of the public for notes 
of the Bank of France becomes more and more marked. Of the total circula- 
tion, the 5-franc notes represent only 690,670 francs. Even the 20-franc notes rep- 
resent only 1,315,420 francs. The 25-franc notes represent only 389,600 francs. The 
50-franc notes, being £2 of our money, odd to say, represent only 517,228,400 francs. 
The 100-franc notes represent 2,274,882,900 francs. The 500-franc notes, or £20, 
represent 284,698,000 francs, and the 1000-franc notes, or £40 of our money, repre- 
sent 1,346,518,000 francs. It will be seen that the 100-franc and the 1000-franc notes 
together represent more than three-quarters of the whole circulation. 





A GRATUITY FUND FOR BANK EMPLOYEES. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE GRATUITY FUND OF THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





In order to encourage and promote faithful and long service, as well as habits of 
thrift and saving, on the part of its employees, the First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis has decided to adopt a plan of granting gratuities to, and accumulating the 
same for, its employees—it being expressly understood that this plan is, and at all 
times shall be, completely under the control and management of the bank and sub- 
ject always to such change or changes as the bank in its judgment and discretion 
may determine. It is also to be further understood that the plan herein outlined, or 
as the same may be hereafter amended or modified, may at any time be wholly 
abolished and abandoned by the bank, in case it shall so elect or decide. 

The plan proposed by the bank is in the nature of an experiment and is not 
intended to create any contractual relations between the bank and its employees, or 
any obligation to continue the said plan, or any similar plan, or any amended plan 
for any definite period of time, nor is the bank to be in any way committed or 
bound to grant any gratuity in any year, to any of its employees, but the question 
as to whether or not any gratuity shall be granted in any year to any or all of its 
employees, and if so, to whom and in what amount or amounts, shall be left wholly 
to the judgment and discretion of the bank ; and no employee shall in any event 
have any claim, demand, or cause of action of any kind against the bank, or its 
officers, or any of them, by reason of its or their action or actions in granting or 
refusing to grant any gratuity, or by reason of any discrimination, real or apparent, 
in granting or withholding or in accumulating such gratuity or gratuities, or by 
reason of making or enforcing any rule or regulation in the management or control 
of the fund to be created, or in the distribution thereof. 

The fund which it is proposed to thus create is to consist solely of such gratuities 
as the bank may from time to time decide to grant, and in no sense and to no extent, 
of any part or portion of any salary of any employee, nor is the proposed fund to 
be, or to be regarded, as a pension, or disability fund, but at all times to be and to 
remain a purely gratuitous fund, under the complete control of the bank to be by it 
so conducted and managed as in its judgment and discretion may best subserve the 
objects and purposes of its creation. 

On January 1, 1903, the bank will credit, upon its books, to each employee in the 
bank on that day, two sums, to-wit: Four per cent. and three per cent. of the total 
salary paid to each employee during the year of 1902. These credits shall be known 
and designated as absolute and conditional. The said sum of four per cent. shall be 
an absolute gift or gratuity to the employee, to be paid to him or her, only as is 
hereinafter provided. 

The three per cent. credit shall be and remain a conditional gift or gratuity, sub- 
ject at all times to the provisions hereof and to such further rules and regulations 
as the bank may from time to time, in the exercise of its uncontrolled discretion, 
see fit to adopt. 

The bank will allow, until further notice, interest to each employee, on his or 
her credits, absolute and conditional at the rate of four per cent. per annum, to be 
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credited on the first day of January of each year hereafter—it being expressly under- 
stood, however, that the rate of interest to be allowed in each year during the con- 
tinuance or life of this plan, shall be wholly left to the determination of the bank. 

At the beginning of each year hereafter, during the time this or any amended 
plan may be in force, whatever sum or sums may be allowed to its employees as 
gratuities shall be divided into two credits, absolute and conditional, as hereinbefore 
described. 

In case any employee shall leave the service of the bank at any time within two 
years from January 1, 1903, or in the case of any employee coming into the service 
of the bank after January 1, 1903, within two years from January 1 next after the 
date of his or her employment, or shall be dismissed from such service at any time 
within five years after such date or dates, then and in that event such emplovee shall 
be allowed to draw only the sum or amount of the absolute credits standing in his or 
her name, upon the bank’s books, together with the interest which may have been 
allowed upon such absolute credits. 

In case any employee shall leave the employment of the bank after more than 
two years’ continuous service, subsequent to the first day of January, 1903, he or she 
shall be allowed to draw from the bank all of the absolute credits standing in his or 
her name, together with such interest as may have been allowed thereon, and the 
following percentages, based upon length of service, of the conditional credits, 
together with such interest as may have been allowed thereon, to-wit : 

1. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds two years, but 
does not exceed three years, ten (10) per cent. 

2. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds three years, but 
does not exceed four years, twenty (20) per cent. 

3. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds four years, but 
does not exceed five years, thirty (30) per cent. 

4, Where the continuous service after January 1,1903, exceeds five years, but 
does not exceed six years, forty (40) per cent. 

5. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds six years, but 
does not exceed seven years, fifty (50) per cent. 

6. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds seven years, but 
does not exceed eight years, sixty (60) per cent. 

7. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds eight years, but 
does not exceed nine years, seventy (70) per cent. 

8. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds nine years, but 
does not exceed ten years, eighty (80) per cent. 

9. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds ten years, one 
hundred (100) per cent. 

Any employee whose continuous service with the bank, after January 1, 1903, 
shall exceed ten years, may, whether he or she shall leave the service of the bank or 
not, withdraw the whole or any part of his or her credits, absolute and conditional, 
together with all interest which may have been allowed thereon. 

In case any employee shall be dismissed from the employment of the bank after 
more than five years’ continuous service subsequent to the first day of January, 1903, 
he or she shall be allowed to draw from the bank all of the absolute credits stunding 
in his or her name, together with such interest as may have been allowed thereon, 
and such part, portion or percentage of the conditional credits and of such interest 

as may have been allowed thereon, as the bank may then determine—it being ex- 
pressly understood that such part, portion or percentage shall be left solely to the 
judgment and discretion of the bank. 

In case of the total disability of any employee during the time of his or her ser- 
vice with said bank, he or she may upon request be allowed to draw the whole of 
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his or her absolute credits, together with such interest as may have been allowed 
thereon and such part, portion or percentage of his or her conditional credits as the 
said banks may see fit to allow. 

In case of the death of any employee during the term of his service with said 
bank, there shall be paid to his or her legal representative or next of kin all of the 
absolute and conditional credits, together with such interest as may have been 
allowed thereon. 

It is expressly understood that the said credits, both absolute and conditional, shall 
be non-assignable and in no event subject to garnishment or other legal process, nor 
subject to be taken on execution. 

It is further understood that in case any employee shall attempt, either orally or 
by written instrument, to assign his or her interest in and to either the absolute or 
conditional credits, then and in that event both such credits shall become forfeited 
to the bank and all right, title and interest in or to the same shall be cancelled. 

No employee at any time, or under any circumstances, shall have or maintain 
any action, either at law or in equity or otherwise, against the said bank or against 
any of the officers thereof, by reason of any alleged claim or demand on his or her 
part against said bank, by reason of such conditional credits. 

The administration of the fund hereinbefore outlined will be substantially in 
accordance with the rules and regulations herein set forth. It is, however, to be 
distinctly understood that such rules and regulations may be from time to time 
altered, added to or amended, and in such manner and to such extent as the bank 
may decide, and that the same shall confer no vested rights upon any of the bank’s 
employees to any part or portion of such fund except only the absolute credits ; and 
to such absolute credits, only in the manner and to the extent herein provided for. 
The absolute credits shall at all times be and remain the sole property of the em- 
ployee, subject always to be appropriated and applied by the bank to the payment 
of any indebtedness or liability which the employee may, at any time, be under to 
the said bank. 

As to what disposition shall be made of any conditional credit or credits, appear- 
ing upon the books of the bank, to any employee upon his or her leaving or being 
dismissed from the service of the bank, and not paid or allowed to such employee, 
under the provisions hereof, shall be left wholly to the uncontrolled discretion of the 
bank—the intention of the bank now being to keep and accumulate said unpaid 
portions of the conditional gratuities and at stated periods, to be hereinafter deter- 
mined upon, to equitably distribute the same to the credits of the other employees. 

The intention herein expressed shall not, however, in any manner or to any 
extent, preclude the bank from hereafter making such disposition of said unpaid 
portions of the conditional credits or gratuities as it may think best. 


We the undersigned, employees of the First National Bank, of Minneapolis, do 
hereby acknowledge the receipt by us and each of us, of a copy of the rules and 
regulations adopted by said First National Bank, relating to the gratuities of said 
bank to its employees and the accumulation and administration and distribution of 
the same, and that we have read and understand the same ; and we do hereby prom- 
ise and agree to be in all things bound by such rules and regulations and not to make 
any claim or demand against said bank or any of its officers, on account of said gra- 
tuities, except as provided in such rules and regulations as the same now are, or as 
the same may be hereinafter altered or amended. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS. 
For the purpose of encouraging the employees of the bank in saving and accu- 
mulating from their regular salaries, the bank will, until further notice, receive and 
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accept from its employees on deposit any sum or sums of money and pay interest 
thereon at the rate of four per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, interest to 
begin on the first day of the month next after the date of deposit, except in those 
cases when the deposit shall be made on the first day of the month, and in those 
cases the interest shall begin on that date. Interest on such deposits shall be paid 
to the depositing employees or credited to their deposit accounts on January 1 and 
July 1 of each year, and upon any sum or sums drawn out between such interest 
days no interest shall be allowed. 

The deposit account of no employee will be allowed to exceed the sum, principal 
and interest, of one thousand dollars. 

These savings accounts shall be kept wholly separate and distinct from the gra- 
tuity accounts hereinbefore provided for. 





THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 
How Ir 1s APPRECIATED By ITs SUBSCRIBERS. 


Many letters are received each month from subscribers who are old and valued 
friends of the MAGAZINE. We print below a few selections from this correspon- 
dence. 


J. T. Woopuut., Vice-President First National Bank, San Antonio, Tex. : 
‘‘Herewith I hand you New York check for $5 in payment of one year’s subscrip- 
tion for THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. Please commence with the January, 1903, 
number. We now have two or three copies taken in our bank, but I wish one per- 
sonally to keep at home.” 


A. L. Wiison, Cashier Merchants’ Exchange Bank, Sparta, Ill.: ‘‘ Enclosed 
please find our draft on New York for $5 in payment of our subscription to the 
MaGAZINE for 1903. We believe that it is just as important for a country bank to 
keep posted on financial matters as it is for the city banks, and therefore we read the 
MAGAZINE. 


E. A. HEALD, Cashier Canton National Bank, Canton, IIl.: ‘‘ We enclose draft 
in payment of our annual subscription, for we can not do without THE BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE; or at least we think we can not, for we have not tried to for over 
twenty years past. We formerly took both magazines before the consolidation.” 


H. H. Norrinetron, Vice-President Lumberman’s State Bank, West Bay City, 
Mich. : ‘‘ After discontinuing THe BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for three months, I find I] 
can not get along without it ; so please put us back on your subscription list.” 


W. A. Heats, State Bank Examiner, Chicago, Ill. : ‘‘ Will you please send the 
JOURNAL OF BANKING (now BANKERS’ MAGAZINE) to my Chicago address until fur- 
ther notice. For fifteen years it was one of my best text-books, while Cashier of the 
Champaign National Bank. In my present work I need it more than ever.” 


H. A. SHANKLIN, Cashier Toledo (lowa) Savings Bank : ‘‘I enclose an order for 
one copy of MoDERN BANKING METHODS AND PRACTICAL BANK BOOKKEEPING. 
We have been subscribers for THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for almost twenty-five 
years, and think more of it now than we did at the start.” 


Geo. W. McCabe, Cashier Commercial National Bank, Chatsworth, Ill. : ‘‘ Draft 
enclosed ($5) to pay for BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for the ensuing year. Could not get 
along without it.” 





THE CANADIAN BANK INSPECTOR. 





Unlike his brother the American examiner, the Canadian bank inspector is the 
servant of the bank whose affairs he investigates. His chief solicitude is to safe- 
guard the interests, not of the bank’s creditors, but of its stockholders. 

Instructions from his head office require him, on his arrival at a branch, not only 
to audit the cash and securities and to inquire into the nature of the loans, but also 
to ascertain if the officers are efficient and trustworthy, and if the affairs of the branch 
are so administered as to produce the best and most profitable results from the pro- 
prietors’ point of view. From the nature of his position—the confidential emissary 
of the chief executive—the investigation which he conducts must necessarily possess 
a wider range than could that of an outside official such as the American examiner. 

A short sketch of the methods employed in inspecting a branch of one of the 
big Canadian banks may have some interest for American bank men. 

The branch makes periodical returns or statements to the head office, reporting 
all the items of its business, the cash and securities held, the deposits and other re- 
ceipts and soon. The inspector first sets in to verify the correctness of these re- 
turns. When the cash and securities have been checked, the books balanced, and 
the different balance sheets given into his charge, he proceeds to confirm the accu- 
racy of the figures. For instance, taking the loans and discounts: after the bills on 
hand have been ticked off with the sheet, verification lists are sent to the banks and 
agents recorded as holding the bills remitted for collection. These agents and cor- 
respondents are asked to confirm the lists if correct, and if discrepancies are noted 
to correspond, not with the branch, but direct with the inspection department at 
head office. Similarly all parties for whom securities are held are asked to confirm 
and return to the head office lists of the various items. Confirmation of the bal- 
ances of agents and correspondents is obtained in the same way. 

With regard to the accounts with other branches of the bank, most Canadian 
banks pursue the same system of bookkeeping, with seventy or eighty branches, 
each one requiring a heading in the general ledger, that book would be bulky in- 
deed. Itis the practice, therefore, to keep but one account styled ‘‘ head office,” 
and to enter therein each day the total of the debit and the total of the credit entries 
for other branches. These entries themselves with the particulars thereof are placed 
in a supplementary book. These items are reported twicea week (sometimes oftener) 
to the head office, where a staff is maintained to make the adjustments among the 
numerous Offices. It is only necessary then for the inspector to send to the chief 
accountant at the head office, the balance shown by the branch books at debit or 
credit of ‘‘ head office ” together with a statement bringing up to the date of the in- 
spection the record of the entries passed through the account, and a satisfactory 
confirmation of the branch accounts can be secured. 

As to depositors, a printed form is sent to every one, with a notification of the 
balance due and the intimation that unless a protest or complaint is received the 
bank will assume that the depositor assents to its correctness. In this case also 
claims for discrepancies are to be made direct to the head office. 

All verification lists and forms, whether addressed to depositors, owners of se- 
curities, or collecting agents, are ticked off with the sheets by the inspector himself, 
or his assistant and are then religiously guarded until delivered into the post oftice. 

The technical or checking off part of his duties performed, the inspector turns 
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his attention to larger matters. He usually has instructions to inquire specially into 
the workings of some of the discount, or liability accounts, either because of their 
size or because of something else which has aroused the general manager’s distrust. 
The circumstances of the borrowers, theircharacters and business habits, are closely 
discussed with the branch manager ; suggestions given and hints thrown out. Then 
the protective appliances, the fixtures, etc., are thoroughly gone over ; orders given 
for remedying defects, strengthening defenses, and increasing, where necessary, the 
accommodation for the staff. 

During his visit, which sometimes lasts three or four daysand more, the inspector 
keeps a keen lookout for ability and genius in the staff. The impressions he forms 
are checked off, confirmed and supplemented by drawing on the manager’s store of 
information. Good conduct, smartness, capability and zeal are brought prominently 
before the general manager’s eye in the inspection report. The manager himself is 
scanned and scrutinized ; the inspector’s opinion of his fitness for controlling the 
branch is set forth. The locality and the surrounding country are visited and pros- 
pected ; the industries and sources of wealth noted ; the general condition of the 
people ; openings for new branches ; the outlook for businesss ; the doings of the 
bank’s competitors (their business rates, terms, etc., as far as can be learned). In 
short from the full and detailed reports of inspectors, combined with the regular 
reports of branch managers, the executives of the Canadian banks are in possession 
of accurate information of the condition of affairs prevailing all over Canada. 

H. M. P. Eckarpr. 








PrivatE Banks.—In the Eighth Annual Report of the Bank Examiner of Wis- 
consin, Marcus C, Bergh, State Examiner, says: ‘‘ While some of our very best 
banks are conducted as private banks by individuals or firms, there are many seri- 
ous objections to their continuing as now conducted. Wherea private banker has 
no other business and devotes his entire time to banking, he will probably conduct his 
bank in a safe and business-like manner, but the fact that the death of the owner or 
any one of the owners of a private bank will force its closing, thereby subjecting 
his or their customers to unnecessary risk and annoyance, is in itself sufficient rea- 
son why the present system, or rather, lack of system, should be discontinued. 
Wherea private banker is engaged in other enterprises, as he usually is, it is diffi- 
cult to keep his private affairs separate from his bank, and to mingle his private 
business with his banking business is liable to subject the bank and its funds to 
risks that may result in disaster. For obvious reasons, I refrain from giving 
further details why the present system of private banking is objectionable. I 
would recommend that a private banker be required to designate a name for his 
bank ; and all property, real or personal, owned by such bank be held in the name of 
the bank, and not in the name of the individual or firm. All of the assets of any 
private bank ought to be exempt from attachment or execution by any creditor of 
such individual or firm until all the liabilities of the bank have been paid in full. 
No private banker should be permitted to use any of the funds of his bank for his 
private business, and the note of the owner or owners of any private bank ought 
not to be considered or accepted as a part of its assets. Examination and supervi- 
sion of private banks can not be satisfactorily accomplished until the banking busi- 
ness is entirely separated from his private business.” 


MopERN BANKING METHODs.—Edward Hart, of Gallup, N. M., writes as fol- 
lows of ‘‘ Modern Banking Methods,” under date of March 18: ‘‘It is the best work 
on the subject that I have read.” 
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PROMISSORY NOTES. 





[Paper by JAMES ROLPH, read before the San Francisco Chapter American Institute of 
Bank Clerks.] 

I have been requested by your board of governors to make a few remarks to you 
this evening concerning promissory notes from a note teller’s standpoint, and to 
impart, if possible, some information on the subject to the edification of the mem- 
bers of the institute in this city. It is with much hesitancy I have accepted the 
task, as among you there are so many who I feel are much more capable of hand- 
ling this matter than myself; but in order to induce cordial co-operation and earnest 
effort on the part of members of this chapter to make the meetings a success, I have 
consented to read to you in my own homely way a few lines on the subject, the 
interest from which, as you all must know, is the main source of income and profit to 
a bank, and cuts such a large figure in all its transactions. 


Various Forms or NOTES. 


In a large commercial city like San Francisco business of much magnitude is gen- 
erally settled by promissory note or accepted bill, and the payee, if he needs the 
money, endorses the note and offers it to his banker for discount, who, after being 
satisfied that the note has been given for a good and valuable consideration, credits 
his customer with the face of the note, less the ordinary discount for the time the 
note hastorun. An accepted bill of exchange is treated in the same manner. This 


is what is known as the best commercial discount paper, as prompt payment thereof 
is invariably made at maturity. 

Another class of promissory note looked upon with much favor by bankers is the 
security note, where bonds, stocks or merchandise are pledged as collateral security. 
This note is usually taken at the very lowest rate of interest, as the loan can be called 
in if necessary at very short notice. 

A third class of promissory note, commonly known as the personal security note, 
is an accommodation made by a bank from time to time to customers without 
endorsement or security. Of course it needs good sound judgment and discrimina- 
tion in granting loans of this character, the financial standing, reputation and busi- 
ness integrity of the customer being the main factors in granting the required 
accommodation. 

Besides the notes already mentioned there are the corporation notes. For many 
good reasons it has become popular nowadays for individuals and firms to incorpo- 
rate, and carry on their business under the law relating to corporations. Where a 
bank grants accommodations to a corporation it usually requires the board of 
directors to pass a suitable resolution authorizing the president and secretary to 
borrow from the bank, with power to sign notes for that purpose, and affix thereto 
the corporate seal. A certified copy of the resolution should be handed tothe bank. 
In many cases a bank also requires besides, and as a protection against possible loss, 
a personal endorsement by the directors, or a guarantee note from some of the prin- 
cipal stockholders whose financial standings are known to be good. 

Guarantee notes are a very safe and handy way for individuals or firms to obtain 
accommodation at a bank where their own financial standing would not warrant a 
bank to grant it on their own personal responsibility. With an acceptable guarantor 
they can borrow in suitable amounts to the limit named in the guarantee without 
the inconvenience of obtaining an endorsement every time an accommodation is 
needed. 











PROMISSORY NOTES. 


THE Notre TELLER. 


The note teller of a bank is generally the custodian of all the notes or bills 
receivable and the collateral securities connected therewith. Whenever a note or 
accepted bill with its collateral is received into a bank it is usually given a number, 
and all the particulars connected with it entered in what is known as the note or 
discount register of the bank. It is then posted in the discount ledger. After being 
also entered in a maturity notification book commonly called a ‘‘ tickler,” it is placed 
in a wallet to turn up on the day of maturity. The collateral security is generally 
placed in an envelope, and the number of the note or bill written on the back for 
ready reference when necessary. For convenience there are generally two wallets 
used for the bills receivable, one for the demand notes, the other for time notes. 

Among the many responsibilities of a note teller, one, of very great importance, 
is to guard against the outlawry of the obligations entrusted to his care. In this 
State a note outlaws in four years from the date of maturity, but it would seem to 
me to be poor policy, however good the maker might be, to allow any note to run for 
more than three years after due. It is usually easy enough to obtain a renewal note, 
and it is always a satisfaction to a bank to hold in bills receivable only what are 
termed live notes. 

In taking a promissory note or accepted bill, care should be taken to examine it 
closely for the number of days it has to run, and the place where it is made pay- 
able. In the event of no place being mentioned, the obligation is payable where the 
maker or acceptor resides or has his place of business, regardless of the place where 
it is given. For instance, if John Smith, of Marysville, comes to San Francisco and 
buys a bill of goods from, say, Alexander Brown of this city, and gives a note for 
the amount, omitting to say in the body of the note ‘‘ payable in San Francisco,”’ al- 
though the note may be dated here, it is payable in Marysville. The law is that the 
paper must follow the maker or acceptor to his place of residence or business unless 
otherwise expresely stated to the contrary. City merchants, therefore, in taking 
notes from customers residing out of town, generally have them made payable in 
San Francisco, as without it the payee in discounting same at bank, besides the 
usual discount, would have to pay exchange and collection charges. 

In cases where the maker of a note fails to meet his obligation at maturity, the 
ordinary procedure is to hand the note to a notary public for protest. The notary 
will then make the proper demand for payment, and in case of non-payment by the 
maker will notify the endorsers that the note has been dishonored, and that the 
owner holds them severally responsible for the payment of it. 


THE QUESTION OF INTEREST. 


The question of interest seems to be inseparably connected with promissory 
notes, and therefore I feel assured you will pardon me for referring to it at this 
time. It is indispensable that a note teller should be a correct and rapid calculator 
of interest, and, according to my experience, books of tables for that purpose are of 
little or no use, as a person accustomed to reckoning interest can perform the work 
in far less time and more accurately than it would take to look for itina book. The 
rates of interest on notes in San Francisco vary considerably, but good bankable pa- 
per at the present time ranges from four to eight per cent. per annum, dependent, 
of course, upon the character of the paper. This is a radical change from the rates 
prevailing in the early history of our State, when a discount of two to five per cent. 
per month was quite common. The tendency still seems to be to lower rates, and it 
would not surprise me in the least in the course of a few years more to find good mer- 
cantile paper discounted in San Francisco at from two to three per cent per annum. 

In the calculation of interest it is important to bear in mind the ordinary rule 
governing it, that is, to exclude the first and include the lastday. In this city there 
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are two methods in vogue for calculating interest on notes. The Savings banks 
reckon by the calendar month, while the commercial banks, owing to the shorter 
time their notes usually have to run, reckon by the number of days; but where 
loans are made on real estate running for a year or more, the commercial banks gen- 
erally adopt the Savings bank plan. 

Interest on demand notes in San Francisco is usually payable at the close of each 
month, and in a large banking institution such as I have the honor to serve, the cal- 
culation of interest at that time is quite an undertaking, and a feeling of great re- 
lief comes to me at the beginning of each pew month, knowing that the interest task 
for the preceding month is accomplished. 

One would imagine that ina bank where the bills receivable average over a thou- 
sand in number at all times, that the loss of a note or acceptance would be of com- 
mon occurrence, whereas a loss of this kind seldom or never happens. In our bank 
covering a period of thirty years, I know of only two instances, and in each case 
the money was promptly paid by the borrower upon receiving from the bank a proper 
indemnity bond. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

I presume all banks have their examination days, when all the assets of the bank 
are carefully examined. In our bank we have regular quarterly examinations, at 
which time the coin, currency, bonds, stocks and other securities of the bank, to- 
gether with the notes or bills receivable and their collaterals, are exhibited to a com- 
mittee of the board of directors having the matter in charge, who make a thorough 
examination of them all, besides ascertaining the general condition of the accounts 
of the bank. To prepare and show to the committee in a satisfactory manner a 
thousand or more notes amounting to over ten millions of dollars together with the 
collateral security, is no small task. The notes have to be arranged in alphabetical 
order, and written down, with the collateral, in a book prepared for the purpose, 
with the securities conveniently handy for the examination. To do this it takes sev- 
eral nights of hard work for myself and assistant, so as to have everything in good 
order, and the total amount of the notes or bills receivable to agree exactly with the 
balance in the general ledger. 

Errors in one’s work, as you all must know, will creep in occasionally, and it is 
at the time of our quarterly examination, if there be any of these errors, that they 
are discovered and corrected. Some years ago in trying to prove our notes with the 
general ledger, an error of ten cents kept us hard at work calling off the notes and 
poring over the discount ledger until between three and four o’clock of the morning 
of the day of the examination, but without success. It was then too late for us to 
think of going home, so we had to be content with an attempt to sleep two or three 
hours in the directors’ room of the bank, in order to be ready, if possible, for the 
examination. You may imagine what a little rest we had, as we were puzzling our 
brains as to where the error could be. Finally it occurred to us that it might possi- 
bly be in the general ledger, and not in the notes, and, sure enough, there we dis- 
covered it. Upon comparing the daily postings from the bills receivable blotter to 
the general ledger, during that particular quarter we found the general ledger book- 
keeper had on one day made an error of ten cents. The error as soon as found was 
immediately corrected—thus making the general ledger to agree with the bills 
receivable on hand. 

There are many other matters pertaining to promissory notes that have come 
under my observation which might possibly be of interest to the members of this 
chapter, but I feel that I have already said more than enough for thisevening. In 
what I have said I trust I have made myself clear, especially to the younger mem- 
bers of the chapter, for whose benefit, education and advancement in the knowledge 
of banking these meetings I understand are mainly held. 























OUR ACTUAL TRADE BALANCE. 





{From the New York Commercial. } 


The visible balance of trade is comparatively simple, it being the excess of exports over 
imports. Forinstance, the exports of the United States during 1902 amounted to $1,360,000,000, 
while the imports amounted to $969,270,000. The excess of exports over imports, therefore, 
was $391,000,000. This is the visible balance of trade. 

The net balance of trade in favor of this country during 1902, however, amounted to 
nothing like this sum. This is because of the movement of the invisible balance of trade, a 
movement which is apparently entirely overlooked by many. 

The invisible balance of trade depends upon movements of which the only records kept 
are those of the parties directly interested. No official record exists; yet the aggregate is an 
enormous sum. 

One of these factors is the movement of securities between the United States and other 
countries, with the attending interest returns upon American capital invested abroad and on 
foreign capital invested in this country. Other influences affecting the invisible balance of 
trade are the freights paid to foreign ships and by foreigners to American ships, ex peaditures 
by Americans abroad and by foreign tourists in this country, and temporary loans from 
Europe to the United States, or from the United States to Europe. Other influences affect 
the invisible balance of trade, but these are the most prominent. 

One of the factors in the invisible balance is the interest on foreign capital invested in 
the United States, and on American capital invested abroad. Foreigners have for years been 
large holders of American securities, the majority of the capital stock of many of the prom- 
inent railroads being at one time owned abroad. 

While a large number of these securities have been repurchased by this country during 
the last few years, the amount of foreign capital invested in American securities still reaches 
to anenormoussum, The investment of American capital abroad is much smaller. 

According to the estimate most generally accepted, this country receives annually 
$20,000,000 on its capital invested in foreign countries, and pays $110,000,000 annually in inter- 
est on foreign capital invested here. This makes an annual interest balance paid by this 
country to foreign nations of $90,000,000. Of course the visible balance of trade of this coun- 
try is reduced by just this sum. 

The next largest item in the invisible balance of trade is the payment of freight charges 
on exports and imports to foreign owners of the merchant marine. This item has been 
variously estimated at between $50,000,000 and $150,000,000. The estimate most generally ac- 
cepted is that this country pays an annual ocean freight balance of at least $85,000,000. 

It is estimated that the amount spent by Americans abroad aggregates $75,000,000 annu- 
ally, while considerably less than $20,000,000 is spent on an average by foreign tourists in this 
country. The loss by expatriation of Americans who have taken up permanent residence 
abroad is placed at $30,000,000. The income from American property owned by foreigners or 
by former Americans now living in Europe is estimated at $25,000,000. 

In addition, foreigners residing in this country send large amounts of money to Europe, 
over sixty-five per cent. of the tickets of immigrants being paid for in this country, while 
foreigners returning to Europe and China take with them considerable sums. The net sum 
lost in this country annually in this way is usually placed at $10,000,000. 

It therefore appears that every item of the invisible balance of trade is against this coun- 
try. Summarizing the results given, the following table shows, as nearly as can be estimated, 
the sum lost by this country in the movement of the invisible balance of trade: 


Interest balance.......... inebetet iia bonsednedmeeid $90,000,000 
Ee re 85,006,000 
EL 55,000,000 
ee cibendedesneseeetonteteosees 30,000,000 
NN isd int chienhieenereernnbdebbebeetebeeentehedetseteeeetdeoudes 25,000,000 
Money sent by resident foreigners. .........-ccecececcccccces sieedenaneseee 10,000,000 

Mii did bitedimbteintdeedenbeddieadeneeeeeeeenesbehendaseeseeennees $295,000,000 


This estimate of $295,000,000, as being the net balance against this country on the move- 
ment of the invisible balance, is considered by many authorities as being a very conservative 
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estimate. Deducting this $295,000,000 from the $391,000,000—the visible balance of trade in 
favor of this country during 1902—and there is left a net balance of $96,000,000. 

This figure is, of course, not absolutely accurate, but it represents closely the balance of 
trade infavor of this country last year. By glancing over the factors enumerated above, 
as influencing the movement of the invisible balance of trade, it will be seen that one still 
remains to be considered—the movement of securities between the United States and other 
countries, 

This movement is generally considered independent of the others, as it bears more closely 
upon foreign indebtednesss than it does upon foreign trade. Last year this country made 
extensive purchases of American securities held abroad. It is believed that these purchases 
amounted to over $100,090,000, and the foreign indebtedness of this country was reduced to 
just that extent. 

These purchases more than wiped out the net balance of trade of $96,000,000 quoted. In 
other words, it is probable—and this is the opinion of most foreigu exchange experts—that 
there was no balance of trade in favor of this country last year, the net result of our foreign 
trade for 1902 being a reduction of about $100,000,000 in our foreign indebtedness, 

It will be seen from this that the invisible balance of trade is heavily against this country. 
This is because the United States is still a debtor nation. England is the largest creditor 
nation, its investments in foreign countries amounting to over $12,000,000,000. 

France is the next largest creditor nation, its investments in foreign countries being esti- 
mated by the Government as amounting to between $6,000,000,000 and $7,000,000,000. From 
these figures it is plain that the visible balance of trade could be heavily against either of 
these nations, and yet be more than offset by the movement of the invisible balance of trade. 

Atan average of four per cent., the interest annually received by England from its foreign 
investments amounts to $460,000,000. The foreign indebtedness of the United States has been 
variously estimated. It probably amounts to a sum between $1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,006. 











Thé Bank Clerks’ Joint Debate. 


The Editor of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE has received the following letter from Charles 
F. Minor, chairman of the committee in charge of the debate between New York Chapter 
and Alexander Hamilton Chapter, American Institute of Bank Clerks: 


NEw YORK, April 4, 1903. 
Bradford Rhodes, Esq., New York. 

DEAR SiR: Before closing the affairs of our recent debate, at which you were one of our 
judges, permit us to extend to you our sincere thanks and appreciation for the kindness and 
interest you manifested in the bank clerks of the city by your presence. 

We are exerting every effort to further educate the younger men engaged in the finan- 
cial world to fill the higher positions of life as they may be called upon to do so, and believe 
us, dear sir, your endorsement of our work will be of great value in the advancement of this 
movement, 

Again thanking you, we are, 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES F. MINOR, Chairman. 


Renewal of Refunding.—On March 26 Secretary Shaw published a circular announce- 
ment that on and after April 1, 1903, he would receive for refunding, under authority of Section 
11 of the act of March 14, 1900, to an amount not exceeding $100,000,000, any of the bonds of the 
3 per cent. loan of 1908-1918 and the 4 per cent. funded loan of 1907. They may be surrendered 
at prices yielding to the investor an income of 24% per cent. a year, and the new bonds will be 
issued in exchange at a premium of 2 per cent. Accrued interest on both old and new bonds 
will be calculated to date of exchange. 

There are now outstanding about $97,000,000 3 per cent. bonds and $233,000,000 fours of 1907 
which are affected by the circular. There are also outstanding about $446,000,000 of the 2 per 
cent. consols of 1930 issued under the act of March 14, 1900. 


New Monetary Commission.—Charles A. Conant. Treasurer of the Morton Trust Com- 
pany, New York, and Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell University, have been appointed commis- 
sioners on behalf of the United States to conduct negotiations with foreign governments 
respecting a plan for improving the monetary standard of the silver-using countries of the 
world. 


















































THE SOLID BASIS OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 





{From ** The Commercial and Financial Chronicle.’’} 


A writer in the London “* Times” seems to think that what we call a period of great pro- 
gress here has been an “economic debauch.” He says also that the *“* mysteriously large” re- 
ductions effected in the last quarter of 1902 in the deposits of our banks have been the result 
not of real liquidation, but of transfers of indebtedness to European capitalists who were 
ready for a handsome consideration to take over fora time “these attempts to put off the 
evil day when the United States business world will have to own that it has bitten off more 
than it can chew.”’ It would be hard to define the term ** economic debaucb,”’ but it is evi- 
dently meant to indicate that this country has been going through a period of speculative 
excesses; that the development which the United States hasenjoyed the last few years does 
not rest on any real or substantial foundations. This view embodies such a serious miscon- 
ception —involving a failure to recognize that our great progress has been due mainly to the 
growth of legitimate trade and has had comparatively little of the speculative element in it 
--that it seems worth while to give it some consideration. 

Look around and see what has been accomplished in tbis country during the last few 
years. Note, in the first place, that during this period the United States has taken back hun- 
dreds of millions of foreign-owned American securities and paid for them out of the enor- 
mous trade balance in its favor which has been accumulating year by year. Thisin itself is 
no mean achievement, not allsuggestive of ‘*economic debauch.” Turn in another direction 
and note the wonderful progress of our transportation industry. On that point we would 
direct particular attention to the review of railroad gross earnings for the calendar year 
1902, which we published in the issue of the **Chronicle” of last Saturday [March7]. The 
final statement in that article covered 181,928 miles of road, with aggegate gross earnings for 
the calendar year 1902 reaching the prodigious sum of $1,705,497,253, which was $100,863,714 
more than the gross earnings for the same roads in the previous calendar year—an improve- 
ment, too, made in the face of a heavily curtailed grain tonnage as a result of the previous 
season’s crop shortage and also in face of the great anthracite coal miners’ strike lasting 
from May 12 to October 23. But the most interesting and most significant fact brought out 
by our compilations was the cumulative nature of the growth in earnings which had been 
going on, year by year, since the overthrow in 1896 of the political party committed to the 
silver heresy. We reported the increase in gross earnings in 1902 for the whole railroad sys- 
tem of the United States at 105 million dollars, and found that this had followed 155 millions 
increase in 1901 over 1900, 120 millions increase in 1900 over 1899, 140 million dollars increase in 
1899 over 1898, and so on back to 1896. We can do no better here than reproduce the little ta- 
ble on this point which we gave last week. 





INCREASE IN-- Gross. Net. 
Te re $105,000,000 $2,000,000 
TN tcncrnedecikednadadtedcadnadeseeciaenvesss 155,000,000 70,000,000 
i nt bend weet neat ndesianeneheionwdaws 120,000,000 32,000,000 
it aii a a nih aids io bee aed cat ote aaa 140,000,000 55,000,000 
a a i ea eileen 90,000,000 30,000,000 
Pcs endocddddcedeebuebabeneiadeebenesenen 75,000,000 45,000,000 

ba ekcvncckcsecsnaseeacenecsaesssnane $685,000,000 $234,000,000 


From the foregoing it will be seen that gross earnings of the United States railroads for 
the calendar year 1902 as compared with the calendar year 1836 improved no less than 685 mil- 
lion dollars, and that even in the net earnings the improvement for the six years has reached 
234 million dollars. Is there not pretty solid evidence of real growth and development in the 
fact that the revenues collected by our railroads in 1902 for the transportation of passengers 
and freight exceeded by nearly 700 million dollars the corresponding collections six years 
before ? 

But we need not confine ourselves to the railroad industry alone for evidence of progress 
of this kind. If we turn to the iron and steel trades, or to the coal trade, the story is much 
the same. The expansion in railroad gross revenues during the last six years must have been 
in the neighborhood of seventy per cent. In the case of our pig iron production the increase 
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has been fully 100 per cent., as the output for the calendar year 1902, according to the figures 
of Mr. James M. Swank, was 17,821,307 tons, while in 1896 the corresponding output was only 
8,623,127 tons. Our steel production has grownin the same way. Our output of coal in 1902 
was probably 275 million tons, notwithstanding the coal strike, where in 1896 the production 
was 171,416,390 tons. 

And the most important fact of all is that large though our production in nearly all lines 
of trade has been, the consumptive demand has run far in excess of this production. In the 
case of iron and steel the home production had to be supplemented by large imports from 
both England and Germany. The London“ Times” thinksit isasign of weakness, evidencing 
** economic debauch,” and an indication that we have “ bitten off more than we can chew,”’ 
that this country should have been obliged to borrow money abroad. But with legitimate 
business expanding in such a marvelous way, is there anything suggestive of recklessness in 
our having recourse at times to the European money markets as well as our own ? 

The question of course is an open one whether our pace has been too fast. Some specu- 
lation has necessarily attended the country’s enormous growth. The rise in the market value 
of railroad securities has been very marked, indeed, and it looked at one time as if danger 
from that direction was likely; but fortunately the upward movement was checked some 
months since. If values still look high as compared with 1896, let it not be forgotten that an 
increase of 685 million dollars in the gross earnings and of 234 million dollars in the net earn- 
ings of our railroads in the interval since then furnishes a pretty substantial basis for a con- 
siderabie appreciation in vajues. Wedo not of course deceive ourselves into thinking that 
the present rate of growth can continue indefinitely ; at some time in the future there will 
come a check, with a possible reaction of larger or smalJer dimensions, Still it should be re- 
membered that on the point how far it will be safe to goin the extension of trade, there is 
really no guide in past experience. By thiswe mean that there are no standards of meas- 
urement that can be applied on this occasion. From the close of the Civil War in 1865 up to 
1896 the country’s progress was almost continuously held in check by circumstances affecting 
our standard of values. From 1865 to the panic of 1873 paper currency inflation was the 
trouble. The country had not yet recovered from the effects of this infiation, when the Sil- 
ver Law of 1878 injected a new disturbing element in the situation which from that time up 
to 1896 was all the while bringing setbacks and periods of depression. The country did not 
enter upon an undisputed basis of a gold-standard currency until the enactment of the law 
of 1900. We have always urged in these columns that when doubt as to the standard of values 
was finally removed the country would experience an era of progress and development far 
surpassing anything attained in the past, and the experience of the past few years has fur- 
nished abundant verification of the fact. 

The change in this particular must also, we should judge, alter the character and extent 
of the reaction after the crest of the present wave of prosperity shall have been reached. 
Let no one imagine that in such reaction the country is going back to the low condition of 
things prevailing in 1896. But there is a further element of safety in the situation. Both our 
railroads and our leading manufacturing corporations have through the present period of 
prosperity been conducting operations with a view to such reaction. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road we showed last week had spent out of surplus earnings $12,262,491 for dividendsin the cal- 
endar year 1902 and $12,500,000 for improvements, the latter being a larger sum than the former, 
as will be seen. And the Pennsylvania is only one railroad among many, all of which have 
been pursuing the same policy. So our large industrial corporations like the United States 
Steel Corporation are spending enormous amounts of money, partly out of earnings and 
partly from new capital, to extend and perfect their plants, with the view to reducing the 
cost of production. Should it therefore happen later on that the home demand for our pro- 
ducts should fall off, the United States will be prepared to enter the foreign markets, and 
then England, and Germany as well, will discover, we think, that this country has not been 
very much on an ** economic debauch ” after all. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Florida.-—-The First National Bank, of Jacksonville, Fla., was placed in the hands of Jo- 
seph W. Norvell, Receiver, March 14. 

Ohio.—The Bank of Quincy, which was started at Quincy, Ohio, about a year ago by Ira D. 
Sax, of Chicago, made an assignment on March 24. It is stated that the depositors will lose 
about $10,000. 

Wisconsin.--On April 5 the Kenosha State Bank, of Kenosha, Wis., was closed by the 
State Bank Examiner. The capital of the bank was $25,000. 




















BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CIiTy. 


—A branch of the Hamilton Bank is to be established at 765 Tremont avenue, in the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx. 

—Ata meeting of Group VII of the New York State Bankers’ Association, at the Clarendon 
Hotel in Brooklyn, on the evening of March 26, Stephen M. Griswold, President of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association, had the following resolution introduced and submitted to 
the executive committee: 

** Whereas, The payment of interest to individual depositors on daily balances is an unwise 
and unsafe policy, and against the advice of the Banking Department of the State of New 
York, be it therefore , 

Resolved, That we, the members of Group VII of the New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, comprising the banks of Brooklyn and Long Island, do hereby agree not to pay in any 
case interest on daily balances of individual depositors after Jan. 1, 1904.”’ 


—D. G. Reid, Chairman of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, was recently elected 
Vice-President of the Liberty National Bank, succeeding Henry C, Tinker, who has resigned, 
as he desires gradually to withdraw from active business. Mr. Reid has been a director of 
the bank for some time. 

Mr. Tinker served ten years as President of the bank, being succeeded in 1901 by H. P. Da- 
vison, now Vice-President of the First National Bank, with which institution the Liberty 
National Bank is closely atfiliated. 

—A map of the United States, showing laws of all the States and Territories relating to 
the pavment of negotiable instruments, also an American Holiday Calendar, has just been 
issued by the New York National Exchange Bank. It isa graphic presentation of the law 
relating to negotiable paper; also the laws governing interest rates, holidays, etc. The ar- 
rangement of the matter facilitates reference, and the map and calendar will be found 
handy and useful to banks and others handling negotiable paper. Although the Negotiable 
Instruments Law has been adopted in a number of States, great diversity of law and custom 
still prevailsin regard to the law of billsandnotes. InsomeStates the Legislatures have even 
sought to improve the Negotiable Instruments Law, and have introduced changes in the act. 


—Messrs. Speyer & Co. have moved into their new building at 24 Pinestreet. An illustra- 
ted description of the structure was published in the MAGAZINE several months ago. 


—Interests associated with the Morton Trust Company are reported to be organizing a . 
new bank, to have $1,000,000 capital, and to be located at the Northeast corner of Fifth ave- 
nue and Twentieth street. 

--The new Bankers’ Trust Company opened for business at 148 Broadway on March 30. 
Particulars in regard tothe new company were given in the February issue of the MAGAZINE. 

—-The Oriental Bank of 122 Bowery has leased fora term of ten years the buile’sg now 
occupied by the Seventh National Bank at Broadway and John street, where it wi!) have a 

branch. 

—On March 18 the President nominated Hamilton Fish to be Assistant Treasurer of New 
York, to succeed Conrad N. Jordan, deceased. 

Mr. Fish was for many years a member of the Assembly of the New York Legislature, 
and in 1895 was elected speaker. He is a son of Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State under 
President Grant. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

Fall River, Mass.—Plans are under way for merging the Massasoit, Pocasset and Na- 
tional Union banks into one bank, having a capital of $650,000 and a surplus of $325,000. The 
charters of the Pocasset and National Union will soon expire, and under the State law com- 
pelling the separation of National and Savings banks they would have to secure new quar- 
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ters January 1. The present capitals are: Massasoit, $300,000; Pocasset, $200,000; National 
Union, $200,000. ‘The officers of the new bank will be made up from the old ones. The per- 
mission of the Comptrolier of the Currency will first have to be obtained so that the three 
present banks may be liquidated, and two-thirds of the stockholders in all the banks are stated 
now to be in favor of the new plan. This will be sutficient to carry it through. 

Admitted to the Bar.—Edwin A. Stone, Assistant Treasurer of the Franklin Savings 
Bank, Boston, was recently admitted to the bar, having acquired sufficient legal knowledge 
by study during leisure hours to pass the severe requirements prevailing in Massachusetts 
for candidates for admission to the bar. Anacquaintance with the laws relating to real estate 
and securities is a valuable equipment for a Savings bank officer. 


Bank’s Seventieth Anniversary.—On March 25 the Framingham National Bank, of 
South Framingham, Mass., passed its seventieth anniversary. It was incorporated as the 
Framingham Bank March 25, 1833, becoming a National bank in 1864. Originally the capital was 
$100,000, but was later increased first to $150,000 and afterwards to $200,000, the present 
amount. Thesurplus and profits now amount to $150,000. During the bank’s entire history no 
semi-annual dividend has ever been passed. James J. Valentine, the President, has been in 
the bank’s service for forty years. Fred. L. Oaks, the Cashier, entered the bank in 1880, and 
was elected Cashier in 1886. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


New Jersey Bank Commissioner.— David O. Watkins, of Woodbury, has been appointed 
and confirmed as Commissioner of Banking and Insurance for theState of New Jersey, suc- 
ceeding William Bettle. 

Washington, D. C.—There has been a consolidation of the business of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank and the West End National Bank, under the title of the latter. F.C. Stevens, 
President of the West End National continues to be President of the consolidated institution. 

— A new trust company isin process of organization, and it is said the National City Bank 
of New York is largely interested. 

New York State Bankers’ Association.—Itis expected that the next annual convention 
of the New York State Bankers’ Association will be held at Saratoga Springs between Sep- 
tember 9 and 15. 

Paterson, N. J.—On March 26 William Blauvelt, Cashier of the Second National Bank, 
was elected President of that institution to succeed the late James Jackson. Mr. Blauvelt 
has been connected with the bank for twenty-two years, and his promotion was on account 
of his faithful services in the various capacities in which he has acted. 

Assistant Cashier Edwin N. Hopson succeeds Mr. Blauvelt as Cashier. Mr. Hopson has 
been in the bank’s service fourteen years. 

Cumberland, Md.—On February 24 the First National Bank extended its charter for a 
period of twenty years. It was originally chartered asa State bank in 1811, the title then be- 
ing the Cumberland Bank of Alleghany. On July 1, 1864, it was reorganized as the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cumberland. Since the foundation of the bank Cumberland has grown from 
a village to an important business center with a population of 20,000, and the bank has greatly 
aided in the business growth of the community. The capital of the bank is $100,000, surplus 
$100,000 and undivided profits $39,440. Deposits exceed $529,000. Robert Shriver is President 
and J. L. Griffith, Cashier. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

Louisiana State Banks.--L. E. Thomas, State Examiner of State Banks, reported on 
March 26 that there were 102 State banking institutions doing business in Louisiana—an in- 
crease of ten since Janary 1 last. 

West Virginia Bankers’ Association.—The next annual convention of the West Vir- 
ginia Bankers’ Association will be held at Parkersburg, West Virginia, June 3 and 4. 

Secretary Robert L. Archer, of Huntington, reports an increase of membership of more 
than twenty per cent. over last year. This gives the association a membership of eighty per 
cent. of all the banks in the State. 

The date of the convention is shortly after the opening of the new and handsome Camden 
Hotel at Parkersburg, and the sessions of the association wil] be heldin the assembly room of 
the hotel. 

The Parkersburg bankers and the officers of the association expect this to be the largest 
and most successful meeting that has yet been held. Oneor more speakers of national prom- 
inence will be in attendance and will address the association on topics of interest. 

Texas Bankers’ Association.—The annual convention of the Texas Bankers’ Associa- 
ciation will be held May 12 and i3 at Woodlake, a station on the interurban electric line be- 
tween Sherman and Denison. 











BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 


WHESTHRN STATES. 


Denver, Colo.—The title of the Continental National Bank of Denver has been changed 
to the Capitol National Bank of Denver. 


Peoria, Ill.—Following the death of the late George H. Littlewood, for many years 
Cashier and manager of the Merchants’ National Bank, important changes have been made 
in this well-known financial institution. Ferd Luthy was recently chosen the active mana- 
ger of the bank, Walter Wiley, Cashier, and Thomas B. McDougal and John Paddock, Assist- 
ant Cashiers. 

Mr. Luthy has been President of the bank for some years, but was not identified with its 
active management. He now becomes the manager, and will devote his entire time to its 
affairs. Mr. Luthy has been prominently identified with local business affairs for many years, 
and has been unusually successful. He has had wide experience in financial matters, and will 
continue the management along the same lines that have heretofore made the bank so suc- 
cessful. 


Beloit, Wis.—The twenty-second annual report of the Beloit Savings Bank shows that in 
the past year the net increase in deposits was $82,912, making the total deposits $740,407. At 
the annual meeting President R. J. Dowd declined re-election and was succeeded by E. J. 
Smith. This bank is a strictly mutual Savings bank, the only one in the State, and has been 
highly successful. S.T. Merrill, who is one of the trustees, has been active in promoting the 
welfare of the institution for many years. 


A Growing Country Bank.—The new Citizens’ State Bank, of Cadott, Wis., isbaving a 
very satisfactory growth. It opened for business October 8, 1902, having $25,000 capital. De- 
posits, on March 14 last, were $45,000 and total resources $70,000. A new building has been 
erected for the bank’s use. It is constructed of pressed brick, with stone front and founda- 
tion, and is well equipped throughout. Officers of the bank are: President, Henry Goetz, 
Sr.; Vice-President, Charles Grassle; Cashier, A. C. Bohrnstedt. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Directors of the Citizens’ Savings and Trust Co. and the American 
Trust Co. have ratified the plan to merge the two companies. The new company will have 
an authorized capital of $4,000,000 and a surplus of $2,000,000, with deposits aggregating $27.- 
000,000. H. R. Newcomb will be President and J. R. McNutt, Secretary. 


— It is reported that the directors of the State National Bank and the Colonial National 
Bank have voted to consolidate the two institutions, the new bank to have $1,500,000 capital. 


Indiauapolis, Ind.—Supplementary to the official examinations and also to those made 
by the directors themselves, the American National Bank has adopted the plan of having the 
bank thoroughly examined by the American Audit Company, of Chicago. A result of the 
inspection of the bank’s assets, made on January 3i, is thus summarized in a letter from the 
Manager of the American Audit Company under date of February 24: 

** The entire cash was counted, found correct and contained only $14.34 cash items other 
than exchanges for clearing-house. 

The loans and discounts were in accordance with the books and contained only three notes 
past due amounting to $185. Over seventy-three per cent. is secured by ample collaterals, 
those with personal security being for moderate amounts. No loans exceed the legal limit. 

The bonds other than United States bonds, amounting to $767,910.50, were carefully inves- 
tigated and found to include only those of the highest grade, all carried well within the pres- 
ent market value, and none yielding over four per cent. per annum, except one lot of $12,500, 

The individual deposit ledgers were in balance—total overdrafts $576.02. Accounts with 
all other banks were verified by correspondence. 

The strictly quick assets exceed eighty-five per cent. of deposit liabilities. It is note- 
worthy that the deposits include no State, county or city funds, In 2,524 individual deposit 
accounts and 176 bank deposit accounts, only two balances reach $100,000, viz., one of $150,- 
155.06 and the other $191,215.86. The strength of your bank is enhanced by the absence of 
large individual accounts in your deposits. 

The thorough organization of your bank is commendable to depositors and stockholders 
for the carefully-devised safeguards, the strict attention toevery detail and the conservative 
statement regarding undivided profits.” 

— By an act which was approved March 9, and went into effect immediately, Saturday 
afternoon is made a legal half-holiday for banks, trust companies and safe-deposit institu- 
tions in all cities of the State having more than 100,000 inhabitants , and also that all negotia- 
ble instruments, notes, drafts, etc., which would otherwise fail due on Saturday, Sunday or 
the next succeeding Monday, when such Monday is a legal holiday, shall be due and payable 
on the secular business day next preceding, which in all such cases will be the Friday preced- 
ing the day on which such paper would otherwise have matured. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


‘The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


































NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


6651—First National Bank, Rensselaer, Indiana. Capital, $30,000. 

‘6652—W oodruff National Bank, Dunkirk, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 
‘6653—First National Bank, Highland, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 
6654—Pennsylvania National Bank, Chester, Pennsylvania. Capital, $100,000. 
6655— First National Bank, Pond Creek, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 
6656—First National Bank, Weston, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6657—First National Bank, Loudonville, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6658—A merican National Bank, Spartanburg, South Carolina. Capital, $100,000. 
6659—First National Bank, Klemme, lowa. Capital, $25,000. 

6660—First National Bank, McLoud, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6661— First National Bank, Parkers Prairie, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
6662—First National Bank, Summerfield, Ohio. Capita), $25,000. 
6663—First National Bank, Rice Lake, Wisconsin. Capital, $50,000. 
6664—First National Bank, Wampum, Pennsylvania. Capitai, $25,000. 
6665—Portland National Bank, Portland, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
6666—First National Bank, Broadway, Virginia. Capital, $25,000. 
6667—People’s National Bank, Mount Pleasant, Ohio. Capital, $50,000. 
‘6668—West Texas National Bank, Big Springs, Texas. Capital, $50,000. 
6669—Farmers’ National Bank, Tulsa, Indian Territory. Capital. $30,000. 
6670— Lake County National Bank, Libertyville, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 
6671— First National Bank, Paonia, Colorado. Capital, $25,000. 
6672—Farmers’ National Bank, Lincoln, Kansas. Capital, $25,000. 
6673—Seacoast National Bank, Asbury Park, New Jersey. Capital. $50,000. 
6674—Flat Top National Bank, Bluefield, West Virginia. Capital, $100,000. 
6675—Campbell National Bank, La Rue, Ohio. Capital, $30,000, 

6676—First Nationul Bank, Rimersburg, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
6677—First National Bank, Cherokee, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 
6678—Oklahoma City National Bank, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Capital, $100,000. 
6679- Citizens’ National Bank, Rockwall. Texas. Capita), $35,000. 
6680—Simmons National Bank, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. Capital, $100,000. 
6681—First National Bank, Laurel, Mississippi. Capital, $100,000. 

6682— First National Bank, Dodge Center, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
6683— First National Bank, Bokchito, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 
6684— First National Bank, Grand Ridge, Illinois. Capital, $25,010. 

6685— First Nationa! Bank, Rocky Mount, Virginia. Capital, $25,000. 
6686— First National Bank, Wortham, Texas. Capital, $30,000. 

6687—First National Bank, Toccoa, Georgia. Capital, $25,000. 

6688 —First National Bank, Colman, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6689 —Weleetka National Bank, Weleetka, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 
6690—First National Bank, La Moure, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
6691—First National Bank, Marissa, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 
6692—Citizens’ National Bank, Netcong, New Jersey. Capital, $50,000. 
6693—Citizens’ National Bank, Fertile, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6694— First National Bank, Massena, New York. Capital, $25,000. 
6695—First National Bank, Houtzdale, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
6696—N ational Citizens’ Bank, Lake Benton, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
6697—First National Bank, Nez Perce, Idaho. Capital, $25,000. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 
The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 
First National Bank, Frederick, Oklahoma; by C. T. Herring, et al. 
First National Bank, Willow City, North Dakota; by F. M. Rich, et al. 











First National Bank, Sour Lake, Texas; by A. L. Williams, et al. 
American National Bank, Washington, District of Columbia; by Robert N. Harper, et al. 
Pana National Bank, Pana, Illinois; by C. W. Bainbridge, et al. 

First National Bank, Findlay, Illinois; by J. E. Dazey, et al. 

First National Bank, Perry. Arkansas; by G. B. Colvin, et al. 

First National Bank, Brackettville, Texas; by W. A. Bonnet, et al. 

First Nationa] Bank, Foxhome, Minnesota; by L. H. Standring, et al. 

Cherokee National Bank, Enid, Oklahoma; by C. J. West, et al. 

First National Bank, Deep River, Iowa; by H. W. Hatter, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Sunbury, Pennsylvania; by Harry S. Knight, et al. 

New Freedom National Bank, New Freedom, Pennsylvania; by Geo. F. Miller, et ai. 
Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Red Lion, Pennsylvania; by David A. Miller, et al.. 
First National Bank, Elmore, Ohio; by H. W. Nieman, et al. 

First National Bank, Hallock, Minnesota; by T. M. George, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Mullica Hill, New Jersey: by Thomas Borton, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Cleburne, Texas: by M. M. Pittman, et al. 

Hamilton National Bank, Chicago, Illinois; by Chas. B. Pike, et al. 

First National Bank, Patchogue, New York; by Smith W. Conklin, et al. 
Samuels National Bank, Aubrey, Texas; by H. G. Musgrove, et al. 

First National Bank, Columbia, Kentucky; by C. B. Epperson, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, St. Paris, Ohio; by Lambert Pond, et al. 

Lindsay National Bank, Lindsay, Indian Territory ; by J. H. Knox, et al. 

First National Bank, Beckley, West Virginia; by D. H. Johnston, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Montrose, Pennsylvania; by W. A. Wilcox, et al. 

First Nationai Bank, Carmen, Oklahoma; by A. H. Geissler, et al. 

First National Bank, Martinsville, Illinois: by J. I. Brydon, et al. 

First National Bank, Clarkston, Washington; by W. P. Hurlbut, et al. 

First National Bank, Hart, Michigan; by A. 8S. White, et al. 

Wapanucka National Bank, Wapanucka, Indian Territory ; by W. L. Richards, et al. 
Selbyville National Bank, Selbyville, Delaware: by W. R. McCabe, et al. 

City National Bank, Big Springs, Texas; by C. L. Alderman, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Laurel, Delaware; by Andrew J. Horsey, et al. 

First National Bank, Addison, Pennsylvania; by Manliff H. Dean, ef al. 

First National Bank, Fountain, Colorado; by Gordon Jones, et al. 

First National Bank, Newport, Arkansas; by Thomas J. Graham, et al. 

Rockwall National Bank, Rockwall, Texas; by Geo. W. Riddle, et al. 

First National Bank, Wheatland, Wyoming; by Geo. S. Stewart, et al. 

First National Bank, Dalhart, Texas; by J. E. George, et al. 

Coffeyville National Bank, Coffeyville, Kansas; by C. E. Bryan, et al. 

First National Bank, Aitkin, Minnesota; by B. R. Hassman, et al. 

Clinton County National Bank, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania; by Edgar P. Geary, et al.. 
American National Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota; by Joseph Lockey, et al. 
National City Bank, Akron, Ohio; by Geo. W. Crouse, et al. 

First National Bank, Shreve, Ohio: by L. J. Alcorn, et al. 

City National Bank, Eastland, Texas; by J. M. Wagstaff, et al. 

American National Bank, Rensselaer, Indiana; by J. C. Paxton, et al. 

First National Bank, Sharpsville, Pennsylvania: by J. A. Lanfitt, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Salisbury, Pennsylvania; by E. 8. Adkins, et al. 

First National Bank, Morrisonville, Illinois; by Geo. E. Maxon, et al. 

First National Bank, Lake Arthur, Louisiana; by T. H. Winn, et al. 

First National Bank, Eagle Lake, Texas; by B. L. Vineyard, eé al. 

First Nationa] Bank, Augusta, Illinois; by Jacob Klipper, et al. 

First National Bank, Farragut, Iowa: by Thomas H. Read, et al. 

First National Bank, Radford, Virginia; by F. Harvey, et al. 

National Bank of Long Beach, Long Beach, California; by Jotham Bixby, ef al. 
National Bank of Dalhart, Dalhart, Texas; by John T. Jones, et al. 

Loveland National Bank, Loveland, Ohio; by Jno. E. Bundey, et al. 

First National Bank, Harrisville, West Virginia; by E. M. Carver, et al. 

First National Bank, Marysville, Pennsylvania; by P. F. Duncan, et al. 

First National Bank, Muldrow, Indian Territory; by I. H. Nakdimen, et al. 
Commercial National Bank, Los Angeles, California; by Charles N. Flint, et al. 
American National Bank, Long Beach, California; by F. E. Robinson, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Ballinger, Texas; by Jo Wilmeth, et al. 

Roswell National Bank, Roswell, New Mexico: by C. B. McCluskey, et al. 
Assabet National Bank, Maynard, Massachusetts; by Jno. C. Burke, et al. 
Bernardsville National Bank, Bernardsville. New Jersey ; by Samuel.S. Childs, et al.. 
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City National Bank, Tipton, Iowa; by W. J. Moore, et al. 

First National Bank, Harrison, Oklahoma; by A. J. Dunlap, et al. 
Coldwater National Bank, Coldwater, Kansas; by J. W. Berryman, et al. 
Black Hawk National Bank, Waterloo, Iowa; by James Gardner, et al. 
First Nationa) Bank, Trafford City, Pennsylvania: by A. W. Hecker, et al. 
People’s National Bank, Manassas, Virginia; by A. W. Sinclair, et al. 
People’s National Bank, Prescott, Arizona; by Frank Jager, et al. 

First National Bank, Wray, Colorado; by Howard Kiugh, et al. 

Coweta National Bank, Coweta, Indian Territory ; by U. G. Phippen, et al. 
First National Bank, Dunkerton, Iowa; by C. H. Dunkerton, et al. 
Rankin National Bank, Rankin, Pennsylvania; by Geo. R. Wallace, et al. 
First National Bank, Emmons, Minnesota; by H. M. Martinson, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Dodgeville Bank, Dodgeviile, Wisconsin ; into First National Bank. 

State Bank, Blooming Prairie, Minnesota; into First National Bank. 

North Conway Loan and Banking Company ; into First National Bank. 

Olivia State Bank, Olivia, Minnesota; into First National Bank. 

Citizens’ Bank, Lebanon, Virginia: into Citizens’ National Bank. 

Stock Yards Bank, South St. Paul, Minnesota: into Stock Yards Nationa! Bank. 
Citizens’ Bank, Wisner, Nebraska ; into Citizens’ National Bank. 

Foss State Bank, Foss, Oklahoma; into First National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
CULLMAN—German Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres.,. J. H. Karler; Cas., Emil Kramer. 


AREANSAS. 
CLINTON—Van Buren County Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. J. Pate; Cas., A. J. Mc- 
Collum; Asst. Cas., Oscar H. McCollum. - 
CORNING—Citizens’ Bank; Pres., J. M. Hawks. 
Hor SprinGs—Hot Springs Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., E. W. Settle; Treas., A. 
L. Pulliam. 
PINE BLuFF—Simmons National Bank; cap- 
ital, $100,000: Pres., J. F. Simmons; Cas., N. 
B. Sligh; Asst. Cas., Jo. Nichol. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Gold Producers’ Trust Co.; 
capital (authorized) $5,000,000; Pres., J. H. 
Bacon; Cas., H. M. Bacon.—Mission Bank; 
capital, $200,000. 


COLORADO. 

PAONIA—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 

000; Pres., E. R. Morgan; Cas., Charles L. 

Pike. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NoOrRwicH—Thames Loan and Trust Co.; cap- 

ital, $100,000; Pres., F. S. Jerome; Treas., 

R. W. Perkins. 


GEORGIA. 
BREMEN—Bank of Bremen; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W.S. Witham; Cas., J. J. Mangham. 
Toccoa—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., W. S. Witham; Cas., Geo. T. 
Brown. 


IDAHO. 
CoTTONWOOD—Idaho County Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., F. C. Holbert; Cas., E. M. 
Ehrhardt. 
Nez Perce—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., O. M. Collins; Cas., J. A. 
Schultz. 





ILLINOIS. 

EDGEWoop—Bank of Edgewood; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Lee Graham; Cas., W. P. 
Anderson. 

GRAND RIDGE—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Thomas D. Catlin: Cas., 
James P. Catlin. 

HIGHLAND—First National Bank (successor 
to Highland Bank); capital, $50,000; Pres., 
Louis E. Kinne; Vice-Pres., 8S. Pabst; Cas., 
Jos.C .Ammann; Asst. Cas., Chas. T. Pabst. 

InA—Bank of Ina; Cas., H. R. Cox. 

LIBERTYVILLE— Lake County National Bank 
(successor to Lake County Bank); capital, 
$50,000; Pres., F. P. Dymond; Cas., C. F. 
Wright; Asst. Cas., F. S. Kerr and R. F. 
Wright. 

MARISSA—First National Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Hamilton. 

SERENA—Serena Union State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Jno. D. Marshall; Cas., F. G. 
Arntzen. 

WAUCONDA—Bank of Wauconda; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., Frank S. Komp; Cas., H. O. 
Van Hart. 

INDIANA. 

LINTON—Linton State Bank; 
Hamilton; Cas., Wm. Bolton. 

MADISON—Madison Safe Deposit and Trust 
Co.; capital, $100,000. —— People’s Bank ; 
capital, $65,000; Pres., Ben F. Law; Cas., 
Ben T. Head. 

RENSSELAER—First National Bank(successor 
to Commercial State Bank); capital, $30,000; 
Pres., Addison Parker; Cas., Emmet L. 
Hollingworth. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


BoKCHITO—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., C. L. Sawyer; Cas., E. W. 
Frey. 


rees., W. J. 











TuULSA—Farmers’ National Bank (successor 
to Farmers’ State Bank); capital, $30,000; 
Pres., S. Wallace Marr; Cas., L. D. Marr. 

WELEETKA—Welectka National Baak; capi- 
tal, $25,000: Pres., R. M. McFarlin; Cas., E. 
L. Blackman. 

IOWA. 

KLEMME—Bank of Kiemme; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Isaac Sweigard; Cas., H. A.Sweigard. 

First National Bank (successor to State 
Savings Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., Fred 
Arnold; Cas., F. A. Arnold. 

LAKE City—People’s Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., R. E. Moseley; Cas., Walter Jacobs. 
MINDEN—Farmers’ Savings Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., Peter Langer; Cas., W. C. 

Stuhr. 

OYENS--Plymouth County Bank; Pres., W.G. 
Bolser:; Cas., A. R. Laudi. 

SMITHLAND-—Smithland Bank; Pres., M. A. 
Clark; Cas., L. 8. Gambs. 


KANSAS. 

BEVERLEY — Beverley State Bank; capital, 
$8,000; Pres., O. B. Whittaker; Cas., S. W. 
Whittaker. 

LATHAM — People’s State Bank; capital, 
$6,000 ; Pres., George C. Nelson ; Cas., J. P. 
Garnett. 

LINCOLN—Farmers’ National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Albert L. Shire; Cas., John 
S. Stover. 

RUSSELL—Farmers’ State Bank ; capital, $35,- 
000; Pres... F. S. Rockefeller; Cas., V. K. 
Hoover, 





KENTUCKY. 

BELLEVUE—Campbell County Bank; capital, 
$12,825; Pres., Oscar F. Barrett; Cas., H. B. 
Beck; Asst. Cas., C. Gortze. 

CECILIAN — Cecilian Bank; Pres., Allen T. 
Anent; Cas., J. C. Cardwell. 

LONDON — Citizens’ Bank: capital, $25,000; 
Pres., D. C. Edwards: Cas., John R. Palmer. 

LOUISIANA. 

MER ROUGE—Mer Rouge State Bank: capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., C. C. Davenport. 

V1IpALIA—Bank of Vidalia; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., A. H. Gillespie. 

MINNESOTA. 

DoDGE CENTER—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Jesse W. Cooper; Cas., 
C. M. Cooper. 

FERTILE—Citizens’ National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Lewis Larson; Cas., M. T. 
Dalquist. 

LAKE BENTON — National Citizens’ Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres.. Wm. Gile; Vice- 
Pres., Alfred Soderlind; Cas., W. F. Mann. 

PARKERS PRAIRIE — First National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. A. Lancaster ; 
Cas., Rufus L. Hardy; Asst. Cas., Thomas 
H. Hardy. 

PINE RIvER— First Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Cas., E. B. Robertson. 

PRINCETON—Security Bank ; capital, $15,000 ; 

G. A. Eaton, Cas. and Mgr. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

BOLTON — Merchants and Planters’ Bank; 
capital, $18,000; Pres.. Thomas Mount: 
Vice-Pres., W. J. Croom. 

LAUREL—First National Bank (successor to 
Bank of Laurel): capital, $100,000; Pres., 
W. B. Rogers; Cas., Geo. Bacon; Asst. Cas.. 
C. H. Ferrill. 

LEXINGTON — Lexington Banking and Real 
Estate Co.; capital, $15,000: Pres., J. R. 
Watson; Cas., H. W. Watson. 


MISSOURi. 
BRIMSON — Bank of Brimson; Pres., C. H. 
Cullers; Cas., G. E. Jones. 
DEXTER — Citizens’ Bank: capital, $20,000; 
Pres., J. N. Miller; Cas., Asa Norman. 
PurRDyY—Purdy State Bank; Pres., Amos M. 
Gurley ; Cas, Chas. A. Rose. 


MONTANA. 

SHERIDAN — Sheridan State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Winthrop Raymond; Cas., 
H.S. Magraw. 

NEBRASKA. 

BARNESTON—Commercial State Bank; capi- 
tal, $6,000; Pres., J. M. Howe; Cas., A. R. 
Staller; Asst. Cas., Chas, N. Hinds. 

OcontTo—Oconto State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., M. F. Paul; Cas., 8. A. Robinson. 

OcTAVIA — Octavia State Bank: capital, 
$5,000; Pres., P. H. Updike; Cas., E. A. 
Rusher. 

VERDIGRIS— Knox County Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., D. B. Welpton; Cas., B. Stev- 
enson. 

VESTA—Vesta State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., D. M. Boatsman; Cas., F. C. Rulla. 


NEW JERSEY. . 

ASBURY PARK — Seacoast National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., F. B. Conover; Cas., 
M.*H. Scott. 

NETCONG—Citizens’ National Bank; capital, 
$50, 00; Pres., Jno. S. Kennedy ;: Cas., D. M. 
Cook. 

NEW YORK. 

MASSENA — First National Bank; capital, 

$25,000; Pres., J. L. Hyde; Cas., L. A. Smith. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

FRANKLIN—Bank of Franklin; capital, $10,- 
000; Cas., J. G. Siler. 

W ASHINGTON—Savings and Trust Co.; Pres., 
Beverly G. Moss; Cas., Jno. B. Sparrow. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

BALFOUR—German-American State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., A. L. Ober; Cas., A. 
L. Lombard; Asst. Cas., Ralph C. Wedge. 

BARLOowW—Security State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. J. Smith; Cas., A. E. Swanson. 

ErR1IE—Erie State Bank ; capital, $5,000; Pres., 
L. B. Hanna; Cas., E. A. Wilson. 

LA MouRE—First National Bank (successor 
to Bank of La Moure); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., B. N. Stone; Cas., David Lloyd. 

Sourts—Mouse River Valley Bank; Pres., 

M. E. Wilson; Cas., John J. Murphy. 
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OHIO. 

DUNKIRK—Woodrufft National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., John Woodruff, Sr.; Cas., 
Irvin Woodruff. 

HEBRON—Hebron Bank Company; capital, 
$18,000; Pres., C. A. Pence; Cas., B. L. 
Hawke. 

LA RuE—Campbell National Bank (successor 
to Campbell’s Bank); capital, $30,000 ; Pres., 
W. J. Campbell; Cas., L. G. Campbell; 
Asst. Cas., D. D. Clifton. 

LimA—Lima Trust Company; Pres., Davis J. 
Coble; Sec. and Treas., Chas. H. East. 

LOUDONVILLE—First National Bink; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Wm. S. Fisher; Cas., 
Samuel A. Raridon. 

MOUNT PLEASANT—People’s National] Bank ; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Michael Gallagher ; 
Cas., E. B. Jones. 

PLEASANTVILLE— Pleasantville Bank; Pres., 
W.S. Courtright; Cas., E. C. Sawyer. 

SUMMERFIELD—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., J. W. Rouse; Cas., W.H. 
Philpot. 

WESTON—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., H. C. Uhlman; Cas., W. R. Noyes. 


OKLAHOMA. 

CHEROKEE—First National Bank; capital, 

25,000; Pres., E. J. Votaw; Cas., A. H. 
Stout. 

KENDRICK-- Bank of Kendrick (successor to 
Parkland State Bank): capital, $10,000; 
Pres., N. W. McDowell; Cas., Frank Cas- 
tator. 

LATHRAM—(P. 0O., Carnegie): State Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., W. T. Clark; Cas., 
C. H. Brand. 

McLoupb—First National Bank (successor to 
State Bank); capital, $25,000: Pres., Thos. 
Hollis; Cas., L. B. Helicker. 

OKEENE —- Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. C. Fisher; Cas., 
E. E. Cressler ; Asst. Cas., D. Hamilton. 

OKLAHOMA City—Oklahoma City National 
Bank: capital, $100,000; Pres., D. A. Dun- 
ean: Cas., Wilhugh Wilkins; Asst. Cas., 
I. M. Holcomb.——Farmers’ State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., H. M. Atkinson; 
Cas., C. L. Henley ; Asst. Cas., James Cheno- 
weth. 

POND CREEK—First National Bank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Conrad Strecker ; Cas., J.C. 
McClelland. 

VIOLET—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Reid Riggins; Cas., W. R. Mer- 
shen. 

OREGON. 

GRASS VALLEY — Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$37,500; Pres., Chas. W. Moore; Cas., Sam 
H. Baker. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BERWICK—Berwick Savings and Trust Co.; 
capital, $125,000; Pres., S. W. Dickson; 
Treas., B. D. Frear. 

BRIDGEVILLE—Bridgeville Trust Co.; capital, 
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$125,000: Pres... Jno. F. Hosack; Sec. and 

Treas., M.S. Harvey. 

CARBONDALE—Pioneer Dime Bank; capital, 
$100,000. 

CHESTER — Pennsylvania National Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., John D. Goff; Cas., 
Albert V. Lees. 

CONNEAUTVILLE — Bank of Conneautville 
(successor to First National Bank); capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., J. C. Sturtevant; Cas., 
J.T. Snodgrass. 

CORAOPOLIS--Coraopolis Savings and Trust 
Co.; capital, $125,000; Pres., Wm. R. Stokes; 
Sec. and Treas., W. H. Askins; Asst. Sec. 
and Treas., C. B. Hamilton. 

GREENSBURG—Barclay Trust Co. (successor 
to Barclay Bank); capital, $200,000; Pres., 
Jno. Barclay; Treas., Jno. K. Barclay; Sec,, 
Thos. Barclay. 

HOUTZDALE—First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., John Beyer; Cas., Geo. W. 
Ganoe. 

PITTSBURG—Continental Trust Co. ; capital, 
$500,000; Pres., John R. Morrow; Sec. and 
Treas., Jesse H. Morrow; Asst. Sec., John 
E. Van Dyke. 

PORTLAND—Portland National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres. John I. Miller; Cas., Wm. 
H. Oyer. 

RIMERSBURG—First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., S. H. Kaster; Cas., A. B. 
Collner; Asst. Cas. F. L. Pinks. 

W AMPUM—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., W. H. Marshall: Cas., W. H. 
Grove. 

WoOMELSDORF — Womelsdorf Union Bank; 

capital, $27,000; Pres., Jno. M. Schonover ; 

Cas., Chas. O. Schaeffer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
EASLEY—Easley Loan and Trust Co.; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., R. F. Smith; Cas., Jones 
Fuller. 
SPARTANBURG—American National Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., J. H. Sloan; Cas., 
T. B. Stackhouse. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
CoOLMAN—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., M. R. Kenefick: Cas., Edward R. 
Kenefick. 
MONTROSE—Security State Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., P. G. Williams; Cas., H. I. 
Soffer; Asst. Cas., Ida 8S. Williams. 


TENNESSEE. 

RIPLEY —Ripley Savings Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $12,000; Pres., W. R. Miller; Cas., G. 
M. Partee. 

Rives—Farmersand Merchants’ Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., Thomas J. Bonner: Cas., 
S. D. Clemmons, 

TEXAS. 

BIG SPRINGS—West Texas National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., J. M. Cunningham; 
Cas., R. D. Matthews. 

LOCKHART—Lockhart Loan and Trust Co.; 














capita), $25,000; Pres., E. B. Coopwood ; Sec. 
and Treas., M. C. Kelley. 

MATAGORDA—Bank of Matagorda. 

RocKWALL—Citizens’ National Bank; capi- 
tal, $35,000; Pres., T. L. Keys; Cas., W. D. 
Austin. 

TyLEeER—Bergfeld Loan and Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., R. Bergfeld; Cas., J. A. 
Bergfeld. 

WoRTHAM—First National Bank; 
$30,000; Cas., W. J. Johnson. 

VIRGINIA. 

BROADWAY—First National Bank: capital, 
$25,000: Pres., Geo. H. Aldhizer: Cas., Jno. 
W. Ginn. 

CHILHOWIE — Bank of Chilhowie;  Pres., 
James D. Tate; Cas., W. E. Umbarger. 

FRANKLIN—Merchants and Farmers’ Bank; 
capital, $28,500; Pres., J. D. Pretlow; Cas., 
M. H. Moore; Asst. Cas., H. T. Hedrick. 

MANCHESTER— Bank of Manchester: capital, 
$50,U00; Pres., A. D. Shotwell: Cas., S. R. 
Brame. 

Rocky Mount -First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., John W. Woods; Cas., 
Taylor Price. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

BLUEFIELD—Flat Top National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., L. E. Tierney: Cas., W. 
H. Wheelwright. 

WISCONSIN. 
Rice LAKE—First National Bank (successor 


capital, 
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to Bank of Rice Lake); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., O. H. Ingram; Vice-Pres., W. H. 
Bundy; Cas., E. L. Everts; Asst. Cas., L. 8. 
Everts. 

ROSENDALE—Rosendale State Bank; capital, 


$30,000; Pres., Arthur Salisbury; Cas., 
Frank Bowe. 
CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 


NEw LISKEARD—Union Bank of Canada; J. 
S. Hiam, Mer. 

Picton—Metropolitan Bank; H. J. Morden, 
Mer. 

STURGEON FatLs — Quebec Bank; C. T. 
Kirby, Mer. 

W ATERFORD—Ontario Bank. 

WELLINGTON—Standard Bank of Canada; 
E. L. Williams, Mgr. 

W Eston—Bank of British North America; 
J. McEachern, Mer. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
BATTLEFORD—Bank of British North Amer- 
ica; F. J. Dixon, Actg. Mgr. 
PonoKA—Canadian Bank of Commerce; R. 
H. Brotherhood, Mer. 
YorKTON—Bank of British North America ; 
G. F. Laing, Mgr. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Sr. Jonn—Union Bank of Halifax; N. R. 
Burrows, Mgr, 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL ETC. 


ARKANSAS. 

WALDRON - First National Bank; M.C. Ma- 
lone, Vice-Pres. in place of H. J. Hall; L. 
L. Beavers, Cas. in place of J. M. Thompson. 

Fort SmMitH—American National Bank; W. 
R. Abbott, Pres. in place of Wm. Blair, de- 
ceased; E. H. Stevenson, no Jonger Acting 
Pres. 

CALIFORNIA. 

CovinA—First National Bank; J.C. Hutch- 
inson, Jr., Asst. Cas. 

HEALDSBURG — Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Bank; C. W. Weaver, Pres. in place of Geo. 
H. Warfield; Jos. McMinn, Vice-Pres. 

PASADENA — First National Bank; P. M. 
Green, Pres., deceased; also Pres. Pasadena 
Sav., Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 

Los ANGELES—LOs Angeles National Bank; 
P. M. Green, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

PoMONA—First National Bank; P. R. Ruth, 
Asst. Cas. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER—Continental National Bank; title 
changed to Capitol National Bank. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON --Citizens’ National Bank and 
West End National Bank; consolidated 
under latter title. 

FLORIDA. 

FERNANDINA—First National Bank; Fred. 
W. Wood, Asst. Cas. 

10 


GEORGIA. 
VALDOSTA—First National Bank; A. Winn, 
Asst. Cas. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO—Oakland National Bank of Hyde 
Park ; no Asst. Cas. in place of F. D. Tucker. 
EFFINGHAM—Eversman, Wood & Engbring; 
succeeded by Effingham State Bank ;: Henry 
Eversman, Pres.; Benson Wood, Vice-Pres.: 
W. H. Enogbring, Cas.; Henry Eversman, 
Jr., Asst. Cas. 


PEORIA— Merchants’ National Bank: Geo. 
H. Littlewood, Cas., deceased. 
ROSSVILLE — First National Bank: Edith 
Crays, Asst. Cas. 
INDIANA. 
DECATUR—Decatur National Bank: title 


changed to First National Bank. 
PORTLAND — People’s Bank: Walter M. 
Haynes, Pres.,in place of Jacob M. Haynes; 
W. A. Moorman, Cas.; Louis W. Hoover, 
Asst. Cas. 
WHITING—First National Bank: John M. 
Thiele, Cas.in place of Geo. H. Wilson. 


IOWA. 
CLARINDA—Clarinda National Bank; C. D. 
Brown, Cas. in place of H. R. Spry; C. F. 
Butler, Asst. Cas. 
DuBUQUE— Dubuque Savings Bank; Wm. L. 
Bradley, Pres., deceased. 
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GLADBROOK—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of Theo. P. Rehder. 

LONE TREE—LOne Tree Savings Bank; H.C. 
Buell, Cas. in place of D. Bestor, deceased. 
MUSCATINE — German-American Savings 

Bank; capital increased from $60,000 to 
$100,000. 
OTTUMWA—lIowa National Bank; G. F. Trot- 
ter, Cas. in place of W. R. Daggett, re- 


signed. 
KANSAS. 

CHEROKEE —First National Bank; Joseph 
Lucas, Pres. in place of A. C. Graves; M. 
H. Alberty, Vice-Pres. in place of Joseph 
Lucas. 

JUNCTION CiTy—First National Bank; Geo. 
Kilian, Asst. Cas, 

HoORTON—First National Bank; F. M. Ander- 
son, Asst. Cas. 

HUTCHINSON—First National Bank; A. W. 
Eagan, Asst. Cas, 


KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON —Lexington City National Bank; 
James §. Stoll, Pres. in piace of R. P. Stoll, 
deceased. 

LOUISVILLE—American National Bank; R. 
W. Warfield, Cas. in place of Chas, Warren, 
deceased ; Charles C. Carter, Asst. Cas. 


LOUISIANA. 
RusTton—Ruston State Bank; capital in- 
creased from $50,000 to $100,000.—— Lincoln 
Parish Bank: capital increased to $50,000. 


MAINE. 

BANGOR—Bangor Savings Bank; Charles V. 
Lord, Pres. in place of Samuel F. Humph- 
rey, deceased, 

PORTLAND—Casco National Bank; Steven R. 
Small, Pres., deceased. 

Saco-Saco National Bank: H. R. Jordan, 
Pres. in place of Rishworth Jordan, de- 
ceased : also Pres. Saco Savings Bank. 

SEARSPORT—Searsport National Bank: Jas. 
Pendleton, Pres., deceased ; also Pres. Sears- 
port Savings Bank. 

W ATERVILLE—People’s National Bank ; John 
N. Webber, Pres. in place of E. G. Hodges, 
deceased; Llewellyn Parks, Vice-Pres. in 
place of John N. Webber. 


MARYLAND. 

MYERSVILLE—F look, Gaver & Co.: succeeded 
by Flook, Gaver, Leatherman, Summers, 
Grossnickle & Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BROOKLINE — Brookline National Bank; 
C. H. W. Foster, Pres. in place of Francis 
W. Lawrence, deceased. 

CANTON--Neponset National Bank: capital 
reduced to $100,000. 

NORTH ATTLEBORO--First National Bank; 
Frederick E. Sargent, Cas. in place of 
Andrew E. Jencks. 

MICHIGAN. 

CHARLOTTE—Eaton County Savings Bank: 
capital increased to $50,000. 

GRAND RApips—People’s Savings Bank ; 









Geo. E. Luther, Cas. in place of Charles B. 

Kelsey. 

St. JOHN’s-—-State Bank; Porter K. Perrin, 
Pres., deceased. 


MINNESOTA. 
CROOKSTON--Merchants’ National Bank; V. 
L. McGregor, Asst. Cas. 
MANKATO--National Bank of Commerce; C. 
L. Oleson, Vice-Pres. and Cas.; Wm. J. 
Flachsenhar, Asst. Cas. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
GREENVILLE—First National Bank; W. H. 
Negus, Pres.in place of James E. Negus; 
J.T. Atterbury, Vice-Pres. 
JACKSON--First National Bank: R. F. Young, 
Asst. Cas. in place of A. C. Jones, resigned. 


MONTANA. 
GREAT FALLS—-Great Falls National Bank: 
E. A. Newlon, Asst. Cas. 


NEBRASKA. 
SEWARD — Jones Nat. Bank; J. J. Thomas, 
Vice-Pres. in place of H. I. Jones; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of W. D. Campbell. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

NEWPORT—Citizens’ National Bank; H. F. 
Barry, Asst. Cas. 

PITTSFIELD--Pittsfield National Bank; E. A. 
Goss, Cas. in place of John A. Goss; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of E. A. Goss. 

NEW JERSEY. 

ORANGE—Second Nationa] Bank: capital in- 
creased to $200,000. 

PATERSON—Second National Bank; William 
D. Blauvelt, Pres. in place of James Jack- 
son, drceased ; Edwin N. Hopson, Cas. 


NEW YORK. 

FALCONER--First National Bank; R. C. John- 
son, Asst. Cas. 

LITTLE FALts—Little Falls National Bank ; 
James D. Feeter, Pres., deceased. 

MIDDLETOWN — Merchants’ National Bank 
Nathan Hallock, Pres., deceased. 

NEw YoRK—Liberty National Bank; Daniel 
G. Reid, Vice-Pres. in place of Henry C. 
Tinker.— Seventh National Bank and Na- 
tional Broadway Bank; absorbed by Mer- 
cantile National Bank. 

RICHFIELD SPRINGS—First National Bank; 
H. C. Brockway, Pres. in place of Norman 
Getman, deceased; M. A. McKee, Vice- 
Pres. in place of H. C. Brockway; James 
McKee, Cas. in place of M. A. McKee; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of James McKee. 

SCHENECTADY — Mohawk National Bank: 
H. 8. Edwards, Pres., deceased. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

DURHAM—First National Bank; W.J. Hollo- 
way, Cas. in place of Leo D. Heartt. 

SALISBURY—First National Bank; W. H. 
White, Cas. in place of W.C. Blackmer, de- 
ceased. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
MILTON — First National Bank; W. W. 
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McQueen, Pres.; J. M. Dinwiddie, Vice-Pres. 
WILLISTON — First National Bank; O. W. 
Bell, Asst. Cas. 
OHIO. 
CLEVELAND—Citizens’ Savings and Trust Co. 
and American Trust Co.; consolidated. 
EAST PALESTINE—First National Bank; Will- 
iam Johnston, Vice-Pres.; D. W. McCloskey, 
Cas.: M. N. Beyer. Asst. Cas. 
LOWELL—First National Bank; F. H. Wolf- 
ram, Vice-Pres. in place of John B. Eck; 
Henry J. Hoffer, Cas. in place of John C. 
Saner. 
McCONNELSVILLE — First National Bank; 
James K. Jones, President, deceased. 
SPRINGFIELD — Citizens’ National Bank; F. E. 
Hosterman, Asst. Cas. 


OKLAHOMA. 
CoyYLE--Cimarron Valley Bank; capital in- 
creased to $10,000. 
GUTHRIE—Bank of Indian Territory; E. J. 
Bradiey, Asst. Cas. 
STILLWATER—Stillwuter National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of A. R. Eastman. 
WEATHERFORD— First National Bank; O. H. 
Smith, Asst. Cas. in place of J. F. Merrill: 
J. R. Crabtree, additional Asst. Cas. 
WOODWARD — First National Bank; H. H. 
Stallings, Asst. Cas. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

CORAOPOLIS — Coraopolis National Bank; 
E. L. Keiser, Asst. Cas. 

ELIZABETH — First National Bank; W. 8. 
Kuhn, Pres. in place of Wm. W. O’Neill; 
W. T. Pierce, Vice-Pres. in place of Joseph 
Lytle. 

GLEN CAMPBELL—First National Bank; N.C. 
Harvey, Asst. Cas. 

INDIANA — First National Bank; James A. 
Blair, Asst. Cas. 

MARS—Mars National Bank; Chris Gelbach, 
Pres. in place of S. J. Irvine. 

MASONTOWN — Masontown National Bank; 
J.B.Shawmon, Vice-Pres.; Wm, L. Graham, 
Asst. Cas. 

PHILADELPHIA — Market Street National 
Bank; capital increased to $1,000,000. 

PITTSBURG — Monongahela National Bank; 
John D. Fraser, Vice-Pres. and Cas.; C. M. 
Gerwig, Asst. Cas.—Fort Pitt National 
Bank; Andrew W. Herron, Pres. in place of 
D. Leet Wilson; Chas. S. Lindsay, Cas. in 
place of Andrew W. Herron. 

REYNOLDSVILLE — First National Bank: 
Scott McClelland, Pres. in place of C. 
Mitchell, deceased; J. C. King, Vice-Pres. 
in place of Scott McClelland. 

RIDGWAY—Elk County National Bank; A. 
D. Swift, Asst. Cas. 

SMITHFIELD—First National Bank: Wm. W. 
- eaaaa Vice-Pres.; Wim. TT’. Miller, Asst. 
Jas. 

SOUTH FOoRK—First National Bank; Wallace 
Plummer, Vice-Pres.: J. W. Stineman, Cas. 

TAMAQUA--First National Bank: Wallace 
Gruss, Cas., deceased. 

W ATSONTOWN -- Farmers’ National Bank; 
Wm. H. Nicely, Pres., in place of Enos 
Everitt. 
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WAYNESBURG—People’s National Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $100,000. 

WILMERDING — East Pittsburg National 
Bank; P. W. Morgan, Vice-Pres. and Cas. ; 
Edwin Latchen, Asst. Cas. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

LAURENS—National Bank of Laurens; John 
M. Clardy, Asst. Cas. in place of R. W. 
Davis. 

SPARTANBURG — Central National Bank 
John A. Law, Pres. in place of Wm. A. Law, 
resigned. Spartanburg Savings Bank: 
John A. Law, Pres. in place of Wm. A. Law, 
resigned, 





TENNESSEE. 

DYERSBURG—First National Bank; J. C. 
Doyle, Cas. in place of Jno. G. Latta; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of J. C. Doyle. 

MEMPHIS—People’s Savings Bunk and Trust 
Co.; capital increased to $50,000. 

WARTRACE-—Bedford County Bank; G. A. 
Cortner, Pres.; J. B. Shofner, Vice-Pres. : 
K. M. Roach, Cas.; E. L. Blackman, Asst. 
Cas. 

TEXAS. 

ATLANTA--First National Bank; J. G. King, 
Pres.in place of A.C. Smith; P. B. Dunklin, 
Vice-Pres. in place of W. A. Howe; Pat C. 
Willis, Cas. in place of B. F. Ellington; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of Pat C. Willis. 

CANYON—Stockmen’s National Bank; D. A. 
Park, Cas. in place of W. A. Donaldson; 
Travis Shaw, Asst. Cas. in place of D. A. 
Park. 

CORSICANA —- City National Bank; R. N. 
Elliott, Asst. Cas. 

VIRGINIA. 

WILLIAMSBURG—Peninsula Bank; capital, 
increased to $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. 

MONTESANO—Montesano National Bank; F. 
W. Byles, Cas. in place of F. A. Tarr. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
BELLINGTON—First National Bank; Arthur 
Lee, Pres.; Fenelon Howes, Vice-Pres. 
WISCONSIN. 


ANTIGO -- First National Bank: Leander 
Choate, Pres. in place of L. D. Moses. 

EAu CLATRE--New Bank of Eau Claire; Wm. 
H. Rust, Pres., deceased. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SANTA CLARA—Citizens’ Bank. 


FLORIDA. 


J ACKSONVILLB — First National Bank of 
Florida; in hands of Jos. W. Norvell, 
Receiver, March 14. 


OHIO. 
Qutncy—Bank of Quincy. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


EASt CAMBRIDGE -—- Cambridge National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation March 12. 
WORCESTER--Central National Bank; in vol- 

untary liquidation March 30. 
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A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEW YorK, April 2, 1903. 


DECREASING BANK RESERVES, DEARER MONEY, a break in the stock market and 
labor difficulties were sufficient to attract and command the attention of financial 
people last month. The first unfavorable influence came in the failure of Congress 
to enact the Aldrich bill which would have given the Secretary of the Treasury 
ample authority to enlarge and protect Government deposits in the banks, In fact 
Congress adjourned without giving the country any financial legislation whatever. 
Nor is it probable that much may be expected from the next session of Congress, as 
the proximity of a Presidential election will make national statesmen extremely 
cautious about trying new legislative schemes. Congress adjourned on March 4, but 
without completing its work, and the President at once called the Senate to meet in 
extra session. It took it nearly two weeks to ratify the Panama Canal treaty, but 
this was done on March 17. The payment of $50,000,000 by the Government to be 
made for the canal at once became the text of pessimistic remarks, and in Wall 
Street much was heard of the probable locking up of money which the settlement 
of the account would cause. 

It seems rather absurd, after looking at the balance sheet of the Government 
issued on March 31, to get scared over the ability of the United States to pay §50,- 
000,000. On the date mentioned it had a cash balance of nearly $373,000,000. Of 
this $150,000,000 was in National banks, and $150,000,000 in a gold reserve which 
the law requires to be kept in the Treasury. This leaves $73,000,000 of a cash bal- 
ance actually in the Treasury and which is absolutely free for use. Besides this 
balance about $65,000,000 is counted as a liability which simply represents balances 
to the credit of disbursing officers. 

Following upon or coincident with the Panama “‘ scare,” if such it may be called, 
there was a very rapid reduction in the reserves of the local banks. In fact since 
the middle of February, cash has been going out of the banks and by March 21 they 
had lost $18,000,000 specie and $7,000,000 legal tenders or $25,000,000. Loans were 
called in and;deposits reduced to the extent of nearly $40,000,000 in the one case and 
of $56,000,000 in the other, all in the space of three weeks. 

With the decrease in reserves in the first week of the month the surplus reserve 
was nearly wiped out, falling below $700,000. Afterwards the surplus increased, 
but money grew more stringent and call loans touched fifteen per cent. on the last 
day of the month. The influence upon values of securities naturally was unfavor- 
able. 

The stockymarket was exceptionally weak during the month and a majority of 
stocks sold at the,lowest prices recorded this year. While in some cases there was 
a sharp recovery, many of the lowest quotations were made in the last two days of 
the month. Trading was considerably more active than in February, but with that 
exception the aggregate transactions were the smallest for any month since last 
August. About 15,000,000 shares were traded in as compared with 12,000,000 shares 
in March, 1902, and 27,000,000 shares in 1901. 

The transactions in;bonds were the smallest in over a year, falling below $52,- 
000,000 par value, as compared with $65,000,000 in February and $67,000,000 in 
January. The total in March last year was about $67,000,000 and in 1901 $132,000, 000. 
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It may be of interest to make a comparison of the prices of some of the represent- 


ative stocks now ruling with those recorded a year ago. 


Many stocks are now sell- 


ing about as high as they did at the close of March, 1902, some higher, while a 


number are lower and in some instances very much lower. 


The following table 


shows the closing prices in March, 1902 and 1903, of a number of the principal stocks : 


Closing price. 


ss §s 
=" = 
Bs cccidndcne sscenneweccecene 77% 81% 
Baltimore and Ohio............... 1064 91% 
Canadian Pacific....... peenenewans 11634 129 
Chesapeake and Ohio.............. 4554 451% 
Chicago and Alton..........esee0. 35% 31 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 165144 163% 
Chicago and Northwest........... 233 4 8©61838% 
Cleveland, Cinn., Chic. & St.Louis. 103 8914 
Colorado Southern............ee0% 284, 2616 | 
Consolidated Gas........ccccccccees 225 205 
Delaware and Hudson............ 172 166% 
Denver and Rio Grande, pref.... 914 8 | 
en er en re 37 3536 | 
NY WU cocccccccceescesees 734% «9934 | 
PY GIES ccccccccccceseesons 142 §1387% | 
EE cdnendsdecsesceseneer 49144 36% 
Louisville and Nashville.......... 10644 118% 
Ee 133% 139% 
Metropolitan Street............... 164% 13534 
Minneapolis and St. Louis........ 109% 99% 





Closing price. 


Ss o> 
sé Ss 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas...... 2446 2514 
ED Bb é. cccccescocceccese 100 «=: 107% 
New York Central..........ccceee 16234 18234 
New York, Chicagoand St. Louis. 52 34 
Norfolk and Western............. 5644 934 
North American.................- 125 1 
I nens6660c0sssnsivesses 44 36 
itis dausesesnsoseesons 149% 138% 
Pint cAdccnsasnmaneedbedatn 5734 59% 
St. Louis and San Francisco...... 67144 78% 
St. Louis and Southwestern...... 2 2334 
Bowser PACH. ...cccccccccccces 644 6014 
nice eteneanadnddonseens 324% 315% 
Texas Pacific..... hmiseeeeneieens 4044 3556 
| esceee 100%) = Dba 
i citemetadesdsessenienveses 2334 2736 
ee Rn ccecasscsosedscess W384 87% 
Wisconsin Central..........sseee. 2244 24% 
United States Steel................ 2 30% 
United States Steel, preferred... 94 8546 


The declines in prices both of stocks and bonds were very heavy, and the move- 
ment in securities was just the reverse of that of a year age when prices generally 


advanced. 


That there should have been so serious a drop in prices without produc- 


ing disastrous results is probably satisfactory evidence of the stable foundation upon 


which values rest. 


A summary of the downward movement last month will be found in the follow- 
ing comparative record of declines showing the extreme fall both from the highest 
previous quotations of the month and of the year: 





Decline. 
M’th. Yr. | 
Amalgamated Copper............... lus 
Re Biv oc vce eteccocscvedes 944 12% 
Anaconda Copper. ...scccccccccccccs 17 17% 
Ps tcbcnndd ceeedecnseeensenen 5% 10% 
SD DU ccccccoccccesssesss 844 1234 
Central of New Jersey.............. 644 15 | 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul... 734 23 
ee ee nani 11% 44% | 
Cleveland, Cincin.,Chic.& St.Louis. 12 21 | 
Colorado Fuel and Iron............. 954 19% | 
Consolidated Gas.......ccccccccccecs 122 2 | 
Delaware and Hudson.............. 124% 18% 
Erie, 2d preferred.........cc00 coves 634 138% | 
GROMOTRT TIOOELIC... oc cccccccccccececes 10% 17 =| 
a 6 1444 | 
Pt CE nicceeensusedeseseenee< 8 14 
Jowa Central, preferred............ 54% 138% | 


Decline. 

M’th. Yr. 
Louisville and Nashville............ 7% 14 
Ls 60, cn cnethnendeaenaeeens 9% 19 
Metropolitan Street..........cceees- 834 11% 
Minnesota and St. Louis............ 10 15 
eS Fe aacescxccscesececens 54% 10 
BOO Bee Geicccccccccecsccess 164% 26 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis.. 9 12% 
BT iis o's vc ccncconceccess 15 25% 
i cicrdccnaneneseeeesans 124% 21% 
eee rr ccccee SH 198% 
Reading, 2d preferred........ eiesees 4 11 
EE ee 734 12% 
St. Louis and San Francisco........ 14 
St. Louis and San Fran., 2d pref.... 5 10 
St. Louis Southwestern, pref....... 5 10% 
ee 10% 10% 
Se kcccecccesecccessoeeons 9% 16% 


The weakness in stocks was communicated to bonds, although the declines were 


aot nearly so extensive nor general in the latter as in the former. 


Some of the most 


notable declines in bonds from the highest quotations since January 1 were: Amer. 


ican Hide and Leather 6’s, 6 per cent.; Rock Island 4’s, 534 per cent.; Colorado Fuel 
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convertible 5’s, 1124 per cent.; Colorado Southern 1st 4’s, 514 per cent.; Consolidated 
Tobacco 4’s, 63g per cent.; Detroit, Mackinack and Marquette 314’s, 9 per cent.; 
Green Bay and Western debentures B, 9 per cent.; Metropolitan Street Railway 5’s, 
634 per cent.; Missouri. Kansas and Texas 2d 4’s, 5 per cent.; New York Central, 
Lake Shore 314’s 51g per cent.; Oregon Short Line 4’s, 644 per cent.; Pennsylvania 
convertible 314’s, 10 per cent.; St. Joseph and Grand Island 1st 4’s, 7 per cent.; St. 
Louis and San Francisco refunding 4’s, 63g per cent.; Standard Rope and Twine 6’s, 
8 per cent.; Union Pacific convertible 4’s, 57g per cent.; Wabash 2d 5’s, 6 per cent., 
and Wabash debenture b’s, 12%¢ per cent. 

Whatever the causes which produced the depression in the stock market last 
month, there is a very strong sentiment that they are only temporary. As eminent 
an authority in the financial world as Mr. J. P. Morgan has expressed a positive 
opinion to the effect that there is no justification for pessimistic views. In an inter- 
view in the ‘‘New York Times” of March 31, he is reported as saying that the 
general situation is most promising and that the country is unqualifiedly prosperous. 

Mr. Morgan replied specifically to ‘‘the captious critics” who ‘‘ declare that at 
the present moment there are in the market many undigested securities.” Regard- 
ing this point Mr. Morgan said: 

‘To my mind andin my judgment these new securities are essentially sound and 
stable, and those who have them are in no wise alarmed because of their holdings. 
Beyond all this, they are issued not to build competing lines but largely for the pur- 
chase of rolling stock and motive power and for the extension of other facilities 
necessitated by the necessary movement of the products of the country. You will 
find that in due time this phase of the difficulty—growing out of these new securi- 
ties—will disappear.” 

There is no question that Mr. Morgan’s views will carry great weight by reason 
of his reputation for conservatism as well as for his remarkable acumen. There is 
no doubt that the issues of new securities in the last few years have reached enor- 
mous proportions, but if a financier of Mr. Morgan’s standing sees nothing ominous 
in the fact, any apprehension regarding it is likely to be allayed. 

However, a very large amount of capital will be required to carry out the various 

enterprises which are now projected and the marketing of the new issues still uncom- 
pleted and those yet to be made will require financial skill. The following partial 
list of new securities for which capital has been or is being sought was recently 
published : 
Pi cscunssenecedesecesoosess $50,000,000 | New York Central stock $35,000,000 
Atlantic Coast Line bonds 35,000,000 Great Western stock 20,000,000 
Pennsylvania convertible bonds.. 50,000,000 Pennsylvania stock 150,000,000 
Atchison, Oklahoma bonds........ 5,600,000 Northwestern stock 36,000,006 
St. Louisand San Franciscobonds. 5,500,000 St. Paul stock 


Total $412,100,000 





When the many other millions of dollars of securities which have been put upon 
the market since the present era of prosperity began are taken into consideration, it 
is not unreasonable that doubts as to the power of capital to assimilate it all should 
arise. 

Regarding the general situation there can be no dispute that the same conditions 
of trade and industrial activity which have commanded attention for a long time 
past still exist. Mr. Morgan in his interview referred particularly to the iron indus- 
try. If it is still entitled to the dignity of being the barometer of general business, 
the situation is one of unparalleled prosperity. Not only is production at its highest 
record, but orders have been booked so far into the future that there is no apparent 
limit to the good times ahead. 

Another index is our foreign trade. After several years of constantly increasing 
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exports, adecline set in during the year 1901, which was continued in 1902. The 
only time in nearly four years our exports fell below $100,000,000 a month was dur- 
ing the three months ended August 31, last year. But in September they began to 
increase again and now they are in larger volume than ever before, the exports in 
February aggregating $125,502,105, the largest ever reported for that month. For 
the three months ended February 28 the exports were also larger than for any 
similar period, amounting to $407,000,000. 

Our imports have also reached unprecedented proportions and this fact is the 
more encouraging because more than one-half of the imports of merchandise now 
consists of materials for use by our manufacturers. This is substantial evidence of 
the healthy activity now prevailing in our industries. The exports and imports in 
February and during the three months ended February 28 in the last six years are 
shown in the following table : 





— —— —_—_—» 











EXPORTS. IMPORTS. 
YEAR. ae we 

Three months on Three months 

February. ended Feb. 28. February. ended Feb, 28. 
a ai al alla $94,917,453 $328,398,088 $53, 074,649 $155,408,326 
ka Nata aaa tall lk cnn 93, "837, "151 347,27 9. 191 60 "258,452 2 173,637,362 
ee 119, 426, 985 360,292,166 68,833,941 215,464,886 
EPPS Rep RENTS ORE 112. 957,014 395,172,486 64,501,699 202,505,986 
a lia ai tea ee i tk ec la 101,569,695 367,656,414 68, 350, 459 227,417,922 
Eee rae 125,502,105 407,526,200 82. 579, 191 262, 108. 018 


“The grails te our w Seecton wonde bes wndeubtediy beta a saunas teltnenee upon nthe 
prosperity of the country, and a decline in the outward movement of our products 
would be received as a suggestion of an approaching change in these conditions 
which make for prosperity, a suggestion which at present is lacking. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, on March 26, with a view to increasing Na- 
tional bank circulation, issucd a circular inviting tenders of three per cent. bonds of 
1908-1918 and four per cent. bonds of 1907 to be exchanged for two per cent. bonds 
to run thirty years. The exchange is to be made on the basis of 215 per cent. for 
the old bonds, while the new bonds are to be sold at a premium of two per cent. 
The difference in price will be paid in cash, and there will be no increase in the 
amount of bonds outstanding. Not more than $100,000,000 of the bonds are to be 
exchanged, and it is expected that the new bonds will be used as a basis of bank cir- 
culation. 

Coincident with this proposal to issue at a premium of two per cent., bonds 
bearing only two per cent., was the decline below 90 of British consols, which after 
April 5 will bear 21g per cent. interest, and which have twenty years torun. It 
would be difficult to find a more significant illustration of the great advance this 
country has made among the great nations of the world than this exhibition of credit 
as compared with that of Great Britain, although the difference may be considered 
of a temporary character. 

That there is one cloud upon the horizon of our prosperity all thoughtful people 
must concede. The condition of unrest in the ranks of labor is threatening disas- 
trous consequences. The columns of the daily papers are filled with reports of 
strikes, boycotts and antagonisms between capital and labor. The report of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission made public on March 21, while conceding some 
of the demands of the miners, has also disclosed serious conditions which no com- 
promise is likely to remove. April 1 was selected as the date for a general demand 
on the part of labor for concessions which if not granted will cause a further con- 
flict between labor and capital, and the consequences may be far reaching. 

THE NATIONAL BANKs.—Statistics of the National banks published by the 
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Comptroller of the Currency show that the extension of the National banking sys- 
tem continues at an extraordinary pace. There was an increase of over 100 in the 
number of banks between November 25 last and February 6, the date of the last re- 
port. There have been 409 banks added to the system in the past year, the total 
number in operation being 4,766. There has been an increase in capital of $16,658, - 
884 since November, and of $63,894,006 in a year. Individual deposits increased 
$6,655,795 and $177,045,291 respectively during the same periods, and amounts due 
banks and bankers $117,373,571 since November, although they are $6,671,775 less 
than they were a year ago. 

The individual deposits now exceed $3,159,000,000, while the total deposits in- 
cluding amounts due other banks, Government deposits, etc., are nearly $4,680,000,- 
000, or more than six times the total capital, and nearly five times the capital and 
surplus. 

The circulation of the National banks has decreased $1,279,757 since November, 
although still nearly $21,000,000 more than a year ago. The National banks report 
more than $42,000,000 of bonds borrowed, an increase of $3,000,000 since November. 
The State and municipal bonds held to secure United States deposits amount to 
$17,665,067 against $19,705,749 in November. 

In connection with the discussion of asset currency it is interesting to note that 
while the total resources of the National banks amount to nearly $6,235,000,000 the 
notes outstanding amount to only about $335,000,000, or only about five per cent. of 
the assets. The circulation is only about thirty per cent. of the capital and surplus 
and the proportion is decreasing. 

The following table shows some of the principal items of the statement submitted 
by the National banks during the past two years : 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Individual Gold. Silver. | Legal 





Capital. Surplus, deposits. tenders. 
April ; $640, 778,609 $267,810,240 2, 893,665,450 | $315,546,242 $71, 207, oe | ‘$15 0.324 246 
July 15, 1901... 645,719,099 274,194,176 | 2 "941.837. 429 302,826,065 68,259 164,929,624 
September30, 1901 | 655,341,880 279,532,859 2'937 753,233 314, 397, 341 62984530 | 151, ‘018, 751 
December 10, 1901) 665,340 287, 170, 338 | 2,964,417,966 303,753,440 65,899,058 | 151, 118,358 
February 25, "1902. | 667,38 1,° 294. 951, "87 2. 982, "489, 301 337,851,267 69,230,896 | 15 54, 682644 
April 30, 1902..... 617,176,312 298,55 97.509 3.111, 690, 196 321,866,068 76,894,493 | 159,,2926 a4 
July 16,1902...... _ 701,990, 325,524,915 | 3,098,875,772 323,118,823 81,645,155 | 164,854,292 
Septem ber 15 5.1902) 705,535,417 $26,393,953 3. 209, 273, 894 298,862,066 67,374,054 141,757,618 
November 25,1902 714,616,353 335,763, 730 «|| 3,152 878.796 321.646, 166 69 635,494 | 142,310,109 
February 6, 1903... 731 219,200 | 351,140,286 3,159,534,592 338,703,779 78,868,367 | 153,025,573 


THE Money MARKET.—Rates for money advanced last month and on the last 
day of the month there was a sharp flurry in call money, the rate touching fifteen 


Money Rates In NEw YORK CITy. 


| | Nov. Dee. 1 | Jan. g. | Feb. 1. | Mar. 1. | | Apr. 1. 











onsen co 
a cent.| Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. ‘Per cent. 
; 4 6 8 1 —3% | 3 


Call loans, bankers’ balances........ |5 —7 — |8 —12 | 2k- may 
— —— banks and trust compa- | | 








OPT STE eT Pee eT 4 — 444— 8 —12 |4 — 38— le — 
Brokers loans on collateral, 30 to 60 
athdepetiheniameleie nie ainin ad 6 — '6 — 6 — | 4446— nel | 5K— 534 
Brokers? loans on collateral, 90 days | | 
SS I ccccccsccscoscccesgecece 6 — 6 -— 6 — 446— 3% | _ | 5I4— 5% 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7. | | 
DL dccuskecen~desnnessennweenn® (6 — |'5 —5% | 5%— | 444— % |44—5  54— 5% 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills, | | | 
receivable, 60 to 90 days............ 54-6 | 54— 4 6 — | 434— | 5 —544  5SKe— 5% 
Commercial paper prime singie| | | 
names, 4 to 6 months,.............. /—=5u—-6 | 55-6 6 — 44-5 5 —5%4 5%— 6 


Commercial paper, good single 


names, 4 to 6 months............... | 64-7 6 6% 64- (5 544 /5K- (6 — 6% 
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per cent., the highest recorded this year. At the close of the month call money 
ruled at 6 @ 15 per cent., the average rate being 8 per cent. Banks and trust 
companies loaned at 6 per cent. as the minimum rate. Time money on Stock Ex- 
change collateral is quoted at 515 @ 5°, per cent. for 60 to 90 days and at 5144 @ 54% 
per cent. for 4 to 6 months on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper 
the rates are 51g @ 534 per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bills receivable, 514 
@ 6 per cent. for first-class 4 to 6 months’ single names, and 6 @ 614 per cent. for 
good paper having the same length of time to run. 

New York City Banks.—The extraordinary changes which occurred in the 
local banks as indicated by their weekly statements last month created a sensation. 
A drop of $20,000,000 in deposits in the first week of the month, followed by another 
decrease of $20,000,000 the next week and $16,000,000 the third week, was something 
unusual. In the five weeks ended March 28 deposits declined $69,000,000 while 
loans where reduced $45,000,000. During the entire month loans have been in 
excess of deposits. The banks lost only about $13,000,000 specie and $2,000,000 
legal tenders, which looks small compared with the decrease in deposits, but a loss 
of $15,000,000 in cash reserves in four weeks is serious enough to have an important 
effect upon the money market and in this case it caused a sharp advance in rates. 


New YorkK City BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


aa | 1 
Legal P Surplus | Cente, . . 
| jms 'S. Deposits. | feme | tion. Clearings. 


| 





! 


Loans. | Specie. 








eS a 


Feb. 28...) $950,156,300 $17 “ 700,400 | 368, 303,100 $956,206, 400. $5, 951,900 | $43. 279,100 $1, 116, 623,700 
Mar. 7... 939, 953, 300 | 168 658, 600 | 66,168,300 936,639,700 666, 975 | 42, 919,500 | 1,557, 150,700 
~ Bewal 924,500, 400 | 164, 747, 800 | | 65,316,700 916,162,000 1,62 24) 000 | 42,937,700 1, "492, 626,400 
** 21...) 911,547,400 | 163, 592,500) 64,758,500 900, 682,400 3, 180,400 | 42, 863, 500 1.318.576,100 
**  28...| 904,599, 200 163, 461, 500 | | 66,384,400 | 894,260, 000 6,280, 900 | | 42, 900, 800 1,213,204,200 











DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 




















1901. 1902. 1903, 
MONTH. 1 sg ; eae lg ; 4 S 
‘ Surplus . Surplus | of Surplus 
Deposits. | fm ey _ Deposits. Surplus ‘ve. | apne, Reserve. 
| 

January ...... $854.1 189,; 200 $11,525,900 $910,860,800 $7,515,575 | $873,115,000 | $10,193,850 
February......| 969,917, "500 24,838,825 975,997,000 26, ‘623, "350 931,778,900 27.880,77 id 
RP 1,012,514,000 14, ‘801, 100 | 1,017,488,300 9 975,925 «956, "206. "400 | | 5,951,900 
i — 1,004,283,200 7.870.500 965,353,300 6,965.5 57! 894, "260, 000 | 6,280, 900 
separ | 970,790,500 16,759,775 968,189,600 EE -iiiiemina nan | wanmunsaian 
[_ a 952,398,200 21,253,050 948,326,400 DT iGiicnbednens V sguneendeue 
(eee 971,382,000 8,484,200 , 955,829,400 BEE § accccoccceess |: pinanianhinaveeie 
August........| 955,912,200 22,165.350 957,145,500 DEE. cvédeceesees S * pthaahilesidciiaial 
September....| 968,121,900 11,919,925 935, 998, 400 DETTE! temsshagead. | siavantouned 
October....... | 936,452,300 16,293,025 876,519,100 DTT! Ltneageatees | ccconeeease- 
November....| 958,062,400 10,482,800 893, 791. 200 DEE | cccecoceese< Ss aesaaiiarmaiiac 
December.....| 940, 668,500 13,414,575 883,836,800 15,786,300 | ....... pwns |S dbndiitine 





Repette reached the highest amount, . $1.0 019, 474,200 on on Feb. 1. 1901, eon $950,208, 700 
on February 21, 1903, and the surplus reserve $111, 628, 000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 





Non-MEeMBER Bangks—NEw YorK CLEARING-HOUSE. 























| | | Legal ten- Deposit | Deposit in “% 
Loans and | oxi Snecie. | . with Clear-| | Ss 
DATES. | Favestments. | Deposits. | Specie. " = ane ing-House — Y.) Surplus. 
| | agents. Lo 
is ere aa ; . 
Feb. 28.... $77,462,400 | $85,018,100 $3,671,300) $4,353,500 $8,690,400] $3,843,100 $* 696,225 
Mar. 7.... 77,121,000 | 82,975,400 3,612,000; 4,138,300 8,651,300 2,285,400 | * 2,056, 850 
~~ ews 77,532,900 | 82,709,900 | 3,544,900; 4,138,600 Roenyen 1,976,400 | * 3,371,775 
~ ‘ees 77, 534,200 | 82,773,200 8,391,500; 4,122,300 8,134,600 | 2,044,200; * 3,000,700 
” Bi«es! 77,593, 400 | 83,279,600 3,379,700; 4,114,300 8,308,600} = 2,269,700! * 2,747,600 





* Deficit. 
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Boston Banks. 





Deposits. | Specie. Leg 


ad 
Te ~ eel 


$5,353,000 


Loans. | Cireulation.| Clearings. 











$110,800,4( 


136 313 000 


186, 000 
187,128,000 


230,000 | $200,516, 000 
463 


000 
| 196, 047 ‘000 





5,213,000 | 


5, 140,006 


D, 


) 


000 
4,913,000 


PHILADELPHIA . ane. 





135,037,200 
126,968,600 
124, 070,16 
113,531,600 








| Lawful Money : oa s 
| Reserve. Circulation.| Clearings. 





Loans. | Deposits. 





| $217,199,000 


216,024,000 
212,336,000 
210 


$55,195,000 
93,637,000 
50, 224° 000 
50,263,000 


| 


$9,335,000 
9,344,000 
9,349,000 
9,336,000 


$102,053,200 
823,800 
106,725,800 
109,194,700 


-996,000 
208, 932, 000 50,100,000 | 9,364,000 109,443,700 














European Banks.—The Bank of England gained $8,000,000 gold last month and 
Russia $13,000,000, while France lost $1,000,000 and Germany $3,000,000. Most of 
the European banks except France and Germany have more gold than they held a 
year ago. 





GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


April 1, 1903. 


Fe nome 4, 1903. March 1, 1903. 


Gold. Silver. | Gold. | Silver. Gold. | Silver. 
£34,382,758 | £36,045,496 ‘£37, 682, 365 

101,339,418 £43,845,350 301,048,872 £43,986,428 
35,322,400 13,064,500 34, 695, 000! 12,191,000 
16, 995, 000 7,543,000 79,689,000 8,489,000 
12,755,000 46,163,000 | 12,896,000 
19,970,000 14,4 52. 000 = 20, 093, 000 
2,178,400 17.559, 000 | 2,273,300 
4,698,300 6,635,500 695 6,611,900 4,107,400 6,587,000 
3,222,667 1, ‘6ll, "333 3,223, 333 | 1,611,857 3 197, 333 | 1. 598, 667 


— £107,116,795 £335,644, 647 £107,579, 817 £338, 593, 970 | £108, 114, 395 








Deatent 
France ,66,167 £43,863,962 
36,585,000 13. 531,000 
76,323,000 6, 873, 000 
Austria- Hungary.. 46,329,000 12.635. 000 
Spain 14,409,000 19,887,000 
Italy 16,932,000 2 68% 000 

















Money Rates ABROAD.—Discounts of 60 to 90 ne bills in London at the close 
of the month were 324 per cent. against 315 @ 35g per cent.a month ago. The open 
merket rate at Paris was 274 @ 3 per cent., against 234 @ 27, per cent. a month ago, 
and at Berlin and Frankfort 2°, @ 27, per cent., against 214 per cent. a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


Nov. 12.1 1902, ' | Dee. 10, 1902. Feb. 11, 1903. Apr. 2, 1903, 








£28,765,260  £28,127,905 


Seetatien (exe. b’k post bilis) ened £29,061, 035 | £29,357 ,000 


Public deposits 


intact kee enwebeneeneteeene | 


Government securities. ............ 6.066. 
Other securities 


Bank rate of discount................. a 
Price of Consols (234 per cents.).. 
Price of silver per ounce 





8,637,637 
39,264,304 
16,416,132 
26,890,956 
22,461,892 
33,347 917 

1634% 

4% 


9314 
22 15-16d. 





11.239, 705 
39,677,093 
1. 062,127 
28, 984, 448 
25 170, 852 
33,123 757 
49% 


13,000,000 
44,081,000 
14, 510, 000 
36,047, 000 
25, 015,000 
36,198,026 
— 


2234d. 





FOREIGN ExcHANGE.—The sterling exchange market was weaker and duller. 
There was light demand for remittance at the close of the month, but there were 
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reports of sales of American securities for London account due to the fall in consols 
and the break in our stock market. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





| 











BANKERS’ STERLING. | Cable | Prime | Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. transfers. | Commerc ial, | Sterling, 
60 days. Sight. | | Long. | 60 da ys. 
SS eer 4.8430 @ 4.8440 4.8740 @ 4.8750 4. 8795 @ 4, 8805, 4, 837% @ 4. 84 4. 8336 @ 4. 8436 
fi sae 4.8350 @ 4.8375 | 4.8675 @ 4.8685 4.8725 @ 4.8735 | 4.8344 @ 4. 8376 | 4. 3216 @ 4.83% 
—<_ esse 4.8325 @ 4.8335 4.8675 @ 4.8685 | 4.8775 @ 4.8735 | rs 4 @ 4.831% | 4.8246 @ 4.83% 
a | 4.8390 @ 4.8400 4.8720 @ 4.8730 | 4.8780 @ 4.8790 | 8314 @ 4.835% | 4.83 @ 4.844% 
- Diisaabendun 4.8365 @ 4.8375 | 4. 8690 @ 4.8700 | 4. 8750 @ 4. 3760 | | 18gse @ 4.83% | 4.8234 @ 4.8354 
i 

















Dec. 1, Jan. 1 | Feb. 1. Mar. 1. | Apr. 1. 
| — ae 
Sterling Bankers—60 days ...... | 4.8314— 483K%— % | 4.8334— %| 4.8444— 36| 4.835%-— % 
- i eseseeus | 4.87144— 8644— 56 | 4.86544— % | 4.87%— | 4 8674— ™% 
rm ” Cables....... '4.8754— % 487%— % | 4.87144— 36/4.877%-—88 | 4.874— %4 
* _- Commercial long ...... | 4.8314— 34 | 4.8234— %| 4.8316— 56/4.83e—4 | 4 83 — 
‘* _ Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4.8234— 4 | 4.82l44— 33¢ | 4.8234— 334 | 4.83l6— 46 | 4.8234— 39% 
Paris—Cable transfers .......... | 5.15g5—16 7, | 5.1554— | 5.1554— 5.1554— x | 5.155¢— 
Bankers’ 60 days......... |5.18%4— | 5.18%— | 5.1834— 5.1834— 16 | 5.18%4— 
in Bankers’ sight........... | 5.159g¢— §.1644— | 5.16144— 5,155g— 5.164— 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight............ | 5.16144— 5,164— | 5.16%— 5.16%4— 34| 5.16%4— 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days.. .| Mt— 34) 94b— 34) 9434— 9434—- te | + eal is 
Bankers’ sight Joeeeeeeeee 95144— as } 957.— 4 | 95 — is 95 — 4 co Ts 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight........ 3.16%— 5.1674— 4 5.16%%4— 5.164%.— | 517K —16% 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.. 404%— §| 40K%— 40144— 4014— | | 40%— % 
Kronors—Bankers’ sigue palma atin 26.86— 89) 26.82—85 * 74 —%7 26.75—7T 20.74— .76 
Italian lire—sight................ 5,1554— | 3.1554— 5.1614—15%% | 5.1554— ye | 5.1644—15 











SitvER.—The price of silver in London advanced from 2214d. to 22 15-16d. touch- 
ing the latter figure on March 17. It subsequently declined but finally closed at 
223¢d., a net gain of five-eighths for the month. 


MontTaiy RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1900, 1901, 1902. 

















1901, | 1902. 1903. | | 1901. 1902, | 1903, 
High Low. High Low. High Low. ~ *  High| Low.) High Low. . High! Low. 
January.. 29%, 277% 26%, 2534 2236 2113 July...... 28%, | 2734 | 24% | 242; | 
February 287, 27% 2534 | 255, 22%. 2li ‘August.. 285 2748 | 247, | 2416 | ... 
March....| 287% 2715, 25 2448 «2248 | 22% Septemb’r, 28, | 2944 | 24% | 23,% | .... 
April..... 278 2648 | 2476 Bry... |... |October.. ee 291g | 2334 | 2314! .... 
May...... 2194 Bite Mig | Bry 621. | LLL |[Novembir 20fh | 2%, | 234 | 2184 | °°. 





June. ....| 275 2714 24% 2318 .... | .... ||Decemb’r 2918 | 29lg | 22% 21H | weee 





FOREIGN AND Domestic CoIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked. 
Sovereigns & Bk. of Eng. notes. * - $4.89 Mexican 20 pe@SOS.......cccccees $19.55 $19.65 
meng amen PORE ; ~— , DEI 3.95 4.00 
ee re a : . ‘ 
Twenty-five pesetas............ 4.78 4.81 sennsoam GORETB. «20000 0reeerer. 38/8 = a 
Spanish doubloons............. 15.55 15.65 Peruvian SOlES,.......+++eeeees 36 39 
Mexican doubloons............ 15.55 15.65 nc cccsccnncensows 06 39 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 2234d. per ounce. New York market for large commercia! sil- 
ion bars, 493g @ 50%e. Fine silver (Government assay), 4946 @5le. The official price was 

Ac. 

GOLD AND SILVER CoINAGE.—The mints coined $6,879,920 gold, $1,595,987 sil- 
ver and $301,720 minor coin last month, a total of $8,777,627. There were 1,026,325: 
silver dollars coined. 
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COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1901. 1902. | 1908. 























Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. ¥ Gold, | Silver. — 

JANUALY.....c0.-.+-seeeee] $12,657,200 | $2,713,000 | $7,660,000 | $2,908,637 | $7,635,178 | $1,707,000 
February................. 9'230/300 | 2.242.166 | 6,643,850 | —2°489,000 7,488,510 1,521,000 
tanta 6.182.152 | 3.120.580 1558| 2°965.577| 6.879.920 1.595.987 
a epee 18°958,000 | 2°633'000 | 3,480;315| BiBB8.273 |... ...c.c. | ees eeccees 
aaa anntneeaptaees 9'325.000 | 3,266,000  '426.000| 1,873,000 | |.......... teseeeeeee 
mene ee 5948:030| 2°836185|  500,345| 21464353 |..........) 2c. eeeeee 
__-npeenommasindecieaianiies 4.225,000| 1.312 2'254.000 |... .. 0c... | ceceeeeece 
‘seeped arnt, 000 2" Stas: 8 eceiad 

la Satie é 675, 309,000 .....cccccc | eececcccce 
salcrseoascaai 12°309:338 | 1.966514 6.277.925 i | conceceune 
all 01, 735,187 | $30,888,461 | $47,109,852 | $29,928,167 | $22,003,608 | $4,823,987 











Navsowat. Baxx Cmouaenn. — These was a vdeenenue te in pure note circulation 
of $279,587 in March leaving the net increase in the last twelve months $25,042,851. 
The deposits of lawful money to retire circulation were about offset by the circula- 
tion retired against which lawful money had been deposited. There has been little 
change in the Government bond holdings of the banks, about $496,000,000 being 
held to secure Government deposits and circulation. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


| Dee.’ 31, 1902, | Jan. 31, 1903, Fe b. 28, 1903. .| Mar. 31, 1903. 


ED 











Total amount outstanding.............. ; "9384.9 929, 784 $383, 97 73, 546 | sane, 798, 815, | $382,519,258 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds........ | $42, 127, 844 340 587.939 | | 338,660,361 | 338.3 349,814 
Circulation secured by lawful money.. 42,801,940 43, 385,607 | 44,138,484 | 44,169,444 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 7 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent........ 8,799,850 8,843,850 | yo =| 8,047,850 
Five per cents, Of 1894... ......ceecceees 1,151,900 1, 037, 400 | 1,037,400 
Four per cents. Of 1895............ss008 | 2,239,600 2. 197, 100 | 2 1 100 | 2,255,100 
Three per cents. Of 1898...........cccee0e! 5,899,020 5.54 9,020 | 5,067,020 
Two per cents, Of 1900...........e.eeees | 326,161,750 325,276,150 | 324, 482, 800 | | 325,753,400 
 scnsbubedebeuhsesewssnenessanatn $344, 252.120 $342, 9C3, 520 | $342,164,670 | $342,160,770 








The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public opens 
4 per cents. of 1907, $23,589, 650 5 5 per cents. of 1894, $3,109,450; 4 per cents. of 1895, $9,909 750 
‘3 per cents. of 1898, $12, 050, 120; er cents. of 1900, $84 504, 100: District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924. 
$1,671,000; State and city cont Wy 18,854,900; a total of $153, 418, 970. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—There was a surplus of less 
than $500,000 in March as reported by the Treasury, making for the nine months of 
the fiscal year a total of nearly $34,000,000 as compared with $61,000,000 for the 
corresponding period last year. The revenues last month were $1,000,000 less than 
in 1902 and the expenditures were nearly $7,000,000 larger, while for the nine months 
the receipts increased $4,000,000 and the expenditures $31,000,000. 


UnrITED States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 








RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

rch, Since March, Since 
Source. 1903. July 1, 1902. Source. 1903. July 1, 1902. 
EERE $23,709,968 $219,235,237 Civil and mis........ $13, rah oe oy 
ee 2,278, 646,652 
oo ——. a aw | i... 7'374.844 60,729,072 
iscellaneous....... 2,901,715 81,646,179 = Indians.............. 1,052,450  _ 10,363,873 
CO ee 10,689,646 105,713,643 
Total............. $45,435,434  $423,098,400 i incceneacdeus 484,570 23,014,832 
Excess of receipts... 447,847 33,829,223 ctenkéncuncs $44,987,587 $389,264,177 


UnitTep States Pusiic DeBr.—With a net surplus of about $500,000 for the 
month of March the public debt statement shows a decrease in the net cash balance 
of $1,600,000 and an increase of a similar amount in the net debt less cash in the 
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Treasury. There has been no increase in the principal of the debt except in certifi- 


cates against which the full amount of cash is held in the Treasury. 


The Govern- 


ment now reports $402,000,000 of gold certificates and $466,000,000 silver certificates 
issued, making with the $21,000,000 Treasury notes outstanding a total of $890,000, - 
000, or nearly equal to the total bonded debt, which is $914,000,000. 


UNITED STatTeEs Pusiic DEBT. 





| Jan. 1, 1908. 








ate eeten debt: | 








Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent....... | $445,940,750 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 aeaeeneus 233,178,650 
eaaertenas 4 per cent...... . 
Loan of 5 per Snsassndeeccecoces | 19,385,050 | 
sei aieaieiniaionsadibeds | 118,489,900 | 
Ten-Twentivs of 1898, 3 per cent........ % 97,515, 660 | 
Total interest-bearing debt........... | $914,541. 240 
Debt on which interest has ceased....... 1,255, 110 | 
Debt bearing no interest: | 
Legal tender and old demand notes..... 346,734,863 | 
National bank note redemption acct.. 42,169, 652 
PERGCIOMR! CUFTONICT oo ccccccdcccccccccces 6,872,594 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... ~ $395, th, 109° 
Total interest and non-interest debt., 1;311, in 4, 059 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury: | 
es nes ccnewnnaoemeseewe «883,564,069 
Silver ei beendtieemeiammens | 468,957,000 
Treasury notes Of 1890 .........ccccccees 24,053,000 
Total certificates and notes........... $876,574,069 
Aggregate ers aye 2,188,148,128 
in the Treasury : 
Trot i tgtndinedadeesiondadesel 1,331,081,200 
Demand liabilities,............sccccceces | 966,671,820 
Ditccncencdnedwenseeseousencasess | $364,409,380 
I tind nde aiamnadind adminis 150,000,000 
sf Sara 214,409,380 








ania | $64,409,380 | 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 947,164,679 


= 





Feb. 1,1903. Mar. 1,1903. Apr.1, 1903. 





$445,940,750  $445,940,750 
233, 178, 850 | 233, 179, 200 
30.860 

19,385, 


19,385,050 050 
yyy en | 118,489,900 
97,515,660 97, ALD, 660 





$914,541,330  $914,541,420 
1:230,910 1:230,510 
346,734,863 346,734,863 
42, "908.829 43,136.98] 
872,593 6,872,593 
Sen ~ $396,744,438 


1,312, 288 526 1,312, 516, 368 


398,621,069 399,062,069 
465,297 ,000 463, 431, 000 
22, 958, .000 22, 232, 000 


~ $886,871 06: $884, 725, 069 
2, 199, 139) 508 2,197,241, "437 


1,339,744,207 1,344,077,3t6 
‘971, 398, 244 969,533,896 


$368,345,963  $374,543,470 
50,000,000 150,000, 
218,345,963 224°543-470 


$368,345, 963 $374, 543,470 
943,942,563: 987. 972, 898 








$445,940,750 
233,179,200 
30,810 
19,385,050 
118,489,900 
97,515,660 
$914, Al, 370 
1,230,100 


6, 871. "690 


$396, 154, 437 
1,312,525 007 


402,008,069 
466,498,000 
21 501, 000 


$890, 007. 069 
2,202,532,976 


1,355,375,325 
982,453,336 


- $372,921,988 
50,000,000 


222, 921,988 


$3 372,921,988 
939, 603.919 


—EEE 


UNITED STATES FoREIGN TRADE. —A new record has been made in foreign trade 
movements, the exports of merchandise in February exceeding $125,500,000, the 
largest amount ever reported for that month. The imports were exceptionally large, 
amounting to more than $82,500,000, making a total merchandise movement of 
$208,000,000. Very few months in any season of the year have equalled this total. 
The net exports were nearly $43,000,000 for the month, bringing the balance for the 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 














MERCHANDISE. | | 
Joueee. ear “meaner | ___, Gold Balance. Silver Balance, 
Exports, ni Th m nports. Z Balance. 
Ti trninikbennenenae $94,917, 453 $53,074, 649 | _ Exp. +41,842,804 | Imp., $5, 132,269 Exp. bs 31, 674,336 
SS 93, 837, 151 60,258, "452 | 33,578,699 | 580, 944 2.89 2.047 
Sl htuhinaecn senate 119,426,985 68, 833, 941; ** 50,593,044; ° +07 458 “ 2111.81] 
eee 112. 957, 014 64,501,699 ‘ew 48,455,315, °° 1,442,462 ” 2,389, 760 
NSS 101, 569.695 68,350,459 ‘* 33, 219, 236| Exp., 6,968,513 “* 1,920,942 
Pesensteneeweuiensd 125,502,105 | 82,579,191; “ 42, 922. 914, ‘Imp., 265,388 ” 2,179,505 
EIGHT MONTHS. | | 

ree a 284,860 | 393,691,179 | Exp.,419,593,681 | Imp., 27,581,499' Exp., 15,913,195 
CEES: 843,433, 266 | 427,201,883 “* 416,231,433 “ 64. 816,031 °° 18, 104,767 
tii iid lai 919,473,471 | 565,253,574 ** 364,219,897) * 6,930,090 “ 14,471,012 
ee 1, O15, 194. 984 | 523,539,840 “* 491,655,144) ‘* 23,916,195) “ 18,590,604 
a onnneed "974. O38 113 | 594,467,457 “* 379,770,656; *“ 3,004,796 ** 15,530,111 
EE 982,019,569 680,725,759 | “ 301,293,810; 17,441,907, “ 6,845, 55: 
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eight months of the fiscal year up to $301,000,000. This is smailer than for either of 
the previous five years, but the extraordinary increase in imports makes the present 
excess of exports remarkable. Compared with 1898 the imports have increased in 
eight months $287,000,000, yet the net export balance is only $118,000,000 less than 
it was five years ago. 

MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES.—There was a reduction in 
the volume of money in circulation last month of more than $2,000,000. More than 
$13,000,000 loss is shown in gold but to offset this partly there was an increase of 
$4,000,000 in silver certificates of $2,000,000 in United States notes and $6,000,000 in 
National bank notes. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 








| Jan. 1, 1903. | Feb. 1, 1903. s. | Mar. 1, 1902. | Apr. 1, 1903. 





Gold coin | $629, 023, 915 | $625,262,655 $622 ,002,398 
BEV OE GOMER, co cccccccccccvccccccccesesees| 448 | 75,151,254 74,476,840 
3006 2,507 | 383° 285, = 


Subsidiary silver | 814 | 91, 990, 343 
Gold certificates 7 | 373, 132, 044 | 
Silver certificates | 570, 3,856,598 457,154,583 | 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890 5 865, 22, 125.099 
CEL... s cnccacneeneeoeees | 207,513 | 342, 392,793 | ,274,6 32 
Nationa! bank notes 868, 8,53 362,404,253 | 366,787,559 | 372,785,854 


$2,355,738,834 |$2,353,996,330 | $2,351,757,943 
Population of United States | 9.799, 79,914,000 80,028,000 80,142,000 
Circulation per capita ’ $29.48 $29.41 | $29.34 














MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.—There was little change in the gross 
amount of money in the Treasury in March, but a reduction of $6,000,000 in certifi- 
cates and Treasury notes outstanding caused an increase in the net cash from $307,- 
000,000 to $313,000,000. About $277,000,000 of this balance is in gold. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





Jan. s, mee. Feb. 1, 1903. Mar. 1,1903. Apr. 1, 1903. 





Gold. coin and vation. | $617,196, 083 3623, 818, 560 soa. 826 $639,740,803 
SOO GOB ccccccoceccccsonsscccesesooce! 470,783,167 | ~ 474,755,053 478,492,986 
Silver bullion 23,057,667 21,940,052 fi 
Subsidiary silver 8,020,705 . 
United States notes | D 6,473,503 4,288, 06 

i x 21,569,293 16. 11.286 9, 733,404 


tal 66 $1, 159, 472 > 484 $1,159,020,691 
Certificates and Treasury 
outstanding | 833,909,877 855,756,891 852,411, 726 845,932,72 
Net cash in Treasury $302, 707, 657 - $300, 820,2 $307, 060, 758 $313,087, 967 














SUPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED StatEs.—The stock of money in the coun- 
try was increased nearly $4,000,000 last month, most of which was in gold. The 
only other gain was in silver caused by the coinage of bullion into dollars. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Jan. 1, 1908, | | Feb. 1, 1903. Mar. 1, 1903. | Apr. 1, 1903. 





41, on 876,715 $1.252,842,475 $1.2 258, 8,046, 481 $1,261,743, 201 
49,093,501 550,593,501 551,943, ‘501 "552, 969, 826 

ey 057,667 2 5 20, 972. 163 20, 146. 491 

Su ea silver 100, 769, 875 028, 100, 615, 082 100; 786, 118 
United States notes | 346, 681, 01 346,681,016 346, ‘él, 016 346, ‘681, ‘016 
| 884, 929. 784 | 383,973,546 382 "798, 845 382. 519, 258 


$2, 651,408,558 # 2,656,559,109 $2,661,057,088 |$2,664,845,910 
| 











Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 














ACTIVE STOCKS, 


QUOTATIONS. 





COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 





The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of March, and the highest and lowest during 
the year 1903, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1902: 





HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1993. | 








‘High. Low. Cl -—- 


MARCH, 1903. 


‘YEAR 1902, 
High. Low. Highest. Lowest. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 955g 7444 89%-Jan. 10, 7954—Mar. 28) 85% 
” preferred babdteesdaen 106% 95% | 103844—Jan. 10 96%—Mar. iG 100 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 118% 959, 104 —Jan. 9 8944—Mar. 30 | | 9634 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ 99 92 9634—Feb. 11 92 —Mar. 11! 93 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit....... 7234 5434 7T14%—Feb. 17 6344—Mar. 11; 68% 
Canadian Pacific.............. 14584 112% 13834—Feb. 10 126 —Mar. 9| 134% 
Canada Southern.............. | 71 78%—Jan. 5 70 —Mar. 27) 75 
Central of New Jersey........ | 198 165 199 —Jan. 19 175 —Mar. 27) 181% 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... | 57% 4556 5354—Feb. 10 44 —Mar. 30, 49% 
Crofongo & AlGOR....cccccce. ese | 4536 20% 3144—Jan. 5 30%—Mar. 27) 34% 
" Preferred... .cccccoce = 734-—Jan. 7) 68 —Mar. 27! 71% 
Chicago, Great Western......| 39 2954—Jan. 9 234%—Mar. 31 | 2644 
Cale. Milwaukee & St. Paul.. “19834 160% | 18344—Jan. 7 16044—Mar. 27 | 175% 
rs rere 20094 186 §=«19444—Jan. 9 1854—Mar. 25) 190% 
Chicago Northwestern.. 71 204% | 224144—Jan. 14 180 —Mar. 28) 191% 
” | TET + 246 230 «| 250 —Jan. 7 235 —Feb. 18 | 
Chic., St. Paul, Minn. & Om...| 170% 140 162 —Jan. 19 147 —Mar. 5) 47 
preferred atic mained 210 194% 194 —Jan. 5 194 —Jan. 5. .... 
Chicago Terminal Transfer...| 24% 15 19%—Jan. 9 16 —Mar. 9| 18 
0 BOGUT OD « ccccccccece 44 29 36 —Jan. 8&8, 29 —Mar. 9) 32% 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis..| 10834 93 993g -Jan. 6 8914—Mar. 30) 93% 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............| 110% 7334 82l6—Jan. 6) 63 —Mar. 9) 72% 
Colorado Southern............: 3934 144% 3134—Jan. 7 25 —Mar. 11| 283% 
0” lst preferred........ | 79% 594 + 72 —Jan. 9 64 —Mar. 28) 69% 
2d preferred......... 538% 28 48 —Jan. 8 3834—Mar. 31) 4234 
Consolidated GOS OO... .cccces | 23034 205 4222 —Jan. 7 201 —Mar. 16 | 213 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....) 184% }— 18344—Feb. 2 16434—Mar. 31) i77 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. | 297 27644—Jan. 8  25434—Mar. 9 | 255 
Denver & Rio Grande......... | §134 au 43 —Feb. 9|' 36 —Mar. 9/| 39% 
ff ee | 9634 86 8644 90146—Feb. 9! 85144—Mar. 9 | 
Bis dhannaddcrdedenecevoseeces 445g 2854! 425¢—Jan. 9) 3334—Mar. 9) 3736 
- Dntieceesntnedadens 7534 604% 74 —Feb. 5)| 65%—Mar. 9) 68% 
ff... see 4 41% i474—Feb 5| 51 —Mar. 9) 57: 
Evansville & Terre Haute.. 7 50 72%—Jan. 8) 644%—Mar. 31; 68% 
Be SI oscccecovcceces 240 198 235 —Feb. 11 | 214 —Mar. 10) 235 
»  American............ 265 210 | 235 ——_— 5 | 212 —Mar. 18| 220 
" United States........ 160 97 1504%—Feb. 4° 130 —Mar. 27) 140 
” Wells, Fargo......... 251 185 24914— Feb, 6/220 —Mar. 28 | 235 
Great Northern, preferred..... 203 181144 209 —Jan. 22 200 —Feb. 26) 200 
Hocking Valley............... (106 66 # 106%—Feb. 20 9644—Jan. 2) 104% 
_e@ preferred ............ | 9834 8144 99'44—Mar. 2, 95%—Jan | 99% 
Lllinois Central..........cccee. 1734137 «151 ~—Jan. 10 13644—Mar. 31) 1424 
iowa COMETAL. oc cccccccccccscees 134 37% 48 —Jan. 12) —Mar. 11; 44 
RE ¢ 65 734—Jan. 12) 634%—Mar. 30) 69 
Kansas City Southern......... 39 =— «19 3644—Jan. 12. 29144—Mar. 16; 3214 
« __preferred............. 6334 44  614—Jan. 22) 5344—Mar. 25) 56 
Kans. City Ft.S. ~ tage pref.. 88 75 8234—Feb. 26 7734—Mar. 17; 80% 
Lake Erie & Western.......... 71% 538 —Jan. 8 404—Mar. 31) 47 
preferred ... pieseedenees 138 120 = 8 118 —Feb. 6 118 —Mar. 31) 118 
Long MIME oc ccccccscccccccccs 9% 2% 88 —Jan. 7 7 —Mar. 31| 74% 
Louisville & Nashville........ 15946 102% 130%—Jan. 8 116%—Mar. 30) 124 
Manhattan consol............. 158 128 1554—Jan. 14 | 1364—Mar. 28 | 146 
Metropolitan Street........... 174 135 142%-Jan. 6) 1315g—Mar. 11 | 140 
Mexican Central.............+. | BK 29 —Mar. 23, 243%—Jan. 2)| 29 
Minneapolis & St. Louis....... «i115 105 110 —Jan. 9) 95 —Mar. 10) 105 
i —— ss ERIS 12734 118% 118 —Feb. 27'118 —Feb. 27) .... 
Missouri, Kan. & 128 Se eteesece! 3534 22144 30%—Jan. 5 2444—Mar. 9)| 27% 
_ © preferred... weeee| 6934 51 6344—Feb. 10' 54 —Mar. 30) 61% 
Missouri Pacific............... 1254 +9634 115%—Feb. 10 105%—Mar. 30 1113 
Y. Cent. & Hudson River..| 168% 147 156 —Jan. 10 130 —Mar. 30) 146% 
N t. Chicago & St. Louis.. 575g 40 45 —Jan. 7) 324%—Mar. 31, 41 
2d preferred. ........ 100 =—s 80 8 —Jan. 19; 80 —Mar. 6) 82 
N. Y.. Ontario & Western.....' 3754 254 3544—Feb. 5! 29144—Mar. 30' 32% 





96% 
8914 
9? 

6314 


8144 
9714 


9114 
9334 
66 





THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 





YEAR 1902. aeonmer AND LOWEST IN 1903. 


MARCH, 1903. 





Pacific Mail 

Peunsy)vania R.R 

People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Puliman Palace Car Co 





Reading 





. Ist prefered.......... | 


2d preferred 
Rock Island 
" preferred 


St. Louis & San Francisco.... 


. +y preferred 
referred 


” 4 | 80 
St. Louis & outhwestern.... | 4 


preferred............ 
Southern Pacific EBs cccesccce 


Southern Railway............ | 4 


0" preferred 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.. 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 


. preferred .....scccces 


Union Pacific 


»  preferred............ 


Wabash R.R 


Western 


Wheeling & Lake Erie........ | 


" second preferred. . 


Wisconsin Central............ | $1 


» preferred.........+.. | 


** INDUSTRIAL” 


Amalgamated Copper........ | 
—. Car & Foundry.... | 


ref 
Amertenn Co. Oil Co 
American Ice : 
American Locomotive 
preferred 

Am, Smelting « Refining Co. 

" preterred 
American Sugar Ref. Co..... 
Anaconda Copper Mining... 


Continental Tobacco ——s 








SR Ws cccvcoccoscoces | 


” preferred 


Distillers securities 


| 90 


| 


| 


General Electric Co........... 


International Paper Co...... 


" preferred 
International Power.......... 
National Biscuit 
National Lead Co.. 


Pressed Steel Car Co. edits ote é es 
rere 


Republic Lane & Steel Co 
Rubber P ews Mfg. Co.. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


" SE iekesnwenes | 


U.S. Leather Co 

. preferred 
U.S. Realty & Con 
U.S. Rubber Co 


’ ST | 


U.S 


| 338 


Lowest. 
6844—Mar. 
90 —Mar. 
$9 —Mar. 


35 —Mar. 
100%— Mar. 
228 —Feb. 


High. Low. | 
a = 


134 88 


Highest. 
7644—Feb. 1 
93144— Feb. 

— an, 


28 
21 
17 


28 


493g 37 
170 = 147 30 
9 


—" 
—) 


| 4234 - 
|1575¢—Jan: 
10944 9814 | 1083g—Feb. 
250 215 | 23534—Jan. 


5244 | 6914—Jan. 
79% | 89%—Feb. 
60 =| 8 


—_ 
=) 


—Mar. 
-—Mar. 
—Mar. 
4034—Mar. 
7544— Mar. 


71 


WOH ors 


—Jan. 
79 —Jan. 
68 —Mar. 
23% —Mar. 
— Mar. 


9044—Feb. 
| 88 —Feb. 
| 78 —Feb. 
| 30 —Jan. 
. 66 —Jan. 
| §8144—Mar, 
| 36%—Jan. 
| 96 —Feb. 


6834— Mar. 
| 438%%—Feb. 
| 31%—Jan. 
| 48 —Jan. 





_ r A) : 
oon 


het DO 


=O Omece= wos 


4044— Mar. 


88144— Mar. 
8914— Mar. 


rt —Mar. 


931% | 10454—Jan. 
8656 | 9514—Feb. 


} 
3234— Feb. 


«3 


Mar. 


6| 464 


‘ . | 62144—.Jan. 

4134—Jan. YG 

| 938 —Jan. 

| 464—Feb. : 

| 11%—Jan. 31 

| 8154—Feb. i 

9534—Feb. . = ° 
; | 4234—Jan. 
lg | 938 —Jan. 

13514 

14 46 


126% 114 ug —Jan. 
383g 27 —Mar. 
79% $4 Jan: 
27 | 3434—Jan. 
| 204 —Feb. 
19%4—Jan. 


/112 —Mar. 
30144—Jan. 
82 —Jan. 


| 20144—Mar. 
188 


1644— Mar. 
| F0%—Mar. 
| 5L44—Mar. 
| 4544—Mar. 
2444—Mar. 
60 —Mar. 
92 —Mar. 
19 —Mar. 
7644—Mar. : 
| 2134—Jan. 
7234—Jan. 


| 12 —Mar. 

1] | 884—Jan. 

2; 21 —Mar. 
| 15 —Mar. : 

0; 51 —Mar. 

5 | 3544—Mar. 

8414— Mar. 


— Jan. 





199 


re al 
aIOoacvr 


De S Eon 


ine 
10 


1544—Feb. 
9% —Feb. 
286 —Jan. 
19144— Feb. 
58 —Feb. 

39%4— Feb. 
8934—Jan. 


High. Low. Closing. 














RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, PRICE AND DaTE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND ToTaL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 























NAME. Preniee Amount. 
Ann Arbor Ist g 4’s............ ». 1995 7,000,000 | 
Atch., Top. & S. F. P 
{ Atch Top& Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 | 108,155,000 
. PT vccosasenssenens | eensnenne 
. adjustment, g. 4’s. 1995 | ) 25,616,060 
: Si cccctocescceesse 19 290. 20008 
» ET RET A 1995 | 26,112,006 
" serial debeuture 4’s—- 
. ET 1903 | 2,500,000 
" registered............+..-: | power 
" SE tcnedcehwnode 191)4 | 2,500,0C0 
© WOMMIETOE.....ccccccccccces 1 © wenaunians 
" ESE Ea 1905 | 2,500,000 
" Ss coccscconeewanes | pares 
" SS EE 1906 2,500,000 
” PES cccocevcnecsenne | 9 #0eeeeebas 
" | ES 1907 2,400,000 
4 ” TEMISTETEM..........cceeree | § cecesecess 
a —_—i(é#C CNR 1908 2,500,000 
” registered..........cceccce | § cocccceese 
, Ns tn enubeitnaicend 1909 2,500,000 
" PEGISTETEM........ceeeesece | | coseseeess 
’ inictcavceecese 1910 2.500,000 
, registered Lememteaaiea sane. tO eieiidebieen 
” | EE 1911 2,500,000 
” 0 EE, | eee 
, Ta 1912 2,500,000 
S GR encscncon «nate | Peto 
” a innnanmnacinie 1913 2,500,000 
” registered alu shied dciebbaigeaadd | Peaewawn 
" errr 1914, + 2,500,000 
” EER ES at | © wienenene 
| ” Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s. 19S 1,500,000 
yr Knox, ee, LF Boag g. 5s. 1946 | 1.000.000 
tlan.Coast Line Co.lstg.4’s.1952 | ‘ 
" registered......... - mania indie 14 30,281,000 
Balt. & Ohio ne ~ i g. ae. — t | 69,798,000 4 
" ae i948 
) yx. 4s. rewistered........... $ 65,963,000 § 
- tt 3 wy fear c. = ee | 592,000 
i un iv. ls Ss. 1925 | 
J registered... br nihedesihinie 11,293,000 
Pitt * E. & West — \ eaeees 
| ef Paes akan 1 20,000,000 
» Southw’ndiv. mae s.1925 
””~”~*«C ete ho ee 41,990,000 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s on 700, 
| Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 444’s, 1 1,018,000 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s. 1937 | | 4,427,000 
f Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4°s.1998 2,000,000 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s. ...1943 | 650,000 . 
| Rochester & Pittsburg. Ist 6's. 1921 | 1,300,000 
A . F . —. — “pee INR 1922 3,920,000 : 
u usq. Ist refundg g. 4’s. 1951 | j 
” registered...... = eee ervey tei | (Se 
Tantington, Cedar R. & N. Ist 5’s, 1906 | 6,500,000 
ay 
|g pegistered ns renee, | ¢ 25080004 
, Ced. Rap oy Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 | 1,905,000 
\ Minneap’s & St. Louis Ist 7’s, g, 1927 | 150,000 


11 








4H om ape zy 
Re ke he ee RR Roe op 


poooo. our aon 


Int’st | 


| Paid. 





NOV 
NOV 
M&WN 


QJ 


LAST SALE. 


MARCH SALES, 








| 











| Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
9 Mar.28,03) 9544 9334| 20,000 
Ago 10174 Mar. 31,703 | 102 101% | 955,000 
A & O 102%g Feb. 11,°03! .... Pewee 
90 Mar.31,03| 91% 90 76,500 
944% Apr. 15, i see. caus. § scan 
9) Mar.31,°03| 917% 90 235,500 
97 Aug. 5,02 | pense ‘ 
satdishiedcatideiataind | i ponent 
*eeet@eeeeeeeeeeee . | eerveeeee@ 
eee eee eee ee eeeeee , eeeeeeee 
inaitepigineraeauas | neoomnee 
‘92% Nov 10, oe Pacintile 
*eeeee . eee ereeeene ee 7 | e*eeees 
Pe. TREE nese cane | enaenecs 
9416 Mar.31,03 9434 9334 | 301,(00 
9214 Mar. 31, 03 9334 921, | 288,000 
91, Jan. 12.03 ecec cece | cccccees 
102” Mar. 31,03 | 1025¢ 101% | 330,500 
e MEEEL csce case | oscanene 
101 Mar.19,03/ 103. 101 | ~— 29,000 
9034 Mar. 6,°03; 9034 9034) 5,000 
9514 Mar.28,°03' 96 954%! 99,000 
8814 Mar. 31,03! 8854 8734 238,000 
9044 July 16701 | 2... sees | eeeeeee, 
(1144 June27,"02 cana | Sune 
‘12 Nov. 4099 222 ID IEEE 
“1158 Mar. 12,03 116 115%) 5,000 
Osa Ge gia pa ptt 
(125 Mar. 9,°03 125 125 1,000 
| 12586 Jam. 24,°0B | 2... 200 | cc cccees 
| 103 Junelé, 02 juan © eantaana 
10834 Mar. 20,°03 10334 103%4\ 16,000 
Feb. 6,°03 Phan 
10,900 


op p> o 


5 | sre 12046 | 








i DRE ease 3 Sa USA 2a ite eae 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, - and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NOTE. 


—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Principal 
Jue 


NAME, 





Canada Southern —s int. gtd 5’s, 1908 
” 2d mortg. 5’ 1913 
” registered 


Central Branch U, Pac. Ist g. 4’s.1948 


Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. 2. 5's, 1987 | 


Central R’y of Georgia, Ist ¢. 5’s.1945 
[fo registered $1,000 & $5,000 

” Pi Mi intosnesesoncade 945 
, con. 2. 5’s, reg -$1, Siee: 000 
, ist. pref. inc. g. 

, 2d pref. inc. g. “dy neeeel 1943 
, 3d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 
r Chat. div. pur. =. gz.4’s —_ 
P Macon & Nor. 





~ 


Central of Now Jersey, gen. g. 
a eases 1987 } 
’ me . | 


Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 | 


r’s. "1920 


4 Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd gi 
.1912 


Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 5’s.. 


£. 5’s 
" Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. g 5s. 1947 | 
" Mobile div. Ist @. 5’s....1946 | 


| 


* con,extended gtd. 414°s.1910 
(N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 | 


Charleston & Say. Ist g. 
Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A...... 1908 


SEDs ovccccecces 
registered 


registered 
R. & A.d.) Ist c. g. 4’s, 


EY: 1989 
= Vai. w4 5’s 


2d con. 
Warm § 





" refunding g. 3’s 


Chic. & Alton R. R.s. fund g. 6’s.1903 
5 
registered 


' ” n 


Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 34%4’s.1950 
, registered 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy con. es 
oo 


. Chic. & lowa div. 5’s. 

Denver div. 4’s 

Illinois diy. 34s........ 1949 

registered 

(lowa div.) sink. f’d 5’s, 1919 
1919 


Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 
registere 
Southwestern div. 4’s..1921 
4’s joint bonds.......... 192 
, registered 
5’s, debentures.......... 19 
| Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s 


Unteago & E. Lil. ist s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 


. I ii os cil a 
| . Ist con. 6’s, P= 


) a con. Ist 5 
” 
| Chicago & fad. Coal Ist 5’s 





Chicago, — mag & neuter ite. 
, rete. 5 g.6 oa | 
* re 


ciel 1936 | 


Mortgage gold Pisccced ee | 


Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s..... 1940 | 
( 1989 | 

s, 1941 | 
| Greenbrier Ry. "1940 | 





Amount. 


- ; M&S 
6,000,000 | } ras 10436 Mar. 30,703 
| | 


| 
| 


| Paid. Pr tee. 


14,000,000 3 & 3 10334 Mar. 31,703 
' 


2,500,000 | 


4,880,000 


7,000,000 
¢ 16,700,600 
4,000,000 
7,000,000 
4.000.000 
1,840,000 


840,000 
413.000 
1,000,000 


4 3,091, 000 | 


4,987, 000 | 
1 062, 000 
2 ‘691 ,000 
12°17 id 000 | 
1,500, 


000 4 


M & N; 106% Mar. : 


J 
| 2 


1,500,000 
3,000,000 | 


Gen. m. g. 4’s.......... 1992 |} 


“ yy 
_ 


SREPEX REOUREED PSE GE 5 


LAST SALE. 
Int’st 


MARCH SALES. 





Date. High. 


Low.) 


Total. 





10434 
30°03 | 106 
104% 


106 Mar. 


Feb. 17,703 | 
rf 203 | 


J&x&D 93 
106% 


F&A 122% Jan. 
F&A 


M & N, 107% Mar. 31,03 
M&N 105% Sept.18,’01 iain 
oct 1 %6 Mar.30,’03 | 78 
oct 1| 36 Mar. 28,03 | 3854 
oct 1 25) Mar.30,°03 26 
g&p 9 <Aug.21,°02! .... 
J & J 108% Sept. 3,°02. 


g3a&g 102 June29,’99 
gy & J 112% Apr. 30,02 


10814 


13134 


3 130 Mar.31, > 
113% 


131% Feb. 25 
1134 Mar. 16, 03 


103 ° Mar.20203! 103°" 103° | 
10014 


101 Mar. 31,’03 10134 


10834 Dec. 


111) Mar. 30,03 | 112 
11334 Jan. 7,°03) .... 
116% Mar. dl, = | 118 
103. Mar. 31 “603 | 1046 
1038. Apr. 18. 01 

112 Nov. 3,°02 - 
101 Mar. 30, 03 102 
93% Mar. : 3 | 9 
106% Oct. 2 - 


& ge & & & & & & & & & 
AZ2nuUUuunnZZoo. 


‘10134 Mar. 13,°63 | 10134 
2” Mar.25.03| 83 


7544 Mar.: 
8334 Apr. 16. 02 


102) Mar.30, "03 | 102 
| 10434 Apr. 11,19” 

(100 Mar. 28, 03 | 100% 
95 Mar. 20,703 | 0574 


11436 Aug. 6,02) 222: 
| 104% Jan. 22,703 | 

| 10754 Mar. 30, "03 10886 
| 11234 Apr. 17, 

/100” Mar. 


Po eee eer eee we wee 


> 
age gag us 


r. 30, 9 
0m M “ 
135g Mar. 30, 03 


- 27,03 


11356 1 
11034 


Ree eR we 
ee or mA’ 


12056 Feb. 5,°08 


J| Ne Mar. 30,°03 
J} 110% Mar. 27,°03 
J' 110% Mar. 31,’03 





St ay 
& & & 


103% | 


10514 


10416 
10614 | 


10634 | 
15% | 


36 


113% | 


92,000 
2,000 
10,000 


10234 | * 221, 


1) an 
93% | 


2° 
110 
g 110 





43,000 
10,000 


20,000 
10,000 
2,000 











BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highes and lowest prices and total sales 
f 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


(Chicago Mil. & St. Paulcon. 7's 1905 


” terminal g. 5’s,........ 
” gen. 2. 4’s, series A....1989 
” ee 
” gen. g. 3!4’s, series B.1989 
" I intenceseeneesens 
” Chic. & Lake Sup. 5 s, 1921 
* Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
” Chic. & Pace. div. 6's, 1910 
) Ist Chic. & P. W. ge. "8 1921 
4 " Dakota & Gt. S. g. 5’s.1915 
” Far. & So. g. 6’s ass. 1924 
” Ist ol 'st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 
. DC i .cpcecasonaneeses 1910 
” Ist 7 7 ’s, lowa & D, ex, 1908 
” Ist 5’s, La. C. & Davy. ..1919 
" sinaeel Point div. 5’s, 1910 
a Ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 
" Ist 6’s, Southw’ ndiy., 1909 
° Wis. & Min. div. 8.0 g 1921 
a Mil. & N. Ist M. L. 6’s.1910 
. 506 COM. OB. cccccse oeve 1913 
Chic. & Northwestern con. 7’s...1915 
4 ° extension 4’s..... 1886-1926 
” tied cencnacqnuie 
" i Oi Me iseccccesexe 1987 
" I tt sk i wink tae 
" sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 
" ee 
” sinking fund 5s’.. 1879-1929 
” i pccecneueeuamed 
” i icnecsdcanene 1909 
- I 6s ined connneadiod 
" i snseesecsaned 1921 
. as ccdndssnadcanie 
. ” sinking f’d deben, 5’s.1933 
" registered 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s.....1907 
Milwaukee & Madison. Ist 6’s...1905 
Northern Illinois ag — 1910 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist { 5’s..1909 
Winona & St. Mae iL, aa 1907 
Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6’s.1921 
” ext. &impt.s.f’d 2. 5 "31929 
” Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 
” Michigan div. Ist 2.6's.1924 
” con. Geb. 5'S......8.00. 7 
{ " a eee 1911 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 
f * EE 1917 
" OS ore 1988 
” ED tone kane odedawe 
” coll. trust serial 4’s....... 
” a can cee neem 1903 
n Ree 1904 
” iiss cenbeneeberamcemenn 1905 
” re ee err 1906 | 
” — rear ee 1907 
” Err ae 1908 
” ice ehhanekéd seuaenne 1909 
" ae rer 1910 
n — RRP ere o- SOAs 
< ” i cdihadiadnmmibdaddieed 1912 
" eee 1913 
" iii iaascia ie ation mapa 1914 
" perry coocel Glo 
” Fe ate 1916 
” lined £4 saknniebidieameiel 1917 
” Di aes a en aad anche 1418 
Chic. Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s. .2002 





- 


PE 


Des } —— igs Dod-e Ist 4’s. _— 


Keokuk & Des M. Ist w*"s 


extension 4¢ 


small bond.. — 


&’s. .1923 
1923 | 


/ 


' 


“= 


—_ 


—_ 


t 


| 


BOND SALES. 


or the month. 


Amount, 


2,136,000 
4,748,600 
73,656,000 | 
2,500,000 
1,360,000 


3,083,000 | 


3,000,000 
25,340,000 
2.856,090 
1.250.006 


5,680,000 |. 


990,000 
1,13:2,000 


2,832 0 0 
8,632,000 


20,538,000 
5,753,000 
6,837 000 
5,900,000 


- 10,000,000 


9,800,000 


600,000 
1,600,000 
1, 500, ‘000 


1, ‘000, ‘000 
1,281,000 
"436,000 
500,000 


12,500,000 
40,581,000 


Intst _ 
| | Prées. 


paid. 


J 
J 
J 


Set Cat Cay 
© 
& & & 


f Rb ecg eeceneeneung, 
> > "™ & B Be & & B B & & Be & & & & & & & we 


Pokus 
ae ol i 
3 te 


oS 


~~ 
—— ww 


~~ 
\- 


S™“R™SSZRSS ZA SP PREPS PP 


Be Be BP BR Be Be ke Be ke Be ee Be Be Be me me Re ee me Be ee me RRP RP Be RB oR Bp B Be Be Bp BP Be Be Bw we & 


J J 
J J 
J J 
J J 
M 

N 

M 

M 


PPSUUSSZRZRSRR SSR SRE 


Sa a aaa aaaaaaaawaa Ge 


AZrunrZannnrZZzooZzz 


Mar. 2,’03 

125% Mar. 12,03 | 
(106 Mar. 31,°03 | 
107 =Jan. 16,°03 
99 Dec. 6.702 
10034 July ?,’02 


| 


COUUNUAZAZALZAZAAALLAALALZAZALZALZ 


UT 
| 11134 Mar. 17,03 
187% July 18,98 


109 


Last SALE 


194% Oct. 21,702 


Wl Mar.30,°03 
11044 Mar. 26,°03 
lll Dee. 8, 
10434 Jan. 29,’02 
120% Mar. 31,’02 
117% Mar. 18,°03 
11344 Mar. 26,’03 
Mar. 31,’°03 


11934 Mar. 23,’03 


(107384 Aug.28,’02 


183 
116 


Feb. 28,°03 
Sept.30,’°02 
Oct. 3,’02 
113% Mar. 30,°03 


—6:11234 Jan. 16,°03 


116% Feb. 25,703 
117 =Mar.19,’02 
12646 Aug. 5,02 


10944 
10634 Siar. é 
105 Mar. 
105% Dee, 23,02 
ns Mar. 26,°0: 


14 Oet, 23°01 
118 Mar. 30, "U3 
123. May 28,701 
127 Apr. 8,’84 
106 Nov. 5,’02 
108 Oct. 9,°U2 
107. Oct. 28,01 


116% Junelu,’02 
| 13254 Feb. 


19,°03 


12044 Mar. 28,03 


142% Feb. 10,02 
13934 J 
|—=107% Feb. 21,°01 
114% Sept.17,’02 


127 


an. 10,°02 


| 


8,02 | 


eeereereeeee eee eee 


eee eee ee w eee eneee 


99% July 10,°02 


9934 June28 v2 | 


“ee eee eee eeeeees 


84% Mar.: 
8844 Jan. 7, 7708 
983¢ Feb. 26,°08 
93 Jan. 28,°03 
94% Jan. 
108% Dec. 
107 Oct. 





Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to ined first named. 
MARCH SALES, 


Date. High. Louw. 


i 
um 
117% 
ce 


131% 
101 


109% 
10634 
105 

111% 
118% 


O91 











Total. 






lil 13,000 
110%4 12,000 
17% ©3000 
113% 2,000 
11634 0 000) 
11134 5,000 
11934 4,004 
113% ~ 3,000 
131% | "1.000 
101 10,000 
10914) ** 12,000 
10634 2 000 
105. | OU 
iw) 1.000 
‘is’ |“ S8ta00 
1204 | "8.000 
127 1,000 
125% | 20,000 
105144 68,000 


eeeeeeee 
eee eeee 
eoeeeeeve 
eeee eevee 
eoeereeee 
erent eee 


owe ee eee 


eoeeeeevee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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| 
ny Principal! mount, | Int’st. LAST SALE. MARCH SALES. 
Due. Paid.) price, Date. High. Low.| Total. 
e. St. P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s.1930| 14,605,000 J & >| 13334 Mar. 17,°03 134 133, 6,000 
con.6’s reduced to 3's. 1930 2,000,000 (J & Dy) «vc seenee sees 3600 «000 E eéeceee ° 
| onic, St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 1,907,000 | M & N| 13434 Jan. 6703 06. cece | cece eeee 
North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..1930 701,000 [3 & J| 18744 Sept.23,°02 — 00, eee | ceeeeeee 
| St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s....1919 6,070,000 |A & Oo} 126% Mar. 14,°03 126% 126% 8,000 
Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s..1947| 18,635,000 3 & xy! 83 Mar.25,°03 84 83 27,000 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’! g. 6’s...... 1932| 9,868,000 | QM |114 Mar.24,°03 114% 114 3,000 
. Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s...1921 §,758,000 |J & D} 109 = Apr.28,°02)  .... seve | covceeee 
iy Choc.,Oklahoma & GIf.gen.g. 5s .1919 5,500,000 |3 & 5/109 Mar. 10,03 109 109 1,000 
B 5 Qe cccus secovesned SE | MCT cciniacsssmssnuas. | sede adev 1 edencean 
f Cin.., Ham. £ Dey. gon. s’k. f'd7’s.1905 927,000 n & O| 111% Dec. 9,°01 | .... cee | cocceeee 
if 2d g. 4 an 2,000,000 [J & J) UNS Oct. 119 | .... eee | ceeeeees 
i Cin. Day. & Ir rist gt. dg. 5’s..1941 3,500,000 | M a BP GOTT! occc cscs | covccces 
| Clev. Cin. Chic. & St.L. gen.g.4’g..1993 | 17,657,000 | 3 & pv} 100% Mar. 30,°03 10044 100 116,000 
[ airo div. Ist g. 4’g..19389 5,000,000 |s & 3| 101% Oct. 8°02; .... .... | .....00e 
4 cin., Wa & Mich. div. ist g. as. 1991 4,000,000 |3 & J ae Jan. 8.08 eid diic| °° aie 
1 t. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’s ar. 11,’ : 
4 e  registered................. ; 9,750,000 | M & N| 103°" Oct. 10,°02 | ..ee ceca | ceeec ee. 
Bt | Sp'efield & Col. div. Ist g. 4’s...1940 1,085,000 |m & 8/102 Dec. 9,°02;) 2... 22.2 | ccccceee 
a! W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 650,000 |3 & 3} 88 Nov.22,°00| .... ..20 | cccccecs 
f Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. Ist g.4°8.1936 || 7 ges 999 | 103 Mar. 13,03 108°” 108 5,000 
| , registered aiddeuuasiiemaien ; oor @ Te MET cow cece | aeesena 
= = =—=—=—=— I gh, += IT os es in aeaes emnsneil 668, M&N 107% June30,’93 idiie: . lela sonnei 
Cin. S'ausky&Clev. con. it i staes 2,571,000 |3 & J) 115 Nov. 3,01 | 2... coco | coccccee 
i Clev., C., C. & Ind. con.7’s...... 914 3.991.000) | & D| 18444 Jan. 7°02... eee | cece eee 
ft » sink. fund ie pannel isi aud i! tt Sig aly +) 30 a deeadnine 
fe * gen. consol 6’s........ J&I an ML se6e sees | osscedes 
tf OO 8,205,000 } ual sedannieecdeneaes | 600s cose | onacenee 
a: Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4’s.1940 981,500 |A & 0 104% Nov.19,01 | 2... woe | cece cues 
Re Ohio, Ind. & W., 1st pfd. 5’s....1938 Qf? ose Peres pe eerrem 
i Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s. ..1940 8,103,000 |A & 0) 99 Mar. 27,03 100 = 99 43,000 
le ‘ . I i iveccscccccend 1990 4,000,000 A 78 Mar.30,°03) 81 7 78,000 
Clev.,Lorain &Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 | 5,000,000 |A & 0/114 Dec. 19,02)... 0... | cee eeeee 
: Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 | | 2.936.000) (3 & 3) 12: DTT! ¢206 «esse, t ceetens , 
i ” i. cca seknpagonahen pion 2b freer aes eee 
if Col. Midld 9 Pi Ci ncceseceus 1947 8,946,000 |3 & J} 78 Mar.17,°03 80 78 41,000 
f Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s...1929 18,650,000 |F & A| 8834 Mar.31,°03' 9044 8834/| 239,000 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4’s.1943 1,900,000 |A &0/102 Dec. 27,°98 || .... cove | ccccccce 
Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge ’s. .1907 3,067,000 |\mM&sS/113 Mar. 4,°03 113 1138 1,000 
{Morris & Essex Ist m7’s........1914 5,000,000 |M & N/| 133% Mar. 19,03 133% 133% 3,000 
. Is te . gtd Wes ceccovead 1915 12.151.000 J&D 134% Jan, 15,°08 eos voce | cvcccecce 
»  registered................. OLN | 5 & D140 Oct. 26,98 | oeninteen 
; ist refund. gtd.g.3i4’ 8.2000 TE i ceiees | Gee nie ren 
iN. ¥., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6's...1921 | 12,000,000 | & 3| 18136 Feb. 10,03) 2022 2202 | TIE 
" DTM shandeseenaaiell 923 5,000,000 'F &A/115 Mar.20,03'115 115 | 1,000 
* termi. imp. 4’s. 1923} 5,000,000 | m & N| 102% Feb. 13,°03 ioe: hae: A eolomaiaen 
Ss racuse, Bing. & N.Y. Ist 7’s..1906 1,966,000 |A & O| 11334 Feb. 18,’0% meee. ence E wsodenne 
arren Rd. Ist rfdg.gtd g.334’s.2000 905,000 |F & A| 102 Feb. 203 pan age a eonenene 
Delaware & oy Genel. . a | 
enn. Div. c. 7’s.. i « M & s| 137 Mar. 20,°03 137 1387 1,000 
om pi, Saag tak paareiiine yenoes : oe f 500000) ae 8) 148, At an) ¢008 sée< | ieasanes 
any usq. Ist c. g. 7’8..... ‘ J$\A&O 4 Feb 27°03 ae. enn 
" ass peeseucocedes ions ‘ 51000000} | & 0 122 June 6.°99 Or ee eee 
" i eséueksadeeneceoseses ‘A&O eM. wéeé ened | Gaeéakes 
SPE { 7,000,000} |< & 0| 109% Nov. 16,01 hatin. stiabiin TE, dabble aiiin 
Rens. & Saratoga Ist ¢ errr 192] t 2,000,000} & N| 14334 Nov. 10,°02 ccee cece | coevccce 
L © = ASE TT'S........ cee eeees 1921 — | |M & N/ 14746 Junels,"01 vee bode | anmensen 
Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s. a 33,450,000 |s & J| 9814 Mar. 31,°03 9834 98 | 93,500 
» con. g. 444’ Sow eeeeeeeeeees 6,382,000 |s & 3/106 Mar.28 303 1064 105 | 48.000 
+ impt.m.g.5’s.. 128 8,103,500 | J & D| 1074 Mar. 3,°03 10746 107%) 3,500 
Denv. & Southern Ry g.s . fg. 5's “1920 4,923,000 |3 & D| 78 Mar. 3,°03 7 i 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 628,000 |M& N/111 Feb. 28,01 Pa an 
erie * 0 Ist lien g. 4s......1995 900,000 | J & D/ 102% Oct. 16°01, 6... wo. |) cece eee 
thd dneawdanndginigal “4 1,250,000 |3 & D| 9314 Feb. 18,03 béien i atecusie 
Detroit mo Rh lat w. 4S. 2.200 2,866,000 J& D| 84 Jan. 8,08 ade, TE -ahacaatale ‘ 
Ohio South. Ee. iste. A's. 94 4,266,000 |M & S| 91% Feb 28,08 Pe Eee 
Duluth & Lron Range Ist 5’s......1987 | | ¢ 734 499) | 4 & O| ar. 20,03 113 113 | 1,000 
, ee Soeecneccvovoccones Peprvencaced 1 Fe 101% July 23 789 pees sues | eesounen 
ied iiiaidion ama 1916 | ee anh eee phere 
Duluth So. ok At. gold 5’s. .1937 4,000,000 4 & 3/113 Mar.26,°03 1138 113 | 1,000 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ist g 5’s..1941 8,500,000 M &N! 112% Mar. 4,°03 112% 112%) 1,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal 
Due. 
Erie ist ext. 1 g. 4's, clade 
. 2d extended g. 5’s.....1919 
” 3d extended g 416) S. , - 
. 4th extended { g. 5’s....1920 
” 5th extended g. den . 1928 
” Ist cons. gold 7 . 1920 
* ist cons. fund g. “hs. .- 1920 
Erie R.R. lst con.g-4s prior bds. 1996 
" SE eacesceecndesnsan 
4 Ist con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 
” is cients mime 


" Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s.....1916 
Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6’s..1908 


” RISER ee 

Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s..... 1982 

< Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s....1909 
Long Dock consol. g. 6’s....... 
N. Y.L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 
Ist gtd. currency 6’s.......... 
Y., L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 

| Co. ist cur PT Sh. condonnes 913 

N. Y. oceans Lake gt g 5’s..1946 

” iced a ciniea tines ttt aienniaidie 

Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 


N.Y., —~ &W. Ist refdg. x. 5°s..1937 
g. 414’s 93 





© 20g. 416"S.... oc ec eee 1937 

" rok , ae 1940 

” term, “Ist g. ee 1943 
tered......$5,000 each 

| Wilkesb. & East. ist gtd g. "5's. .1942 


Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s. ere 
" lst General g 5’s......... 1942 


" Mount Vernon Ist 6’s...1923 

” Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 

Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6’s. ...1926 

Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g¢ 5 5's... 1918 | 
” Ist land grant ex. g 5’s..1930 | | 

fs), eer 1943 


Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist g 444's.1941 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist 6’s. 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s. 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 1st 5s..1913 | 
Geo. & Ala. Ist con. g 5s......... 1945 





Ga. Car. & N. Ry. Ist gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 
‘ ied alti is wibtiiacl 
Hock. Val. Ry. Ist con. g. 444’s.. .1999 
 idndectankaanan 
Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 
filinois Central, Ist g. 4’s......... 1951 
[ _ };.| ; + #4££*=——————RAeRPES 
* Ist WOId BG'S ...ccccces 1951 
" ic 0000064000000 
. Ist g 3s ster]. £500,000..1951 
. TT IE 
{| total outstg....$13,950,000 
” collat. eee gold 4’s. 1952 
” A REE 
” col.t.¢g.4sL.N.O0.&Tex.1953 
” EERE EE 
) Cairo Bridge g 4’s.....1950 
” | ESS 
” Leuteviie div.g. 314’s.1953 | 
» ine RRR | 
" Middle div. reg. 5’s...1921 | 
4 " St. Louis div, g. 3’s....1951 
” TET 
” Sh Seer 1951 | 
” I | 
" Sp’ efield div Istg 314’s,1951 | 
” SRT Rape ett 
| . bats tad ane Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
ee 
Belleville & Carodt Ist 6’s...... 1923 








1928 | 














FS 
= SSSS555 


ee ee ts te 


ott Seti Minette’ Rnd 


i 


y= 





—_—_ 


- 14,320,000 


Amount. 


- 


& 
= 


BS 
= 
= 


zs 
Bs 


12,000, 000 | 
2,300,000 | 
7,500,000 
1,100,000 


3,396,000 | 
1,453,000 | 


3,500,000 |A & O| 11244 Mar. 6 
110 3 


ae | | 


Int’st | 


Paid. | 


A&O 134% Feb. 


'., 


} 


| 
eS, 
| 


5 
\ 


Cs 
‘ . > 


& & 


M&N| 113%4 Dec. 
J&I | | 118% Apr. 


Pe eee Pherae 


cy 
& & 


Sa aaannsonnZ | 


a Gy 


O-4 


LAST SALE. 








M&N 


3,750,000 | J&d 
453, 


4 


wre 103 
2.546.000 |F & A| 106 
(115 


{ M&N 
2,000,000 -, | iM & N| 


3,000,000 5 & D111 


| 
000,000 | & J) 120 
0} 105 
oO} 112 


3, 
2,223,000 
375,000 


ROSEY Yr 
Zesee8=25 
SESEES=SSESE 
ao Haag, oo 
eR = OB Be ee & & 
> Sy 


fo grpoy 
=i 


- 


© 
SS 
S 


11,397,000 | 


| 
| 


as 


A 


& 


& B & & & & & 


j 
| 


Oo) 


J} 115 
J 100 


Price. Date. 





11644 Dec. 23,02 


119% June 6,’02 
116% Apr. 16. 02 
117 =Dee. 9, 02 
. 16,02 
*. 18,°03 
- 2,°08 
1 28,703 03 

7 & 038 
31. 03 


~ 


nine 


20 Mar. 20,°03 
106 Aug. 5,02 
2,°03 


109 Oct. 


Mar. 
Jan. 
Mar. 


Jan, 12,°03 


Feb. 13,038 
Mar. 19,03 
June 2,’02 
Sept.15,’91 
May 28,’02 
Sept. 6,°99 


eeeeeeeeeeneeeeee 


95 


J 
J | 106% Feb. 26,02 


J 105 


;eeeeee 


0, 108° Mar. 
7 | 10834 
a 

3 108%4 
I 


J 10714 Mar. 31, 03 | 108 


110% Mar. 31,703 | 


84144 Mar. 28,°03 


No 25 , 02 
Mar. 3. 03 | 


Mar. 11,798 | 


7 ¥708 | 
9 


Mar. 9,703 | 


MARCH SALES. 





High. 


Low. 


Total. 





13534 
98% 
8654 
9116 
129 


120°” 
112% 


110 


105% 











10834 
7 


1,401,000 | A & 0 | 10534 Mar. 20, 03 | 105% 


{sea 113% Mar. 6,708 | 13/4 
1 J&J | 113% Mar. 12. wi .. 
J&I|}104 Dec. 138,°02 ‘ 
Mar. 28,703 | 94 


1,500,000 
2,499,000 
2,500,000 


15,000,000 
24,679,000 
3,000,000 


600,000 
4,939,000 


6,321,000 
2,090,000 


5,425,000 
470,000 











“ & S| $2% July 13, 96 | 


i Be eh he ee oe 


I&S | 


Ge & BP & & Be ge Be BB Bp Be & RP ke Be & oe ee 
a ag cam 


~ | 





| 103% Mar. * "03 
102 Oct. 4,01 
Ee Feb. rh 


0144 Sept. 10; 95 
Nov. 7.19 


| 108% M r. 14.” 
01% — 31,19” 
4 May 16, 01 


10334 


106% 


1083¢ 





* 106 


" 109% 


133 
97 
85 


120 


112% 
110 


105 


8416 
103 


10834 
10534 
107 
10534 
113% 
94 
103% 


106% 





10834 


eere eee 


eeeeveeee 


e@erereer 
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NAME. 





Principal 
Due. 














| Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. 4's, 1932 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s. 1951 

” gold 5’s, register ed.. naman 

” g. 344’s Deocccccccccesecees 1951 

| , caatibeund atti ineieanioke wae 
” Memph. div. Ist g. 4’s, 1951 

” EE 

| St. Louis South. Ist gtd. B.' 4’s, 1931 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s.. » «1935 


” RS ee 1935 
Indiana, [linois & lowa Ist g.4’s. .1950 
internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold. oo 







N. Y. & Rock’y Beach kc 6 5 ‘g, 1927 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 





f Louis. & Nash. gen. g@. 6’s.......1930 
. 7 eRe 1937 
, U nified gold 4’s........1940 
. FEMISTETEA 2.0000 cccces 1940 
r collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 
" coll. tr 5-20 2 4’s. "1903- 1918 
, E., Hend. & N, Ist 6’s..1919 
” L. Cin.&Lex.g. 44's, ..1931 
. N.O. &Mobileistg. 6's, — 
® Sa: 1930 
P Pensacola div, g. 6’s...1920 
4 » St. <1 diy. Istg. 6’s.1921 
” 2d g oD Seccccersccccccceoe 1980 
" H. See ist ma fd. g6’s 1931 
” Ken. Cent. g. 4’s...... 1987 
" L.& N.& Mob. & Montg 
EL, nc cannnned 1945 
# South. * og joint 4's, 1952 
" _ eae 
. . Fla. & S. lst 2. g.5’s, 1937 
. Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6’s, 192 
* S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s 1980 
So. & N.Ala. si’fd.g.6s,1910 





Lo.& Je@erson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 
” DE indekdendédcscbavece 


.1945 
1990 





. is ccvesnsevesocess 190 
. | Re 121 | 
fows Central Ist gold 5’s......... 4 
. refandue 4’s “19: a1 | 
y Kansas C. & M. R. & B. Co. Ist 

1} ei etnias cnn Rua ail 1929 
Kansas City Southern Ist g¢.3’s. .1950 | 
" Pines cecencccceseesees 

Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s...1937 

. mtge. g. 5’s.. .. 1941 

oe. Ohio Ist gtd g! 5’ g, . 1945 

Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s..... 1997 
" oe heen ee eee 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. Ist m. g. 4%’s.1940 | 

| Ee 

Lehigh ban “Ter. 1. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1941 

Lehigh v. Coal 1 Co, ist gtd g. 5’s . 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1933 ; 

Lehigh © N. Y. oe gtd g. 4’s..... 1945 

ET SERRE 

; Elm. ea é. ‘& N. ist g.1st  .. 6’s 1914 

" g. gtd 5 oo el B14 

Long Island Ist cons. 5’s. —— 

” ee aa 1931 

f Long Island gen. m. 4’s......... 1938 
" Ferry Ist g. 414’s......1922 

” 2 ee 1932 

a had As Piinncncenall 1949 
ae: 1934 

4 Brooklyn & Montauk Ist 6’s....1911 

errr 1911 

N. Y. B’kIn & M. B.1st ec. 1985 


Amount. 


Int’st 


Paid. Price. 
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241.000 M&S 
+ 16,555,000 5 ad 
+ 1,352,000 5 13 
| 3,500,000 5 & p 
538,000 M&S 
1,824,000 J & J 
933,000 J & J) 
4,850,000 J & J 
10,7 742,000 M& N 
9'842'000 M & 8) 
2,730,000 M&S, 
7,650,000 J & D 
2,000,000 M & S| 
3,000,000 A & O| 
if 30,000,000 4 & © 
7,250,000 J & J 
3°62 25,000 JI&d 
2,500,000 A & O 
+ 8,000,000 | 3r & N 
15,000,000 $ J&J 
cabdaenan | J&S 
/ 1 A&O 
¢ 10,000,000 4 2g o 
' 
¢ 10,280,000 4 :* 
° M&S 
2,000,000 —_ 
750,000 A & O 
1,250, ‘000 A & O 
3,610,000  Q J 
1,121,000 Qg 
3,000,000 J & D 
1,500,000 M&S 
325,009 J & D 
6,860,006 M&S 
1,135,000 5 & D 
250,000 M&S. 
750,000 M&S 
1,601,000 A &O 
883,000 M&S 
1,425,000 QJAN 
8,911,000 J& D 
1,764,000 M&N 
' ‘6 heded J & J 
¢ 29,677,000 JT&J 
5,129,000 M& N 
7,500,000 A &O 
1,785.6 T&D 
3,258,000 M & N 
5,000,000 J & J 
1,000,000 3 & J 
580,000 M&S 
3, 500, (OO M&S) 
3,000,000 M&S 
i ‘621. 100 M&S 
6,742,000 J&J 
4,000,000 M&S 
} , J & J) 
¢ 11,683,000 @ Jan 
2,096,020 F & A| 
2,550, F& A| 
3,673,000 F& A’ 
1,942,000 A&O 
3,000,000 M&S& 
92 2 A&O 
8,065,000 ALO 


| 108% Dec 


Last SALE. 


105 Jan. 
125% Jan. 


26144 Nov. 


10454 Apr. 


106% Aug. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


10614 
121 
101 


107% Mar. 2 


107% Dee. 


98% Mar. 19, 


121% Mar. 


97% Mar.: 
74144 Feb. : 
11334 Mar. 23, 
Mar. 31, 


93 


6934 Mar. 
6314 Oct. 


119 Mar. 
113% Mar. 
114. Feb. 
110 


108% Mar. 


10914 June 


117 4 Dec. 
109% Oct. 
108% Sept. 


eeeeveeeeneee 


100% Mar. 
11] 


10514 Mar. : 


112. Mar, 
112% Jan. 


. 112% Apr. 
*, 37. = 


. 3,70 
Pe 31. 03 
«2h 98 


116 
112 
100 
83 
112% Mar. 


| 10134 Mar. 


111% Mar. 
108% Jan. 
126% Feb. 
12454 Apr. 
11634 Mar. 
125% Aug. 

75 June 


110% Mar. 
90 Mar, 


ore eee eeene 





Jan, 22 


Date. 


29.197 
12,°03 
18,°01 
11,02 
17,°99 
28,°03 
24, 99 


31,°03 
16,19 


17,03 
14,°03 


Feb. 3,°0 


15,°03 
18,°02 
1°02 
18. 99 
8,°0] 


*seeee 


*, 25,99 


. 22,03 
7. 2%,"°99 
*, 28,°03 

r 29.702 


10.°02 


9,°02 


23.7013 
16.703 
13,°08 
39,°03 

5°03 
16.702 
22.4112 


20,02 
31,703 


ar. 31,703 
c. 17,702 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed ina brace 8 are leased to Company | first named. 









“Mare H SALES. 


High. 





Low. 


107% 107%) “9,000 
981g 9816) "1,000 
12114 121K 500 
98 96 | 60,000 
115° 11334 15,000 
93 93 2-000 
7114 6934! 533,000 
119% 119 | 2,000 
113% 113% 2°000 
10814 108% 10,000 
100 «100 «|: °°" 7,000 
102101146) °° 22.000 
16016 100% | **" 3.000 
10544 10544! "10,000 
117 115%! — 10,000 
10016 9816 * 92,000 
112% 111% ~ 5,000 
10134 10114 3.000 
11146 1ll%e, —-2.000 
100°" 100° | °°" 5,000 
9014 8934 | * 107,000 
113. «113'—«|:« "1,000 
111% 111%} —1,000 
110° 110° | °°" 2,000 
104°° 103° | ° 259,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 
—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 











NOTE.— 
NAME, Principal | | 
Due. | 
Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s. ...1908 


| 


Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g. 5’s, 1934 | 


Mexican Central. 


” con. mtge. ee 1911 | 
” Ist con. inc. 3’S.......... 1939 
” RS... Pe 1939 
" equip. & collat. g.5’s....1917 
” FSS , 1919 
” col.trust @.44<¢’slst se of 1907 


Mexican Internat’) ist con g. 4’s,1977 


” i” 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s..... 1910 | 
4 PP 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist &.1 7’s.1927 
” Iowa ext. Ist @.7’s...... 1909 


” Pacific ext. Ist g. ry s. 1921 
" Southw. ext. Ist g.7’s...1910 
” Fe eae 1934 
” Ist & refunding g. 4’ s. .1949 
Minneapolis & Pacific lst m. 5’s. 1936 


” stamped 4’s pay. of ng gtd. 
Minn., S. 8. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 
” stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn.,S. P. & S.S. M., Ist ec. g. 4’s.1938 
" stamped pay. of int. gtd. 


Missouri, K. & T. Ist mtge eg. 4’s. 8 eo | 
) | 


” 2d mtge. 2.4’S........ 

” Ist ext gold 5’s.. .. 1944 

Louis div. Ist retundg 4s...2001 
; Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. @.5’s... 1940 
| Mo. K.&T. of Tex Ist gtd.z. 5” 8.1942 
, Sher.Shrevept & Solst gtd.g.h’s1943 
t= City & Pacific Ist g. 4’s...1990 
‘ Tebo. & Neosho Ist 7’s......... 1903 


i 
| St. 


fo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. 2. 5°s.1942 
Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s...1920 
3d mor tgage , ———- 1906 

trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 

66s thie ehmauins 

Ist collateral gold 5’s.1920 
etna npedindinna ne 

Cent. Branch Ry.Ist gtg. g. 4’s.1919 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. Ist 5’s.1926 

{ Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1988 
” 2d extended eg. 5’s..... 1938 

St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&).gr. 5’s1931 

” stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 

” unify’g & rfd’g g@. 4’s.1929 

" ET 

| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. 


Ist 5’s. 1926 





Mob. & Birm. = peter lien, g. 5’s...1945 
” DIP ktitbtndeds ductecdwawnnes 
" mtg. &. —_ rer rrr 1945 
” Tt thineuitnntiandinminsinsi 

Mob. Jackson& Kan.City Istg.5’s.1946 | 


Y pte & Ohio new mort. g. 6's. .1927 


Ist extension 6’s...... 1927 

” eres 1938 
" Montg’rydiv.1st g.5’s. 1947 | 
t. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s..... 1931 | 
” collateral g. 4’s........ 1330 | 


Nashville, Chat. & St. L. lst 7’s...1913 
” Ist ee 19228 
Ist g. 6's. see a Branch. 192% 


a 
” Ist 6’s McM . & Al.1917 
" oS) eee 191 
Nat.R.R.of Mex. priorlieng.444's. 1926 
fe aaa 1951 


N. O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 





_— 


Py 


—VoOr 


Amount. Paid : , 
Paid. price, Date. 
10,818, 000 J& 3 110 Mer. 18,03 
RO OW cscdncccosecescne 
65,648,000 J& J TZ Mar.31,’03 
20,511,000 JULY 26 Mar.31,’03 
11,724,000 JULY 18 Mar. 25,03 
OE OO 
Pee TA BO) ccccccccecessvece 
10,000,000 | F & A| 94% Mar. 31,°03 
3,362,000 M&S) 905 July 29,01 
DE  écenee | sbcacdacanseoene 
ON Rr 
1,083,000 5 & p 105° May 2.19 
950,000 |3 & D| 14536 Feb, 24,703 
1,015,0u0 3 & D 11654 Feb. 24,03 
1,382,000 J & A 12944 Aug.?1,"02 
636.000 J & D 121 Jan. 21,’02 
5,000,000 M&N 119 Mar. 9,703 
7,600,000 M& S 100 Mar.27,°03 
») » Oe IQ”"7 
3,208,000 J&I 102 Mar. 26, 87 
) i03"" Now.it i0i 
») ’ 
8,280,000 J & J 8934 June ls. 9] 
21,949,000 gy & a) 98 Apr. 3,01 
39,718,000 3 & D) 9834 Mar. 31,’03 
20,000,000 F&A! 804g Mar.31.’03 
2,548,000 M&N | 104% Jan. 27,703 
1,852,000 A& ©; 86 Oct. 16,°02 
1,340,000 M & N! 10644 Sept.20,’02 
3,597,000 M & S| 10514 Mar, 25,°63 
1,689,000 J & D) 105% July 28,02 
2,500,000 F&A S88 Mar.31,°03 
ESS Peery 
4,000,000 | A & O 110% Mar. 25,03 
14,904,000 M&N/ 120) Mar.31,’03 
3,828,000 M&N LIL Mar. 10,’03 
q avg M & S| 10334 Mar. 30,’03 
14,376,000 M & S| bai epeeeces 1°03 
> 228 F & A} 108% Mar. 31,°08 
9,636,000 _ 3 ft pene 
3,459,000 &F & A| 964 Mar. 31,'03 
520,000 5 & J 100 May 1,’01 
7,000,000 M & S| 102% Mar. 18,°03 
2,573,000 F&A 112) Mar.18,°03 
36,258,000 A & O| 11444 Mar. 31,038 
6,945,000 A & O| 112% Dee. 18,°02 
oe HOR J & J) 8834 Mar.31,’03 
25,426,000 SBS ccececeoceeceeese 
T5D000 | M&S)... cccccccccvcees 
374,000 3 & 3109 Aug.31,19" 
226,000 J & I) 90 Feb. 4°03 
700,000 |}3 & J' 938 Apr. 25°02 
500,000 | ...... | eaten emda 
1,000,000 J&D 102) July 25,°02 
7,000,000 3 & 3/125 Mar. 31,°03 
974.000 | 3 & D | 125% Jan. 24°03 
9,472,000 | Q J | 938% Mar. 26,703 
4.000.000 |B & A!\114 Mar.30,°03 
4,000,000 iM & 8 983 Feb. 3,708 
2,494,000' QF | 9644 Nov.30,°01 
6,300,000 3 & J) 123% Mar. 21,°03 
7,412,000 A &O} 113° Mar. 25,°03 
371,000 3 & 3'/ 128 Mar.28,01 
750,000 |} 3 & 3/116 July 31,02 
300,000 J & J 110 Dee. 2), *99 
20,000,000 | 3 & a 101% Mar. 23,03 
22° 000,000 A&O} 76 Mar. 21. 03 





LAST SALE. 


1,320,000 ' A & 0: 108% Aug. 13, 94 





MARCH SALES, 


High. 


110 


18 
28 
1834 


9514 


— 
© GW. 2 c 
© @OGe 2c ec 


100 
826 


105% 
gg 
110% 
122 
111 
10446 
10416 
901% 
10314 
112 
115 


R014 


126 


9314 
114 


2314 
113 


101% 
7634 


Low. 
110 


76 


9834 
SO 





102 
88 
110 
120 
lll | 
10234 | 
103 
89 
12h | 
112 COS 
1l4 | 


8834 | 


100% | 
75% | 


‘Total. 


34,000 


134,000 


| 1,666,000 


424,000 


ereeeeee 
ere ev eeee 
eeeeeeee 


6,000 
67 “000 


130,500 
194,000 


12,000 


23,000 
3,000 
166,000 


11,000 
3,000 
246,000 


eeeveeevee 


10,000 
1,000 


4,000 
26,000 


?0,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


































































: LAST SALE. | MARCH §S . 
NAME. Principal | 4 mount. | ah a | — 
Due. ie | Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
| 
N.Y. Cent. & Hud. R. g. mtg.3i4s.1997 , J & J| 102% Mar. 27, 703 | | 103% 1024; 32,000 
; SS It 64,112,000 |5 & 3/109 Mar. 103 | 102” 102 16,000 
” debenture 5’s.....1884-1904 | 4.480.000 M&S 101 Mar. 18, 03 | ete 101 2,000 
debenture 5’s. reg inane’ ssn M & S| 10256 Nov.28,’02 | sone | sevensee 
, reg. deben. 5’s....1889-1904 | 639,000 |M & S| Pn TE | fess cece | cccceese 
” ee | g. 4’s.. 1890-1905 | 5.094.000 4 . “4 —e — oa | evse cove | covceees 
' iii tials | —— | c. 12,°U2 sess | teeeeees 
eu tey tomer cccrsescceae || S7BLON IES i] Why Nov. Gils | 2200 | Ts: 
ake Shore co SS 1998 | ” F&A 4 Mar. 31,°03 § 8 77, 
> regis ‘gaat | ¢ 90,578,000 | @ A) 90 Mar.2 03 8934 | 58.000 
Michigan Central gor. g. 3.448. .1998 | 19,336,000 , > ne 91 2 a 91 91 = 
Beech Creek Ist. gtd. 4’s........1936 | J&d 107% Mar. 14, 03 i 107% 1,000 
© registered ........0. cecess if 5,000,000 | & 3| | 106 June17,°98 scce | ceccccce 
e 2d gtd. g. 5’s...........1936 | PUEDEN cédctctepssccaens | 660 sete | seeenwes 
© BOBMCOTOS 2... ccccccces cece | o:evccceces TMT) serrcccrsec:cee | cece cove | covccece 
" ext. ~ etd. g. 8146's. a |t 4.500.000 BHO) cccccccccccscccce | cove cove | eovcccee 
Cee siting A HO) cceccccsccccecees | cove cove | terevece 
Carthage& Adiron. me g.4’s1981 | 1,100,000 | J & D saetiasseediads: 1 “60s S6ae | SEtNCKes 
earfie i oal Corporation, | | ~ » 2 | 
tat letastendeere A 1940 ¢ | 770,000 |J & 9) 95 Apr. B02) ee, eee | ceeeeees 
” small bonds series B...... 33,100 a eee occcccce 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 | Ste OP Bl secccceseeccecees | ween eaee | eevecoee 
Mohawk & Malone ist gtd g. 4’s. 1991 | 2,500,000 a «8 16 July 619" | ene nan Lees 
ee Se ee . I sep 4 vec & ‘oes S008 eoccccce 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s. 1966 1,650,000 | & & A) 105 EL Seen ‘eves | euuneses 
N.Y OP reg. ee, ENTIRE soos | ‘000,000 |A & o| i05ig N eebedoene | ecco cece | eeccccce 
utnam|stcon.gtdg.4’s.1993 | 4,000, ‘A & O 105% Nov. 15,796 | OTT TTT. 
4 Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 | | IEE tcpteeteiestetess | ghee ono | 6neieden 
West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s.2361 | t 50,000,000 F & 3/110 Mar.30, 03 | 111% 110 27,000 
Tek among ett RATE REI inne JS& J oe — 25 03 | — 110 =| (57,500 
ake Shore con. 2d 7’s.......... 1903 | | J&D an. 13,703 | re reer re 
" a registered.. +1008 | 6,312,000 po Tie Jan. 2 ‘8 avg on | aroyee 
” Dcuuesedsceneeenes J&D Mar, 28,’03 | 103% 101 | 000 
” ER RY if 43,820,000 J&bD 105 Jan. 6°03 | pom waibn | saeeewen 
ares oe ee — is. —_ yes F&A\1l4 Feb SOE | teeeeee 
x St gz Cc Fi A at al BckweeReedesonnen tT Stee “cose | eeeeeese 
es Se Coal R. R. Ist 5’s ...1934 | 1,500,000 | J & J) 12t Jan. 5,08 | piiadaiens 
Pitt McK’ port & Y. ist gtd 6’s..1932 2, 250,000 J & 3/139 Jan. 21,703 | dehiteaniti 
, g _ SRE: 1934 | 900, I sictitetainat i iaihinbih i hie aien i TROMPer 
McKspt & Bell. V. 1st g. 6’s. ..1918 SEE MAN cscnssnsevecesens ney pekee 
ree vent. Ee 1909 | 1,500,000 | M & s| 112% Mar. 3,’03 | 13s ig 5,000 
Baa iat F aamonl |g 1g Marae 2 HR) Le 
i . Mon taecandsneneaaneat 940 bis & I et eRe pecenede: 
" RRR Ree anise aeelr t 2,600,000} oe sue 08% Now: 26,19" | sie deanehe a midmbitiabe 
” QZ. ‘6 oe Sa mge, | 2,000,000 | mt & | | 
on SRE 2.000, DE csbedeeccdeendses | Cee . ce0a ET Bedebows 
DN ks covecencces 1952! 10,000,000 |M&N| .............005 | = 
Battle ©. Sturgis Ist g. ,3°S...1989| 476,000 |J & D| ee 20 | ontenwes 
ie Be & Harlem Ist mort. ‘Tse. 1900 | 12,000,000 | M & N) inane 4 Mar. 13,19” ties A dna 
ot 7’s registere . +» 1900 | M&N Apr. 6.19” ‘ane - aemanees 
gt . & Northern Ist g. 5’s..... 1927 | 1,200,000 A & 0} 119% é ine. 3.°02 | cieaie O andehieibitiie 
. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s...1922 | 2 081.000 | 4 & 2! 12156 Mar. 13,03 122. 1215g/ = 9,000 
coup. g. bond currency.......... illite tt aebihdntes + 66606 6606 | 080eeees 
Oswego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 | 400,000 | F & A 11334 Jan. 25,02 ee rr 
hee 2S. See. ced pag Ang 1918 | aaa M&N apiecasspstansas | tere secs | sooneess 
| Utica ac iver gtd g. 4’s | 800, 2 Oy eee ee Be! vccs csee | cececess 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis 1st g. 4’s.. .1987 | f 19.425.000 | 4 & © 10434 Mar. 30,03 105 10434 78,000 
" ER ey A & O 10334 Mar. 4,’03 | 10334 108% 15,000 
N. Y., N. Haven & H. Ist “wn 4’s. 1903 2,000,000 |3 & Di} 100 Dec. 18,°01 | .... ..ce | ccccoee- 
* con. deb. receipts.....$1,000| 15,007,500| 4 & 0/209 Mar.14,’03 | 209 209 10,000 
" SURAT COCCI... .ccccccess $100 | 1,430,000 | ...... at nn! sone acoso | 6osoeeer 
Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s......... 1937 2,838,000 | M & N! 131% Feb, 24,°08 | .... 2... | eenceees 
New Haven and Derby con. 5’s. .1918 575 000 |M & N/ 115% Oct. 15, i? sdk. Gene D éendnens 
.Y.& New E England Ist 7’s...... 19065 6,000,000 J&J ef PORN Oeny pronenen 
J. —_, _, SEY | £000, ods: vengganai 18,°02 sade: bees | enseenes 
N.Y.,Ont.&W’'n. ref’ding1stg. 4’s.1992 | t 16,937,000 |M & 8' 100 Mar.30, 703 101 ~=—-:100 | 50.000 
*  registered....... $5,000 only. | sainaddieitetie | M & 5 100% Mar. 4,703 10054 10056 | 5,000 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 | 1,380,000 | M & N ee Se Me knee tase | asimac 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s. 1931 | 7,283,000 | M & N 1338 Mar. 26,03/)1338 133 | 2,000 
) imp’ment and ext. 6’s. ..1934 | 5,000,000 | F & A) 182 Dec. 31,02) 1... ween | ceeeeees 
* New River Ist6’s........ 1982! 2,000,000! a'& O 13244 Jan.16,°03) 00.0 1... | ceeeeees 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



















































































WaMe. Principal Int’st LAST SALE. MARCH SALES. 
Due. Amount. | paid . : 
* | Price. Date. High Low.) Total. 
Norfolk & West. Ry ist con. g. 48.1996 A&0O/!}100 Mar.31,°03 | 101% 9934! 200,500 
© vegistered,......... sseeees - |} 34,210,500 | A & O| 100% Jan. 13, "02 ike sea Eanes 
» small bonds...............+. es een a eee 
" Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s.1941 | 20,000,000|3 & D| 91 Mar. .. 3 9214 90 177,000 
' C.C.& T. lstg.t. g g S’sl922 | 600,000 $22 Eee ‘Ol + eee | seneenn 
. mY Sci’o Val & NE. Ist y yd 5,000,000 | J & N} 106 See 30, 03 | 101 eM ae 
.P. Ry prior Inry.&ld.gt.g.4’s.. 9 Qs | 102 Shor. 1,703 | 103% 10244| 620,000 
(°° “vegistered.............c2008 { 100,209,500) 2 3 10314 Mar. 13°703 | 103% 10346 | 7,000 
| » gen. lien g. 3’S.......... 2047 | 1 xe oo9.000| QF | 7224 Mar.3l,°03 | 7234 Tie) 323,500 
” Pins cccccccccccesese ‘ae QF | 70% Mar. 9.°03 71 7044 9,000 
St. Paul & “Duluth div. g. 4’s...1996 | | 9 o15 gog | J & D| 10244 May 20,02 | .... eee | were eees 
»  vregistered........ ...++.+.. . on Di. —eetietesie se cine ged § ahabieid 
{ St. vas © = Pacific gen g. 6°S.1923 | | 7 995 go ¢ |F & A) 127 Feb. 5,03 | 1... cece | eee eee 
egistered certificates. . t _—* f QF (182 July DE cias, sane 4 annsanie 
St. Paul & ‘Duluth Ist 5’s....... 1931 1,000,000 |F & A|118 Nov. 6,02) ....0 cece | ceeceeee 
| err 1917 2,000,000 |A & 0} 110 Oct. 6,02 ore oe 
© TRG M. Giisceccocces 1968 1,000,000 |3 & D| 964% Mar. 3,°03| 96% 96% 10,000 
| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 1,538,000 |QMCH| 94% Feb.1901 |) .... cece | ceeeeees 
Nor. Pacitic ‘term. Co. 1st g. 6’s..1933 3,692,000 | 5 & J/| 115% Mar. 13,°03 | 11546 115% 1,000 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1936 2,000,000 |J & D MEET «cece cose | 40000008 
” gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 1987 2.428.000 | A & o| 108% July 9, —, ewegpees: arate 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s. conned 4,446,000 | & D| 107% Mar. 26.703 | 10944 107% 15,000 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 414’s....1917 2,386,000 |aA & o | 102 Mar. 5, "03 | 102. 102 | ~=—-: 10,000 
” s. f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 | 1,049,000 |M & Nn | 102 Apr. 14. 02 | ican abes 4 saenmess 
| 
Pennsylvania me gro Co. 
f Penn. er s gtd. 444’s, Ist....... 1921 | | 19 467.000 |3 & J| 1096 Mar.31, 03/110 109% 2,000 
" a 1921 apie J & 3 106 Mar. 26, 03106 106 1,000 
" gtd.3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 5,000,000 im& s| 964 Dec. 11.” Tsai, eae Beeman 
» gtd.3%col.tr.cts.serB1941 | 10.000,000 |r & a| 96 Mar.19, 203 | 96 96 2,000 
» ‘Trust Co. ctfs. g.344’s.1916 | 18,666,000 |m & N| 974 May 12,°02 | .... cece | cee ee eee 
Chic., St. Louis & P. 1st c. 5’s. .1982 1,506,000 | A & 0| 122% Feb. 9,03) 1... 0 cece | eee eee 
‘_—  -j-j%WéePEERK Ep ere A&o | 110 May 3,792 | salthie <iesniec 4 sowenanee 
Cin., Leb. & N. 1st con. gtd.g.4’s.1942 Se 1S Be Bl osocccoceccnscas ae ener 
Clev.&P. gen.gtd.g.414’s Ser. A.1942 3,000,000 |xy & 3} 121 Oct. 22,197 | 1... 1.0 | cee eeee ‘ 
” EE Bn 0nsene<ecdane 1942 1,561,000 | A & OO} ccccccccccecccee | cece coos | sevevece 
" » int. reduc. 3% ee, Dt... © Gitueeteeeiethes | eube eens 5 aeeanons 
” Series C 3s .......... 1948 TRE) ncnccccrccddnees | een cove | voncense 
" Series D 3bes.......... 1950 CCE ecisciteuesnie | gece ween 1 deseeues 
E. SPitts. gen. gtd. g.3s Ser. B..1940 2,250,000 |a1 & 3/102 Nov. 7,19’ | pbiinicens 
C..1940 LESEEED 15 & Bl ccccccccccccccs , | wosneee ‘ 
4 Newp. & Cin. Bge Co. gtd. 4’s..1945 1,400,000 | F & J) ccceccvecccceeess | maaeaes ; 
[ #eese., C.C. & St. L. con. g 414’s. ) | 
| DG sein cececennes 940 | | 10,000,000 | A & o| 114% Jan, 20,’03 | | ae itaaacs 
Jo Series B gtd.......... 1942 | 8,786,000 |a & o 112) Mar.24,°03 112 112 1,000 
| « Series C gtd.......... 1942 1,379,000 | mM & N| 116% Feb. 14,’01 | ink | eeenene 
" Series D gtd. 4’s...... bee | 4,983,000 | m & N| 106144 Nov.19,°02 | 1... 0 1... | eee eee 
 _ Series E gtd. g.34gs...1949 | } 10,840,000 | & A} 96 MEE nn, cane | eeeeasea 
Pitts., Ft, rare & C. Fist 7 i's. 12 2,407,000 | 3 & 3| 12756 Oct. 21,°02| 6... ce | ce eee eee 
G Be badsendacesccenase 1912 2,047,500 |y & 3/128 Jan. 26, 03 | sane | weowiaki 
3d 7s me 912 2,000,000 |A & 0/120 Mar. 16,03 | 120 120 500 
Tol WalhondingVy. &O.1st gtd.bds 
446’s series A.......... 1931 1,500,000 it a Pras ere 
” 416’s series B.......... 1933 De Pe soseenuseensoeces | gona | weeeeues 
» 4's series C.......... 1942 RE TEM BL cv cncccsnese «0s | ag, Perner 
Penn. RR. Co. 1st RI Est. g 4’s. ..1923 1,675,000 |m & N|106 Dec. 8,°02) 1... .... | ceeeeee 
(con. sterling gold 6 per cent...1905 | 22,762,000 | 5 & J) -..ceeeeeeeseeees | cake eee a weneed ‘ 
con. currency, 6’s registered...1905 ETRED 1GTEED! ccccccescccscesce | cece cece | ecccese ‘ 
con. gold 5 per cent............ 1919 | | 4 ggg Qgg |M& S| ceecerereeeeeeee | cee cece | ceeeeees 
" Sy ésen00sensennnaa . TEE 1 sccccsccccececees | cans esee | o00eeeee 
con. gold 4 per cent............ 1943 ES OTe eee Eee eee 
" ten year conv, 314’s..1912| 50,000,000 |M&N/| 98 Mar.31,’03 | 10434 971% | 3,883,000 
{ Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s...1942 5,389,000 |M& s,;110 Aug.28,19 | 00. Loc. | elec cee 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 314’s. .1943 Ree 1S DD BF ce ccccccccesesess » § aecenaun 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 414’s.....1935| 1,250,000 | m & N| 11234 Mar. 7,19"; . ein reeieieknt 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg.4’s,1986 | 1,300,000 | F & Al .....ceeeeeeeeeee eed ve peels 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 4%’s "1941 4,455,000 |\s3 & zg) 111 Dec. 8 02 ‘ | secceeee 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istzg.4’s.1936 Se tl OO Bt coccscreceooenees | eee. cows | eeesenes 
| U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. oo hg . 1944 5,646,000 |mM&s/117 May 1,197) .... 1.2 | cocceees 
Peoria & pene Union Ist 6’s....1921 1,495,000 | Q F | 126 Feb. 27, "03 | | teen eeee | ceeeeees 
" er  6éddencneteeees 1921 1,499,000 |mM&N/101 Oct. 31, Ds sess cave | Soeenees 
Pere eemeehin | 
( Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .192U 3,999,000 | A & 0} 121% Jan. 15,’03 rae: eer 
: " lst con. gold 5’s .1939 2,850,000 |M & N/| 110% Mar. 10,03 | 111 * 110% 2,000 
»  PortHurond Ist g 58.1939 3,325,000 |A & 0/112 Mar.31,’03 | | 112 =112 1,000 
Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.\|st gtd.g.4’s.1931 De FE OES sosncntoccoensess ee 
Pime Creek Railway 6’s.......-.. 1982 3,500,000 | J & D137 NoOv.17.°93 |) 1... 0 12-2 | ceceeees 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s. 1922 2,400,000 |A & o 107% Oct. 26, 98 | nian) seen 2 sennener 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sale 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 











NAME. Principal 
Due. 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6 Riccwnad 1922 | 


Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 | 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. 1st g. 5’s, bo | 


” Be Ge, Bee coceeccees 


Pitteburg & ta Ist gold 4’s, 1917 | 


& Co., ctfs. 


Pittsburg, Y & Ash. Ist cons. 5 s, 1927 | 


Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s...... cocccdGOe 
f Dic: canseeecueeeseces 

" Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s. 

registered..... 


“a " 


| Atlantic City lst con. gtd. 2.4’s.1951 | 
, ee 1939 | 
0 mge & col.tr.g.4’s ser.A.1949 | 
, Utah Cen. Ist gtd. g. 4’s,.1917 | 
Rio Grande June’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 | 


Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 


Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s..1940 


’ SURTANCCOG . ...ccccccccccs 





Rutland RR Ist con. g. 4%s 

Rutland Canadian Istgtd.g.4’s.1949 
Sait Lake City lIstg¢. sink fu’d 6’s, 1913 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. lst g. 2.342 


St. L. & we rx Ry. Ist g.5’s. 1996 


|) A, eee 9 


St. Loate & San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 
1906 | 


2d g. 6’s, Cla ass  ecanal 
. — ere 1931 
8 a: 1931 | 
| St. L & San ¥. R. R. con. g. 4’s.1996 
{ » S$. W.div.g.5’s........ 1947 
| ” refunding g 5, ee 1951 
registered. . 
| Kan Ft. S.&MemR Re: ong6’s 192 28 
Kan. ‘ Ft. S &MRy refgetd eds. 1936 
l " ss ER 
St. Louis S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
{ " 2d g. My" ay Bd. ctfs.. - 1989 
” EES eee 
_Gray 'sPoint,’ 7 main Istgtd.g.5 S197 


a Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 | 





" BS OUR, Dilcccccoccccec _ 

| . Ist con. 6’s, registered. 
" Ist. 6’s,red’d to g.416’s.. - 
4 Ist cons. 6’s register’d.... 
" Dakota ext’n g. 6’s...1910 
. Mont. ext’n Ist wv. 4’s.. 1937 
eae 
| EusternR’y Minn, Istd.istg.5’s. .1908 
j . REE 
" ome N. div. lstg.4’s..1940 
” Reiman 
winneanolis Union Ist g. 6’s....1922 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd. .1937 

” Ist ~~ —* 

. Ist ,, = . 1987 
” re aisaned nica tine Gaikwad 
wimne iiiensr Falls Ist g. 5’s, 1938 
ESR 


San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s. 1942 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. zg. 5's. 1919 


Sav. Florida & yn Ist c. g. 6’s...1934 
( ” OE EOS 1934 
» St. John? 's div. Ist g. 4’s.1934 
4 Alabama Midland Ist gtd. g. 5s.1928 


| Brunsw. & West. 1st gtd. g. vt s..1938 
| Sil.S.0c.& G.R.R.& ig. gtd. g.4 4's. 1918 


Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s......1950 | 
" TE TR 
" col. trust refdg g. 5’s..1911 | 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 | 


Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 | 





1957 | 


94] i 
; Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry. “ist gtd “sisipas 


-~ 


_—— o_— 


—_ 


_ 


_ ~~ ee me 


oo 


( 


Amount. 


478,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 

408,000 
1,589,000 
8.111, ‘000 
1,562,000 


. 64,509,000 


23,000,000 
900,000 
15,200,000 
12,209,000 
550), 0C0 
1,850,000 
2,283,000 
2,277,000 


RLS OS! civcssnncoconcve 
BARBED 1 F.B FB) cccccsccccescces 
1,350,000 x & x) 101% Nov.18,U01 
Die Oe -Ml sexedescesanwene 
3.50000 J& J 8TF Mar.19,0: 
IAD Bl wsssscensexccess 
| A PME ccceeeecneseesee 
998.000 m& N| 105% Mar.17,°(3 
829.000 mM &N_ 105% Mar.17,°03 
3,681,000 xg & 3) 129 Feb. 25,708 
5,803,000 xg & J 1135% ae 
1,558,000 gs & D| 954 Jan. 9,0 
829,000 A& Oo} 100 Jan. 3,°02 
~ nm 
aS 
13,736,000 M& N ne Mar. ny 0: : 
® an A&O 7 ar. 31,70: 
yO, 000 | | cccccccscccesess 
20,000,000 M&N |) 96% Mar.28,’03 
3.272.500 s& J 8&3 Mar. 6,°03 
12,054,000 3 & D) 8&3 Mar.30,°03 
339.000 Peer 
7,428,000 A& O EY Nem . = 
‘ J & J 4% ‘eb 7.0% 
13,344,000 Iad + ay 14,°02 
‘ J& JI ‘eb. 26,°03 
20,108,000 5 gs 3/ 115144 Apr. 15.01 
5,573,000 M&N an —. 3S 
° J& D103. Mar.19,°03 
10,185,000 J& D 106 May 6,’0) 
- A& OU 105% Feb. 19. 03 
4,700,900 ES | REESE 
- ‘ Re wieccedduseseens 
5,000,000 A wo) 
2,150,000 J & J 128 om RA 
. J& JI 134 Mar. 16,°0: 
6,000,000 5 & 3/115 Apr. 24,07 
4.000.000 hee 124% Junel2,’02 
e J &D 1256 Feb. 17,’02 
$625,000 FD) oo. ccccseecceuce 
4.940.000 M& S/ 111 Aug.15,’01 
3,872,009 3 & J 11334 Dec. 11,01 
4,056,000 A &0O 128 Oct. 28,°02 | 
2,444,000 A &O!}112 Mar.17,’99 
1, 350,000 3 & J) 95% ig 
2.800.000 M&N. 11234 Jan. 31,°03 
3°000,000 J&3| 8% Aug.22,’01 
1,107,000 3 & J) 96% —_ 10, 03 
oeenr nan A&O| 83 I ar. 31.703 
254 05,000 | Ol] cccccceccecceue. 
9,968,000 Mm&N'| 102 Mar.31,°03 
2,500,000 J & J| 10434 Feb. 5 Be 
2,847,000 3 & J! 95% Feb. 17,703 | 


Int’st 
Paid. 


BP RP RE ge he 
a a OO | 


Cy Oy 
Se Bw 
oy Sy 





120 
112% Dec. 


Last SALE. 


Pr ice. 


Oct. 11, 01 
13,’93 
255 02 


12,19° 


119. Nov. 
8734 Jan. 
100% Mar. D5, 03 
10014 Feb. 13.°03 
12046 Dec. 8,702 


97 Mar.31,°03 
92 <Apr.16 
9334 Mar. 


eeeerveeeeeeeeeee 





Date. 


MARCH SALES, 











H igh. Low. 


100% 
9714 
95 
967% 


92 


89 


106 
1L5% 


1135 
8814 
124 
87% 
97 14 


84% 


03 


a 


84 
103 


Total. 
10014 | "5,000 
9534 474,000 
9314 39,000 
96. — 9,000 
92° °° 1.000 





seer eeee 


ee eeeee 


17,000 

105% 7,000 
105% 1,000 
13. ~—s«dL’ 000 
8514 initia 
124 4,000 
86 128,C00 
95 90,000 
83 22000 
83 41.900 
10234 8,000 
' 434° °° 1,000 
83° |” 30,000 


102" 81,000 


@ese ' O88 8 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NoTeE.—The railroads ¢ enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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LAst SALE. M: ARCH | SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount [nt’st 
le. * | Paid : : 
Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 

Gotu ~~ ome Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 500,000 5 & J 102 Jam. 20,08 cece cece cece eee 

out ern acific C 
» 2-5 year col. trustg. 444’s.1905 15,000,000 5 & D 99 Mar. 27,08 9934 98 116,000 
» g. 4’s Central Pac. coll..1949 | ean J & D 88% Mar.31,°038) 9144 88 278,000 
’ registered...... ‘ 28,818,500 5 ep 95 Apr.10,02) 2... cece ceeeeees 
Austin & Northw’n Ist g. 5’s...194i 1,920,000 |3 & 3 105% Feb. 25,°08 |... wees cee eeees 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g.4’s..1949 | 52.017.000 F&A 984 Mar. 31,°03 9946 9814 ~— 192,000 
, ETD G DUA EB & A 99144 Mar. 5,°93' 9944 9914 1,000 
" mange. i 5. —* .1929 |) 18.069.500 T&D) & Mar.30.03 87 R56 61,000 
seedsees \ teh EB i Wi ccsnecessccesssess coos cece | coccceces 
Gal. ~~ * ist alts. —_— 4,756,000 F&A io ae ‘ 7 03 ia keue'l datadene 
n rat Whtsdéinsencenansae 1,000,000 J & D 5 ‘eb. 11,7038 Suh Sab 2 Beeneens 
ex. & P. div Ist 2 5’s.1931 13,418,000 M& N 109% Jan. 30, "03 san. (seen) Aeenees 
Gila Val. & & N’n Ist gtd gs 5’s.1924 1,514,000 M&N 109% Feb. 24,°05 a a ee eT 
Houst. :. & pA hay Ist g. 5’s.. . yee M&N i one Is, "02 weet eee | cee e eee 
" ff See 2,199,000 M& N ec. 1,02 os. dans 1 eeawonel 
Houst. & T.C. Ist g 5’sint. gtd. 1937 2,826,000 J & 3 111% Mar. 30,03 11144 110% 4.000 
" con. g 6’sint, gtd......1912 2911.000 A&o lll Mar.14,°03 111% 111 2.000 
” gen. g4’sint. gtd......1921 4.287.000 A&O 94 Mar.20,°03 9444 94 9,00 
- a Rh fag ptm — ist. 5. 6°8.1930 1,105,000 M & N ne Feb. ae iin  ebdia 4 aetna 
orga y ¢ ‘ J 122 Sept.15,’02 - -wabee L ebewanee 
ie es| cee |nae| i Neves) 0 | 2000 
N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. Ist g 4’s..1912 RT 1 aE assncencsssenade ee oer 
Nth’n Ry of a Ist gtd. g. 6’s.1907 ety S&I oan y Ov. 30,°97 ° -esen.) sbndecte 
., eee 4.741.000 A &O - i nt ease epee | eseneuce 
Oreg. & Gals Ist gtd. 25 esheets 1927 =: 19,207 000 J& J 105% Nov. 7,01 ina ap eee ee 
San Ant. GA ran Passistetds 4’s.1943 18,900,000 J & J 82% Mar.31,°03 85 82 132,000 
South’n Pac. of Arts. Ist 6’s..... ars 6,000,000 J&dI 112 _. 6,°03 11144 111 13,000 
. 2. teal 4,000,000 3 & J IL MMS ceis wens 1 edaners 
” of Cal. ist g6’sser. A.1905 ) A&O 10534 Feb. DT ett, aces’) semebaee 
” " ser, B. 1905 rT 9g 192 500 A & O L108 Dee . 23,01 Peer 
" ” » C.&D.1906  f @7stees A&O 13076 zan. TT “cave ned.) ddnacwas 
% ” © E.& F.1902  ) A &O 11934 Feb. 20,703 a ae eee er 
” cane ee A&o 119 Mar.17,°03 119 119 1,000 
4 je om. gtd. @ &a... 1937 6.800.000 \M@&@wmi 107 Nov.27,10? | .... cece | cccccese 
4 tamped........ 1905-1937 20,420,000 ease 110 Mar. 9.°03 110 1085¢ 18,000 
So. Pacific Coast Ist etd. g. 43.1937 5,500,000 J & J sence cgsssrass ese rien <eba 1 60eeenwe 
” f N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s 4,180,000 J&I 2 DRT. ¢000 <ede | -csaseoss 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist7’s...... 1905 862,000 F&A 108 May 20,°02) .... 1.0. | cocccese 
Sabine div. 1st g 6's. ..1912 2,575,000 M&S rs, MT! sicu csew | waweaane 
q ” Gs Oe Oo dceccesocece 194: 1,620,000 T& 3d 108% DE? Sten “eee | aawswons 
Southern ein | Ist con. g 5’s.1994 / 35 304.000 2 & J 7 ae hn 117% 116 134,000 
| ID ect gy& J 117 Feb. 26,°0: ial shinihid 5 aiid 
Mob. & Ohio comet, trust 2.4’s.1988 ) . g55099 M&S 944% Mar.20,°03 94% athe 000 
" registered. .............2- ¢ £5090, I id einai Meio Tamme: 
. omen. Sv IASG Te. l rigsggg9 F&I BEEP BER cces cece | cccceces 
” regis CE \ . ’ i FF leer ee ee ccee co | eeocseces 
» St. tana div. ae. 5%. 1951 1 1, 259909 3 & I 9734 Mar. 14,°03 9734 9734 ? 000 
registered......... .—e Oe Bi sdocvatasoscases< ones ee 1 essawnus 
Alabama Central, ae 1918 1,000,000 3 & J 120) Mar. 25,’01 er eres 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g@. 4’°s..1948 3.925.000 J&I 9 Dec. 4,°02;) 2... cece | cccccces 
ryt & non ist, gtd g 4s. he 1,500,000 A &O ganrens cscs ace sas ines. Soneacl wxuseuw 
Oo reenville, Ist 5-6’s..... 6 2.000.000 J& IJ bk Sept.l0f2 =... ion. saseene 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div. 2.5’s.1930 3.106, 000 J & J 11534 Mar. 10,03 11534 11534 12,000 
” con. Ist eee 1956 12-7 70,000 M&N 1183; Mar. 25,°038 119 11834 7,000 
” reorg. lien g 4’s. . 1938 |) e SEG Di Eee GT see tees | cctccees 
Te —ti«i«i«é«é# RRR ¢ 4,500,000 an & 8) oe eceseeee cee. Aa seria Tepapcney 
Ga. Pactte iy Ist g 58. i eenees J&SI 14K age 122% 122 7,000 
io, Ist g 6’ 1925 2 . J&I ay sere 
+ Rich. & a con. & 6s. . ¢ ae J&I Sa :~ i hy 117144 116% 8,000 
” i "dg g, } . M&S SOME | ccs sees | andeeees 
" deb. 5’s stamped...... 1927 3,368,000 A& O 111% Feb. 27,°038 .. Sik eens 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g.4's 1948 315,000 M&N 92 Sept. 9°02 .. aie 1 deemeninn 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5 s....1919 5,250,000 M&S. 107 Mar. 28, 03° 107 = 107 15,000 
Vir. "wae ser. A 6’s. .1906 ( 600,000 M&S. ceececeeeseeeeeee Shes: cents, 4 Seemewns 
" Pinttninedcedensedsnaue ’ TD ie satiate nina i <del ceapamaninaeil 
” =. > Pa 1911 t 1.900.000 M&S 112% Jan. 6,°03 a: gene b oneewens 

D Bctntsadisacenianaiend ane BP ht csecccnsncccesccs , 
4 ‘s eeeee eeeeeee Ds % y 7 mee 
rene I tere | ete seem | rev esees 
; ie) Se | see 
ser. E ‘aaa 1926 1.775.000 M&S 115 "Jan." 6.03 ' Kean 
TTTTTTITIVITirrirrr?T ’ " Reel senneenseeeesssee ‘ Perr rey 
| , . eee = 1,310,000 M&S a Dec. 18,’02 + aden | aenensan 
Virginia Midland gen. 5’s...... 2,392,000 M&N Feb. 25,°05 > ub eemneea 
” gen.5’s. gtd. stamped. 1996 2,466,000 M&N 118% EEE aeee ecec | ecconees 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 
Norre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 




























































































| 
8 , , 
— Principal | 4 mount Int’st LAST SALE MARCH SALES mm 
Due. Paid. price, Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
| W. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s..... 1924 1,025,000 |F & A) 93 Feb. 20,°03 |... eee | weeeeece 
LW. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s........ 1914 2,581,000 |J & J| 115% Mar. 6,°03| 115% 115% | 2,000 
Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 2.812,000 |3 & J} 117 July 25,19" | 2... nee | coccceee 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1lstgtd.g.4%’s.1943 500,000 | J & D 104% Sept. 2,°02 voce | Genconee 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1939 7,000,000 | A & O 11234 Feb. 13,°03 | .... .... | weeeeeee 
" Ist con, g. 5’s.....1 1944 5,000,000 |F& A 115 Mar.16,°03)115 115 | 12,000 
— ees - bee gtd g. 5’s.1930 = 3,500,000 |A & 0 117% Mar. 18, 03 | 117% 11736 ~=—20,000 
x. & Pacific, East div Seen | ~ | ’ 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W "th ¢ 1905 | 2,815,000 M&S a Sept. 25, 19 eece coco | sovccce 
, © | eer 2000 | 22,059,000 |J & D 1 1 es eae. 31,°03/116 115 | 78,000 
, 2d gold income, 5’s......2000 | 963,000 | MAR. b. 20. Pl wees coow | ccccsecs 
La. Div. B.L. Ist g.5’s. ..19381, 3,348,000 |J & J il i 3.08 Kone ‘weee | tenses 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....19385 | 3,000,000 |J & J 112 Jan. 14.°03 eid  sahiaa A aman 
r Ist M. g 5’s West. div. ..1935 | | 2,500,000 | A & O 118% NOv.17,°02 | ...5 wees | ween 
. OS eee 1935 2,000,000 |J & D 11234 Mar. 2:03 11234 11234 2,000 
» Kanaw & M. istg.g. 48.1990} 2.469.000 |A& O 96 Mar. 5,03) 96 96 | 5,000 
Toledo Peoria & W. Ist g 4’s....1917| 4,300,000 |J & D 8934 Mar. 20,°03| 9034 8934| _ 6,000 
Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 34's. 1925 | | 9 goo.o99) |F & 3 8 Mar.31,’°03| 85 85 | 114,000 
" a it ale talk te ache dei cata —— OO UO eascecnceveansese ett gee | ¢neaenee 
" fifty years g. 4’s........ 1925 6.500 000 | A&O Ti Mar.31,’°03) 78 7634, 109,000 
— pre — a cone ease | soveeces 
Toronto ,Hamilton&Buff ist g 48.1946 3,280,000 |J & D) 9846 Aug.14,°02| .... 2.6 | eeseesee 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g@ 5’s....1925 1,852,000 | J & D) 110% Mar. 13,03 | 110% 110 | 2,000 
Union Pacific R. R. & ld gt g 4s. .1947 | 100,000,000 |g & J 101% Mar.31,°03/;103 1015 812,000 
{ _ »»&§}&—peeneeppeeE | 3 & 5] MS POD. BAT) once coco | co ccvese 
r  Istliencon.g. 4’s...... i9ii |) 87,259,000 | M & N) 10244 Mar. 31,’03 | 10544 1013¢ | 9,150,000 
" a Serre § M & N| 10514 Dec. 6,°02| .... 200. | sccceees 
Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g4’s 1946 | 21,482,000 |J & D) 9934 Mar.31,°03/ 101% 99% — 108.000 
J Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 68.1922 | | 13,651,000 | F & A. 123% Mar. 30,°03| 124 123 (| 29,000 
" [st con. g. 5’s.1946.......... 12,328,000 |J & J “—e Mar, 30,°03 | 11234 11134 55,000 
" 4’s &participat’g g. bds.1927 |  41.000.000 | F & 4! Mar. 31,03; 9454 9134 1,442,000 
Ss conceeeodeseeese 5 Bisieey Tit +chcteteaeieiens | s666¢ eaee | seeeeee0 
Utah & Northern |, ae 1908 | BREED 1S i Ee MOV REE acces cece | covccece 
eesiesmennnunnde 1,877,000 | J & J} 114% Apr.19,°02 | .... 2.0 | cecceeee 
Vv irginia & S’western Ist gtd. 5’s. 2008 2,000, 3&3 102 Mar.23,°03|; 102 101 33,000 
Wabash R.R. Co., ist gold 5’s. 939 | 32,450,000 |M&N' 116 Mar.31,’03| 117% 115 82, 
, 2d mortgage gold 5's. “1939 14,000,000 |F & A} 105 Mar.30,°03/;107 105 55, 
. deben. mtg series A. ..1939 3,500,000 | J & J} 10134 Feb. 14,°03| ....  .... | «sees, 
. Ci ccecndimitochadl 1 26,500,000 |3 & J) 7334 Mar.31,’02| 83 72 =|: 7,971,000 
” first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 3,000,000 | M & S| 10446 Dec. 11,°02| .... 1... | cecceeee 
4 , 1st g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 3,411,000 | J & J} 108% Mar. 28,03 | 10834 108% 8,000 
" Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.1939 1,600,000 |3 & J) OF May 2,902 | 2... cece | cccccces 
r Omaha div. Ist g. SIRS. . 1941 3,500,000 |A & 0) 85 Mar. 26,°03) 85 85 1,000 
” Tol. &Chic.div.istg.4’s.1941 | 3,000,000 |M & S| 98 Mar.17,°02| .... .... | cecceee: 
| St. L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B. 1st6’s1908 | 510,000 | A & 0} 1091 Mar. 13,°03 | 109% 5,000 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. 1937 | 10,000,000 |3 & 3/118 Mar. 21,°03/| 118% 117% 11,000 
” Peon GZ. S-£°B. ....cccccccces 1943 9,789,000 | A & O 101% Mar. 26,°03 10178 10034 18,000 
i ittceneeemeseowéael 1943 10,000,000 ; Nov.| 40 Mar.21,’01 YE Fee ee 
West Va.Cent’] & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s.1911 3,250,000 | 5 & J| 11446 Jan. 20.02 |... ccc e | cece cece 
Wenn & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 2,000,000 | A & O| 116% Jan. 21,°038 | 26. oe | cee e eee 
, Wheeling div. 1st g. 5’s.1928 894.000 3 & J 113 Sept. 9. rrr eee 
“ exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1930 343.000 |F & Al 110 Mar. 6,°03/ 119° 110 1,000 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. st con. g.4’s..1949 | 11,130,000 |M & Ss 90% Mar.30,°03| 911% 90 81,000 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g.4s8.1949 | 23.879.000|3 & 3) 9034 Mar.31,°03| 9214 9034| 111,000 
STREET RAILWAY BONDS. | 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g.5’s...1945| 6,625,000! a & o 10634 Mar. 28,703 | 10634 106% 2,000 
Atl. av. Bkn .imp. g.5’s,1934 | 1,500,000 '3 & 3} 110 Jan. 20,°00) .... 1... | ccccccee 
, City R. R. Ist ec. SS 1916. 1941 4,373,000 |3 & 3 10944 Mar. 23,°03 | 109144 10914 1,000 
, = og & Sur. con. gtd. 
ah idcititenstdidiee liad etamuill 1941 2,255,000 |M& N' 102 Jan. 8,°03 eee Eee 
4 . Walon Elev. Ist. g@. 4-5s.1950 t 16.000,000 | F & 4. 101 Mar. 30,703 10236 100% | 122,000 
" Sta mped guaranteed...... iti weeeee| 101% Mar. 25,°03 | 102 101% 11,000 
Kings Co. Elev. R. R. 1st g. 4°s.1949 7.©00,000 |F & A) 87% Mar. 24,'03 | 89 87% 25,000 
stamped guaranteed...... Hrctncemssi POO | i ieneaeaiee ht «nbe. eneo 1 B6eedess 
| Naseau Electric R R. gtd. g. 4’s.1951 10,474,000 |\3 & 3) 8546 Jan. 5°08) 1... cece | cocccccs 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. "S's. .1922 2,430,000 |3 & D 1 | See sere 
Conn. Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg. g4lé’s, 1951 8,355,000 |3 & J) 94% Oct. BN0O2| 1... once | ccc cc cee 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 730, A OG) Te 1 ooccce cece | wosccces 
a T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 i” ET, a, Rn 
Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6°s.1911 TE .¢itteecretecdad ! ske6 srte 1 -canaeete 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry.Istcon. e. 5’s.1905 5,485,000 |3 & 3) 108 Nov.23,°0) | 1...) 1... | cece cee 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s.. .1916 I RE, Bees Penn 
Louisville Railw’ vO Sete. g. 5s, 1930 4,600,000 |3 & 3|109 Mar.19,°98| .... .... | cecccces 
Market St. Cable Railway 1st 6’s, 1913 DTT ccntueidesinganss ” sadw -cdee * enbodeos 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 












































. MARCH SALES. 
Name. Principal) 4 mount, | Int’st| VAST SAU 
Due. * | Paid. | 
| _ Price. Date. |High. Low. . Total. 
Metro. St. - bee Y.g. col. tr.g.5’s. 1997 12,500,000 | F & 1 113% Mar. 31,°03 iG. 11384 =. 22,000 
ae. vin ave, fet wr g5.°2uee | , 18,780,000 (A &O!| iy” mpd 3 oe lan itis ov | -y-4 
"wa 7th ave. ist con. ) J&D, ar. | 
y yeaeened....... aoe eese, § 19850,000 |5 & | 119% Dec. B19 | 2... | ceece. 
Columb. eth ae, dil gtd g 5’s, 1993 3,000, 000 M & 8§| 11854 Mar. 14, 03 11854 11896, 3,000 
: ry ee t TER Bi ccccceneccoessees sine .enee | eeennens 
Lex ave & Pav Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 M& s|/118 Mar.31,’03 11814 118 18,000 
" Se ncccenccecntecens t 5,000,000 | x6 & Dt sacecanncosssoans oeee eens. | eenneane 
Third Ave. R.R. Ist c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 35,000,000 | 7 & J) 9 Mar.31,’03 98 9644 | 230,000 
EE 1D. Bl esnseessceceasces nai secanens 
Third Ave. R’y N.Y. 1st ¢5’s...1987| 5,000,000 a & J 119% Mar. 21,°03 11934 119% | 48,000 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. istg. 48,1938 | t 10,000,000 F & Ai 99% Mar. 27, "03 9946 Me | 6,000 
. RE ART WP OAl ccccee seeccceces | scee coos | ccccccce 
Mil.Elec.R.&Light con: i g. : - 1926 | 6,500,000 |\F & A! 106 Oct. 27,°99 | éesweons 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M | | | 
SR ine ada paindenhanedeninn 4,050,000 '3 & 3 110 Jume26,Ol |, .... 0 0... | cece eee 
St.Jos.Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. aT | Se LT) oo ccce+ccecescocce iii arene © smieamidlid 
St. Paul City _ Cable con. #.5’s. 1937 2,480,000 |J&515 1138 Mar. 3,°03 113 113 1,000 
Ss ME 6sc00000en00 1937 1,138,000 | 5 & 3! 112 NOv.28,°0B; 1... coos | cccccces 
Union Elevated (Chic.) Ist g¢.5’s. 1945 4,387,000 |A & O 109% Dec. 14,°99 |  .... 0 06. kee ee eee 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s...1927 | 20,000.000|A&O, 79% Mar.31,’°03 80% 784 361,000 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. lst cur. 5's. 1928 B,960,000 | M & IN| ..cccccccccccccs see eben | seenoees 
* 40 years con. g. 5’s...... 1936 6,031,000 'M&N! 99 Dec. 28, °97 siniein i amniees 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s. 1948. 12,000,000 M&S/104 Mar.30,03 105 104 56,000 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 | 5,452,000 M & N} 10034 June 4,°02) ....  .... eee eee 
B’klynFerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc. 5’s.1948 | 6.500,000 F&A, 73 Mar.26,°03 75 i3 11,000 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 PRG |S & Si TR Mew. FT.  ccce cece | cc ccccce 
De. Mac.&. Mar.]d.gt.34’s sem.an.1911 2,771,000 A&O 92 Mar.31,°03 94 81% " 230, 000 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4's... .1952 Sia? GP) Ot wcocceseesencene nh @sies t weunnees 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 1,440,000 M&N/ 102 Jam.19,°94 = 1... .20e | ceweeees 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist g. 5’s....1919 1,250,000 M@wN| 102 July 8°97  ..cc avec | ccccccce 
Manh, Bch H. & L. lim. gen. g. 48.1940 1,300,000 M&N) 30 Feb.21,°02 0... cece | cocccees 
Newport News Shipbuilding & -o1? 
SL IBDo9e ¢ | 2000000 J & J) 94 May 21°04... eek | ceeeeees 
N. Y. Dock Co. 50 yrs. ist g.4’s...1951 } 11.580,000 F & 4 90 Mar.27,°03 92 90 26,500 
” EE eet EY eee ehee weed | eeeesens 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Istg. 446’s 1930 DE a, dcccccseccccease |. eevee sean | eenecens 
St. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. t 3.000.000 J&D 
& pr epere S Co. 1st 416’s 5-20. .1917 9 UU J MH DD icccesccsvesesees e800 eee | e8ee8ee8 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s. 1923 478.000 |3 &I\10L Feb. 10,°07 i... cece | cccccce ‘ 
od! Valley W. Wks. Ist 6's. . 1906 4,975,000 mM& S 11344 Dec. 18,19 6... we te ee ees e 
Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds, 
f Series D 434’s.............. 1901-1916 DY TET cccncenwnneesesss | e000 wena | sees ecee 
O°  Bihtevenseskeanene 1907-1917 DTS scctcdene setenen | seen 6a0e | sesenned 
a cessaénaensecen 1908-1918 DT (EEE nccdceneeaieseesn | 6aee e400 | 0000000 
© Deeiicincecasienents 1903-1918 1,000,000 F&A/100 Mar.15,19 .... eee | coveeee ‘ 
© &  Biicesessnnnsannis 1903-1918 PPThEE! siechieescesdodee | 6460 coves | conceses 
 Beeinssscecescoesns 1904-1919 DT TET EECA. sc¢cucuggesasencs | sees e060 | s60nseee 
o SJ pA sewee snduaamuidia 1904-1919 Dt (ET! cauccmeeseccosess | 060 cove | eeeeeses 
. . Diiiihivsnceninccie 1905-1920 RE SEEN! éccuncteisconcess.| ones vene | aovseors 
ped besecatecosncaceecdodecee | eecsececsee | cawete | ecncsecesceseeses | cove cose | esocooes 
BONDS OF MANUFACTURING AND 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. | 
Am. BicycleCo.sink.fund deb.5’s.1919 9,234,000 M&S 34 Feb. 2°03) ..c. 0 cece | ceeveees 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 444’s....1915 2,919,000 ...... 99 Mar.31,°03 99 99 8,000 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s...1919 8,375,000 M&S 93 Mar. 27-03 95 92 51,000 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s....1915 1,750,000 M&S 89 Mar.25,03 89 89 2, 
Am.Thread Co..1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 6,000,000 3 & J; 80 Jan.12,°08 1... case | cocccece 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s.1942 1,000,000 s& 3 105 Jan. 10,19" osee | ceeceees 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s.1951 + 156.518.4900 - & A) 62 Mar.31,°03 68% 6136 | 2,426,000 
" San nnsctecevcseecace pee dit F&A) 66% Oct. SUE: ance <dnee  Aanenbees 
Dis. Secur. Cor. con. Ist g. 5’s....1927 9,240,000 A& Oo! 72 Mar. 30°03 74 71% | 384,000 
Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5’s..1911 3,580,000 xs & 3/100 Mar.25,°03 100 9834 88,000 
filinois Steel Co. ay = ye 5’s...1910 1,400,000 3 & J) 98 Jan.17,°90 | .... ceoe | coccccce 
non, conv. deb. 5’s...... 1910 | 7,000,000 A &0o|100 May 2.702 ian ee 1 weenneen 
Internat’! PaperCo. Ist pcg g 6’s.1918 9,326,000 F & A! 10734 Mar.31,°03 10814 167 21,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Knick’: “ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5's. 1925 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., Ist g 6’s...1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. 2g. 5's. .1925 
Sti a ard ope & Twine Ist g. 6 8. 1946 
inc, g. 5’s.1946 
U ‘nited Fruit C ins CO Bs cc nccce 1911 
. Env. Co, ist sk. fd. g. 6’s...1918 
ss. Leather Co. 6% g s.fd deb. .1915 


14 


U. 
U.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1931 | 
U.S. ‘Shipbldg. ist & id ge. wha a. 1932 | 


" collat. and mge. . 19382 


BONDS OF COAL AND LRON 
COMPANIES. 


Colo. C’°] & I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s,1909 


" EES Gale ccccceccccceses 
Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’S.......... 1919 
Col, Fuel & LronCo. ate. ngs g 5’s,.1943 

” conv. deb. g. 5’s......... 1911 

n TT, 0 dtcicanehednenne 
Continental Coal Ists. f. gtd.5 1952 
Grand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g. "PS 1919 
Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Ir. 

" i Sih ceeceuneeeses <u 1926 
” FS arr 1926 
Kan. & Hoc. Coal&Coke Ist g.5’s 1951 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s. f. 5S. 1928 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co. pur my5’s.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 
Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. ist g 6’s...1917 
Bir. div. Ist con, 6’s .. AD 

Cah. Coal M. Co. Ist gtd. g 6’s. .192: 
De Bard. C & I Co. gtd. g "6's. ‘ 1910 
Va. [ron, Coal & Coke, Ist 2. 5’s.. .1949 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. Ist g 5’s.1919 


GAS & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 


B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 5’s,1945 | 


Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s...... 1932 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s....... 1923 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s..... 1918 
Equitable Gas on Co. of N.Y. 

Ist zon, g. 5’s. 1982 


Gas. & Elec.of ates Co, c. ‘fg. 58.1949 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.1915 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 
— Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s. .1937 
purchase money 6’s....1997 

; Edison EL. Til. BkIinIstcon.g. 4's. 1939 
Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist 2. 5’s.1919 
" eee 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. .1927 


Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 | 


N.Y. GasEL.H&PColstco! tr g5’s.1948 
{ registered 
J » purchase mny col tr g4’s.1949 

Edison El. Llu. Ist cony. 2. 5’s.1910 
[“"»  istcon.g.5's............ 1995 
N.Y.&Qus. Elec. 4 &P.1st.c.¢.5’s1930 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo. we tg 5’s,1921 


Paterson& Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 | 
Peop ’s Gas & C. Co. <. Ist g. g 6's. ot | 
904 | 


” ) Fs. , eee 
, Ist con. 7s See 1943 
” refunding g. 5’s........ 1947 
} 


" refuding registered... 
4 Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. Bs. 1937 
Ist gtd.g.5’s.1936 
| Eq. Gas&Fuel, Chie. Istetd.g. 6's, 1905 








Mutual FuelGasCo. Istgtd. g¢.5’s.1947 | 


" il Re Se 
Syracuse Lighting Co. Ist g.5’s..1951 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g. 5's. 1949 
Utica Elec. L. & P. Ist s. f’d g.5’s.1950 





for the month. 
NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 


Amount. 
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Pr ice. Date. 
93 Feb. 24.703 
9 Mar. 2,°03 
69 Mar. 26,°03 
60) Mar. 14,°03 
94% Mar. 31,’U3 





114. Mar. 25,°08 
82 - Mar. 30,’03 
80 Jan. 16,°03 
91 Jan. 15,03 


110% ‘Aig 32.702 | 


10244 Mar. 10,03 
854% Mar. 31, 08 | 


eeereeeeeeeeeeneee 


1 3 June23,’02 | 


105% Oct. 
80 May 4°97 
105 Oct. 24,19” 
106% Feb. 27,°02 


107) Mar. 30,’03 


77 Mar. 18 03 


32 Jan. 15,19” 


104 Ma y 24,02 


102% Feb. 19,03 
67 Oct. 2,01 


| 10734 Dec. 17,19° 


| oe tok 1,°95 


107 Mar. 27,°08 


104% Mar. 14,°03 
119 Jan. 28,03 
104. Mar. 25,°03 


‘i03i4 Feb. 25,°03 


| 10244 Mar. 17,°03 
10234 Mar. 20,°03 
107% Mar. 4,°03 


@eeeveereeeeeeeeee 


ere #8 © eee eee eeee 


eeeeeeeereeeeeeeee 


Lasr Satz. | 


| High. Low. Total. 





91 Mar. 31,°03 | 












MARCH SALES. 


95 
M4 69 
60 

126 914 | 
114. 114 
32 80 


1023¢ abe 
9044 85 


107 «107 
12,908 | 108 10746 | 


1 ». If 0: 19” 
10134 Mar. 27,03 101% 


79 
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10334 10234 
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41,000 
984,000 


4,000 
8,000 
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76,000 


142,000 
10,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; 





BOND SALES. 


for the month. 


NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS Bt IN DS—Continued. 











highest and lowest prices 


| High 


NAME. Principal) Amount, Int LAST SALE. 
bi * : rage 
_— | in Price. Date. 
i — |- « 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 
BONDS. 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 | 28,000,000 2 & 3) 97% Aug. 8,02 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. t 10.828.009 @ & J| 10032 Apr. 8,"02 
” POMISTETER. ....cccccesccccsees aiteats Q & J) 10% Oct. 3,19 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. . 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. 28£45's.1926 | 3,905,000 3 & 5) 109 Oct. 7,799 
’ Noa +9 ’ r 5’s rN , “9 
ae See |) seen | SO me Mev. 1.40, 
N. Y. & N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s. 1920 1,261,000 m& N| 113% Oct. 4,701 
Western Union coi. tr. cur. 5’s...1938 8,504,000 3 &J}109 Mar.31,’03 | 
» tfundg & realestate g@.44%4’s.1950 15,250,000 M&N|105 Mar. 19.°U3 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 1,997, 000 M&N/ 109 Mar. 7,703 | 
Northwestern Telegraph 7’s. ..1904 1,250,000 3 & 3J|104 May 9°02 


UNITED STATES 





NAME Principal 
Due. 








United States con. 2’s registered.. .1930 | 
1930 | 


445,940,750 - 


, STATE AND FOREIGN 


Amount. 


97,515,660 - 


| 
| 
| 
1 
233.17 7,400} 5° 
118 489,900 } 
f 
} 


19,385,059 


14,224,100 


— 
‘ 


—_—\— 


” CON. 2’°S COUPON.........66 
" con. 2’s reg. small bonds. .1930 | f 
" con. 2’s coupon small bds.1930 J 
” 3’s registeres epee 1908-18 ) 
" IR, . neneanwecees 1908-18 | 
” 3’s small bonds reg..... 1908-18 { 
P 3’s small bonds coupon.1908-18 } 
” l,l, 1907 
” PEG ctccecesecce — ‘ 
” HS FOMMGOTOG . cc cccccccccce 1925 
” Ee 1925 
4 B'S TOMMCOTOR... .ccccccccccs 904 | 
—_ .. (sé IRR: 1904 ¢ 
District of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 
” "ERE 
. PS cocncescccsesonseocees 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Bradley.—W». L. Bradley, President of the Dubuque (Iowa) Savings Bank, and a direc- 
tor of the Second National Bank of Dubuque, died March 22. Mr. Bradley was one of the 
wealthiest men in the State. He was born at Mechanicsville, Ohio, in 1833. Early in life he 
went to Missouri, where he was admitted to the bar. In 1856 he located at Dubuque, and be- 
came largely interested in real estate, manufacturing and banking. 

Corbett.—H. W. Corbett, President of the First National Bank, Portland, Oregon, and 
former United States Senator from Oregon, died March 31. He was born at Westborough, 
Mass., in 1827. After being educated he went to New York and engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness. In 1851 he went to Oregon. He was one of the organizers of the Republican party in 
Oregon, and was a delegate to the convention of 1860 that nominated Lincoln. In 1866 Mr. 
Corbett was elected United States Senator, and in 1897 was appointed Senator by the Gov- 
ernor of the State, but later was declared ineligible. Mr. Corbett was a man of large wealth, 
and was one of the oldest and most prominent bankers of the Pacific Coast. 

Feeter.—James D. Feeter, a former State Senator, and President of the Little Falls 
(N. Y.) National Bank, died March 20. 

Green.—P. M. Green, President of the First National Bank, Pasadena, Cal., President of 
the Pasadena Savings, Trust and Safe Deposit Co., and Vice-President of the Los Angeles 
National Bank, died March 23. He was one of the incorporators of the bank in 1883 and had 
been a member of the board of directors ever since the bank was organized. Mr. Green was. 
a man of fine character and was held in the highest regard by his business associates and by 
all who knew him. 

Guss,—Hon. Wallace Guss, Cashier of the First National Bank, Tamaqua, Pa., died March 
7, aged sixty years. 

Hallock.—Nathan M. Hallock, President of the Merchants’ Nationa] Bank, Middletown, 
N. Y., died at Los Angeles, Cal., March 22. Mr. Hallock was a veteran of the Civil War and 
had received a special medal from Congress for bravery in the service. 

Harriman.—Wm. M. Harriman, senior member of the firm of Harriman & Co., New York 
city, died April 4, in his fiftieth year. 

Jones.—James K. Jones, President of the First National Bank, McConnelsville, Ohio, died 
March 17. 

Jordan.—Rishworth Jordan, President of the Saco (Me.) National Bank since 1869, and 
President of the Saco Savings Bank since 1891 and a director and former President of the 
Biddeford National Bank, died recently aged eighty-four years. 

Lawrence.—Francis W. Lawrence, President of the Brookline (Mass.) National Bank 
died March Il. 

Littlewood.—Geo. H. Littlewood, Cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank, Peoria, Ill... 
a member of the Council of the Bankers’ Association of Illinois, died March 23. He was 
largely interested in banking and other business enterprises in Central Illinois. 

Pendleton.—Capt. James G. Pendleton, President of the Searsport (Me.) National Bank 
since 1863 and also President of the Searsport Savings Bank, died March1. He was born at 
Searsport in 1821. At the age of eighteen he began a seafaring life and afterwards was for 
many years master ofaship. 1In1864 he disposed of his shipping interests and took up his resi- 
dence at Searsport, where he engaged in banking. Capt. Pendleton was a member of the ex- 
ecutive councilunder Goy. Davis and Gov. Plaisted. 

Perrin.— Porter K. Perrin, President of the State Bank, St. Johns, Mich., died March 20. 
He was born in Vermont in 1833 and had resided at St. Johns, Mich., since 1860. 

Rust.—William H. Rust, President of the New Bank of Eau Claire, Wis., died March 3 at 
Boston. 

Small.—Stephen R. Small, President of the Casco National Bank, Portland, Me., died 
March 10, aged sixty-six years. 

Warren.-—Charles Warren, Cashier of the American National Bank, Louisville, Ky., died 
March 7, aged fifty-nine years. He had been Cashier of the American National Bank since 
1893, and prior to that time had been connected with other banks at Louisville and elsewhere 
in Kentucky. 








